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HE events of the world tend for some reason 

never to be very interesting during Easter 
week. There has been fighting in China and 
Afghanistan—countries which of course do not recognise 
the Easter holidays. In Afghanistan the King makes 
no progress; he seems to be safe enough in Kandahar, 
but the new Ameer of Kabul is evidently consolidating 
his position. In China the government forces have 
been advancing in a successful if rather desultory 
fashion and in the end will presumably be victorious. 
A more interesting item of world-news is that the State 
of Wisconsin in the middle-west of the United States 
has voted very heavily this week in a referendum 
against the enforcement of Prohibition. Wisconsin is 
predominantly an agricultural rather than an industrial 
State, and its two to one vote against the “drys” is 
therefore very significant. The actual figures were 
205,812 votes against 103,092. A similar majority 
voted in favour of permitting the home-brewing of beer. 
It would appear that the end of a great—and on the 
whole very useful—experiment is within sight. To 
many people it has always been clear that Prohibition 
was not a practicable policy; but a demonstration, 
on a very large scale, of its intrinsic weaknesses may be 


of great value to other countries where prohibitionist 
movements exist. 








* * * 

The meetings of the Reparations experts which were 
suspended for a week during the Easter holidays were 
re-opened in Paris on Thursday in an atmosphere 
which has become increasingly gloomy. The French 
press has taken advantage of the suspension of the 
sittings to indulge in an orgy of pessimism, which, not 
unnaturally, has produced a corresponding reaction in 


Germany. Hitherto, the experts themselves have been 


very reticent about the progress so far achieved, and, 
although there is no truth in the French statement 
that Germany in the person of Dr. Schacht has been 
“ sabotaging ” the work of the conference, it is very 
obvious that the previous hopes of a settlement before 
Easter were premature, and that the vital question of 
the amount of the annuities which Germany will have 
to pay has not yet been seriously tackled. In Germany 
itself there has been a stiffening of the attitude against 
unconditional surrender, and even a democratic organ 
like the Frankfurter Zeitung, which was and still is 
in favour of a settlement, has raised its voice against 
Germany paying a penny more than “she herself 
thinks she can afford.” On the other hand, Dr. Schacht, 
who is regarded in some quarters as the coming man 
in Germany, not only in finance but also in politics, 
has issued a statement which, coming from the President 
of a Government Bank, may be regarded as moderately 
optimistic. Having wasted several weeks in recon- 
noitring the terrain, the experts are now ready to 
engage battle on the all-important question of the 
figures. Probably the next fortnight will reveal whether 
the conference will produce an agreement, or whether 
it will end in an inglorious failure. For our own part, 
although we appreciate Dr. Schacht’s reluctance te 
commit his country to a settlement which is, as he 
says, “nothing less than the financial settlement of 
international relations for decades,”’ we still think that, 
as the lesser of two evils, Germany must accept the 
experts’ decision. 
* - * 

The British Trade Delegation has received a very 
cordial welcome in Moscow, and all the leading Bolshevik 
papers have shown a remarkable willingness to make 
the visit a success. What is more surprising is the 
readiness that the Moscow authorities have shown to put 
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all available information at the disposal of the delegates. 
Although the value of speeches made while the English- 
men are still the guests of the Bolshevik Government 
must be discounted to a certain degree, it is already 
clear that some of the delegates have been favourably 
impressed, not only with the potentialities‘of the Russian 
market but also with what the Bolsheviks have accom- 
plished in the way of rebuilding the economic life of 
their country, and there seems to be a strong probability 
that the report which the delegation will publish on its 
return to England will be whole-heartedly in favour of 
a renewal of diplomatic as well as commercial relations 
with Russia. Indeed, the Bolsheviks themselves make 
no disguise of the fact that without diplomatic recogni- 
tion few plums in the shape of industrial orders will 
fall into the mouths of our manufacturers. On the eve 
of the General Election it is perhaps unnecessary to lay 
too much stress on the folly of the attitude of the present 
Government towards Russia. Nevertheless, although 
it is tolerably certain that a renewal of relations with 
Russia will be one of the first acts of the next Govern- 
ment, the experiences of the delegation should be of 
great assistance, both to the commercial community 
and to the officials who will have to prepare the neces- 
sary machinery for trading with Russia. 
* * * 

Mr. Churchill’s Budget surplus of over £18,000,000 
looks very well on paper; but it is not, in the true sense 
of the word, a surplus at all. For the Chancellor 
budgeted originally on a basis which was meant to 
leave over £14,500,000—not as a free surplus, but as a 
fund earmarked for meeting the expenditure in the 
Government’s De-rating Scheme during the coming 
year. Subsequent tax concessions reduced this antici- 
pated surplus to under £8,000,000; but Mr. Churchill 
took advantage of the transference of the Treasury 
Note issue to the Bank of England to appropriate as 
revenue £10,000,000 from the Currency Note Reserve. 
And that is the other basis of his ‘“ surplus,’’ which is 
not a real surplus at all. It will be needed, and more 
than needed, to meet the expenditure involved by the 
De-rating Act during the coming year. Moreover, 
Mr. Churchill has only reached his £18,000,000 by re- 
ducing his Sinking Fund allocation. The showing of an 
apparent surplus of this size may, nevertheless, be good 
electioneering; for few people take the trouble to 
analyse the figures with any great care. The question 
now is: to what new Budget proposals is Mr. Churchill 
leading up? He has obviously window-dressed his 
surplus so as to produce an illusory appearance of easy 
Budget conditions. Does he propose to reduce taxation 
on the strength of it? Or is the Government, after 
all, at the eleventh hour, going to be driven to make 
some constructive proposals for dealing with unemploy- 


ment? They cannot now maintain that the country 
cannot afford it—at any rate, without giving Mr. 
Churchill away. 

* x ** 


The I.L.P., once the most considerable force in the 
British Labour movement, seems more than ever bent 
on making itself ridiculous. Its Annual Conference 
this week has instructed all I.L.P. members of Parlia- 
ment to vote against all military and naval expenditure. 
This decision appears to have been taken on a resolution 
that was not on the regular agenda, but was allowed to 
go forward by the Standing Orders Committee. If 
there were the slightest chance that I.L.P. members of 
Parliament would take any notice of it, the resolution 
would be a serious matter; for it would clearly embroil 
the I.L.P. with the Labour Party, and make the position 
of I.L.P. members in a Labour Government impossible. 
Fortunately, as the Conference itself appeared to 


recognise when it had passed the resolution, no one is 
likely to take any notice of it in practice. A large 
number of the members of the parliamentary Labour 
Party are, we believe, still nominally members of the 
I.L.P. They joined it when it was virtually the driving 
force of the Labour Party, and they have retained their 
membership in spite of its recent vagaries. This sort 
of nonsense, however, is calculated to make their 
position impossible; and any attempt to enforce the 
resolution would certainly lead to wholesale resignations 
from the I.L.P. To desire a drastic policy of dis- 
armament is one thing: to tie the hands of men who 
may be called upon to carry on the government of the 
country, against all forms of military or naval expendi- 
ture is indescribable rubbish. Is the I.L.P. nowadays 
a Socialist organisation, or is it merely an asylum for 
lost pacifists ? 
ox a * 

The re-appearance of controversy about the question 
of religious instruction in rate-aided schools is some- 
what ominous. The Board of Education has raised 
the issue, by certain suggestions which are held by 
many to involve a violation of the terms of the famous 
‘** Cowper-Temple ” agreement. The “ Dorset letter” 
from the Board, to which objection is taken, said that 
a room could be allowed in a council school for certain 
hours in the week for the purpose of denominational 
religious instruction. If this practice were to spread, 
evidently the old issue of denominational education in 
relation to the use of public funds would be raised 
afresh. If one side raises the issue, so, of course, will 
the other; and the advocates of completely secular 
education who are opposed to all forms of religious 
instruction in State-aided schools, will resume their 
propaganda. At the conference of the National Union 
of Teachers this week, a resolution protesting strongly 
against the proposal of the “‘ Dorset letter ”’ was carried, 
and an amendment urging completely secular educa- 
tion was rejected. The N.U.T., then, still stands by 
the Cowper-Temple compromise. So, we suppose, does 
the main body of sensible public opinion. Any re- 
sumption of the religious controversy would certainly 
do very great harm to the cause of education. The 
Cowper-Temple agreement is one of those compromises 
which few love, but which most sensible people value 
highly as a way of escape from an endless and 
unproductive faction-fight. 

* * * 


The Labour Housing Association has just completed 
an inquiry into the working of the Rents Acts, especially 
as they affect the lodger in tenement houses. The facts 
which this enquiry has brought to light are sufficiently 
disquieting. The building of houses within the means 
only of the upper strata of the working class, and the 
failure to provide new dwellings suitable for the lower 
grades of wage-earners have greatly increased the 
pressure on tenement accommodation; while the provi 
sion that a dwelling which becomes vacant loses the 
protection of the Rents Acts has enabled landlords to 
force up the prices charged for the poorer rooms and 
tenements to a figure only just below those charged for 
far better accommodation beyond the tenants’ means. 
The result is that, while some landlords are being 
unfairly penalised by rent restriction, others who have 
escaped from it are being enabled to profiteer to an 
amazing extent. Clearly the time is coming when the 
whole question of rents must be tackled afresh. It 18 
absurd to have some houses let at regulated, and others of 
precisely the same types at unregulated, rents. Either 


we must abolish rent restriction altogether—which ¥ 
quite impracticable at present—or we must have some 
new machinery, applying to all working-class dwellings, 
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for fixing fair rents, not in relation to the pre-war level, 
which has ceased to have any real meaning, but in rela- 
tion to the conditions of to-day. And, no less clearly, 
the time has come for a big new house-building cam- 
paign designed to meet the needs of the middle and lower 
strata of wage-earners. 

* oo * 


The tribunal which is considering the extension of 
safeguarding to a section of the woollen industry has 
finished hearing the arguments of the parties concerned, 
and is now considering its verdict. If it recommends 
a duty, the proposal will obviously become an important 
election issue, not only in Yorkshire, but also over the 
country; for no one really believes that this one case 
can be treated in isolation. No argument has been put 
forward in favour of safeguarding dress goods that would 
not apply at least with equal force to many other types 
of product liable to some sort of foreign competition. 
Moreover, the woollen trade is one which depends 
largely on exports to a wide variety of markets and of 
many different classes of goods. If one industry of 
this type receives protection in the home market, why 
not others? The safeguarding issue is at once widened 
from an exceptional measure for the protection of a 
few trades possessing a special character to that of 
a general tariff on manufactured imports. On the 
other hand, if the case of the woollen trade is typical 
in this wide sense, it also follows that a decision 
against safeguarding it will also involve, in effect, a 
decision against safeguarding most of our leading 
manufactures. It will therefore rob the safeguarding 
policy of all real importance, and make it merely 
fatuous to suggest that it can be used for the prevention 
of unemployment on any scale worth considering. 

* * X 


An Irish correspondent writes: As usual on the 
anniversary of the Easter Rising our political extremists 
have been vigorously rattling the bones of the dead, 
nominally in a spirit of exalted patriotism, really in 
the hope of scoring a point against rival factions. It is 
a healthy sign that most people nowadays are frankly 
bored by the performance, in spite of the efforts of 
Sinn Fein enthusiasts to make their flesh creep by 
declarations in favour of what one of them described 
as the “argument of the gun.” While such threats 
probably mean little, they are not likely to induce 
Ministers to relax their new system of dealing with 
opponents suspected of countenancing physical force 
activities. Some 40 or 50 men who have been listed 
as dangerous by the secret service are for all practical 
purposes imprisoned in their homes, since to venture 
abroad means that they are held up by detectives and 
detained in the Bridewell for any period up to twenty- 
four hours. Several of these suspects have been arrested 
and re-arrested two or three times in a single day; 
and while Ministers declare that their method is not 
contrary to the letter of the law it is obvious that in 
any community where conditions were normal public 
opinion would be up in arms against a precedent which 
leaves the freedom of the citizen at the mercy of the 
C.I.D. In the Free State, if there is little enthusiasm 
for the Government’s policy, there is certainly no 
popular feeling against the arrests. The main object 
of the ordinary man is to avoid taking any side in such 
controversies; and the question of legality leaves him 
unmoved, for the simple reason that he assumes as a 
matter of course that political factions which cannot 
win support by argument will not hesitate to threaten 
him with the big stick. What he fails to see is that the 
knowledge that he can be driven encourages the terrorism 
to which Ministers are now opposing the counter- 
terrorism of cat-and-mouse arrests. 


EDUCATION AND THE 
ECONOMISTS 


VERYONE who is interested in education—a 
category which apparently does not include the 
present Government or even the present Minister 

of Education—is well aware of the need for a drastic 
reorganisation of our public educational system. More- 
over, the main lines which this reorganisation ought to 
follow are largely matters of common agreement, at 
least in theory. When the Hadow Committee issued 
its report on “‘ Education and the Adolescent ” two years 
ago, the general view appeared to be that the necessary 
next steps in educational reform had been clearly 
outlined, and that there were no obstacles in the way of 
the speedy adoption of most of its recommendations. 
Seldom has a report, on a question previously regarded 
as highly controversial, met with so favourable a 
reception. Educationists of every school of thought 
greeted it as a practical approximation to their ideals, 
The Board of Education gave it an official blessing, 
with only one vital reservation on the question of the 
school-leaving age. The Local Authorities went further, 
and welcomed it almost unequivocally. The country 
seemed, two years ago, to be at the point of making a 
new and dramatic advance in its conception of the 
forms and methods of public education. 

During the succeeding two years, ardours have had 
time to cool. The friends of education still regard the 
Hadow Report as a plain declaration of what ought to 
be done at once; but the Board of Education and some 
of the Local Authorities, while they continue to pay lip- 
service to the Report, seem to be less desirous of carrying 
it into effect than of finding ways of circumventing it. 
There is, in the educational world, a growing uneasiness 
not only at the tardy action of the public authorities 
in following out its proposals, but also at the accumu- 
lating indications of a desire to go against the spirit, 
and even the letter, of the reorganisation which it urged. 
These fears have found plenty of expression at the various 
educational conferences held during the past week. 


_They centre, in effect, round one point—the belief that 


the present policy of the Board of Education is so to 
re-model (in the name of ‘“ economy”) the Hadow 
proposals as to convert them from a progressive into 
a definitely retrograde step. Lord Eustace Percy, 
said Mr. W. W. Hill, the retiring President of the 
National Union of Teachers, reminded him of the 
Scotsman who went on his honeymoon without his 
wife—because it was more economical. 

These misgivings, which Mr. Hill shares with many 
other educationists, cannot, we are afraid, be dismissed 
as lacking foundation. The essential proposal of the 
Hadow Committee was that secondary education should 
cease to be the monopoly of a favoured few, and should 
be extended rapidly to all children. It was realised 
that this could not be done—nor would it in any case 
be desirable to do it—by adding to the number and 
accommodation of secondary schools of the existing 
types. For these schools have been designed for boys 
and girls who will normally remain at school at any 
rate until sixteen; and to flood them with a vast mass 
of new pupils leaving at least a year earlier would be 
largely to destroy their present character and value. 
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Nor is the type of education which they provide neces- 
sarily suitable for the mass of “hose who now leave 
school, at the recognised leaving age, without passing 
on to any form of secondary education at all. The 
institution of secondary education for all means the 
creation of new types of secondary schools, differing 
greatly both one from another and from the secondary 
schools that now exist. 

Difference, however, does not imply inferiority. It 
is fully possible, while creating schools of new types 
with different curricula and methods of teaching, to 
apply in them standards of educational qualification, 
staffing, accommodation and equipment as good as 
those which apply under the existing secondary school 
code. The Hadow Committee clearly intended that 
this should be done, and based the whole of its recom- 
mendations on that assumption. It desired the creation 
of new types of school, to which all normal boys and 
girls would turn at about eleven years of age. It wanted 
the entire spirit and method of teaching in these new 
schools to be “ secondary ” rather then “‘ elementary ”’; 
and it implied that they would have to be staffed and 
equipped as well and as generously as the most up-to- 
date secondary schools that now exist. 

This is how the Hadow Committee’s Report was 
universally understood; and this is clearly what the 
Committee meant. The actual working of the educa- 
tional system, however, offered an opportunity to those 
who were desirous of twisting the Report to serve a 
different end. This opportunity arose out of the illogi- 
cality of our existing educational system. For, whereas 
every educationist recognises that the true point of transi- 
tion from elementary to higher education comes at about 
eleven years of age, our public system makes the division 
officially at fourteen. Up to fourteen, education is 
compulsory; and the great majority of children remain 
in the elementary schools up to that age. Secondary 
education, indeed, begins earlier for the selected few who 
are able to profit by it; but the mass of the children 
from eleven to fourteen remain under the elementary 
code. It has been impossible, in practice, for any 
progressive Local Education Authority to keep them 
all this time in the ordinary elementary school; and 
consequently there has been, under the regulations for 
elementary education, a rapid development of facilities 
that have been really of a post-primary type. Under 
various hames and conditions, what are called in London 
“* Central Schools ” have been created under the elemen- 
tary regulations, and have provided a “secondary ” 
type of education for children leaving school for the 
most part at fourteen or fifteen. 

As, however, these schools are, according to the 
regulations, ‘‘ elementary ”’ schools, they are subject to 
the rules for staffing, equipment and accommodation 
that apply to other schools of the elementary type, 
and not to the far more exacting regulations laid down 
for secondary schools. They can be created with less 
adequate and less well qualified staffs of teachers and 
with worse equipment and accommodation than are 
insisted on in the case of schools under the secondary 
regulations. Herein lies the danger of which educa- 
tionists are at the present moment acutely aware. If 
many more of these central schools are created under 


the elementary regulations, with the lower standards 
this will make possible, it may be pretended that the 
Hadow proposals have been virtually carried into effect 
and that there is no need for the application of secondary 
standards at all. 

This possibility arises largely out of the existing 
dualism of educational administration. At present, 
over a substantial part of the country, “ elementary ” 
and “higher”? education are actually controlled by 
different authorities; and even where they are in the 
hands of the same authority, as in the county boroughs 
and the purely rural parts of the counties, they are 
organised under quite different sets of regulations. It 
would need legislation to unify administration; and it 
would be difficult, without doing this, to unify the 
regulations. The Hadow scheme as a whole cannot 
therefore be put into operation until legislation has been 
passed; and the time has so far not been found for the 
passage of the necessary measure. If, however, as 
much of the scheme as can be started without an Act 
of Parliament is set on foot, the new development of 
“secondary” education has to take place for the 
present under the authorities and regulations dealing 
with “‘ elementary ” education. Proper observance of 
secondary standards cannot therefore be enforced; and 
there is a serious danger of the new system being started 
on wrong lines which will lastingly prejudice its 
development. 

The Board of Education, it is commonly believed, 
have been trying deliberately to bring this about. In 
its recent circulars and pamphlets it has been pressing 
upon the Local Authorities, nominally under the 
authority of the Hadow Report, a plan of educational 
reorganisation which leaves out the two leading pro- 
posals of the Committee—the raising of the school- 
leaving age and the definite adoption of secondary 
standards in the new schools designed for children of 
eleven and upwards. If it can get the plans adopted, 
it will have succeeded in establishing a new system of 
“* post-primary ”’ schooling certainly cheaper than that 
which the Hadow Committee proposed, but also defi- 
nitely of an inferior grade. This, the educationists claim, 
would be not only a complete perversion of the Hadow 
Scheme, but also a fatally retrogressive step. 

For, inevitably, this controversy raises the vexed 
question of class distinctions in public education. The 
critics of the Board are so vehement because they are 
afraid that Lord Eustace Percy’s plan will create and 
stereotype a new class distinction. The secondary schools 
of the present type, it is urged, will become more than 
ever the preserves of certain social classes, while the 
new “ post-primary ” school will carry with it a hall- 
mark of social and educational inferiority. It may 
even become harder for a poor boy to get into a 
secondary school if there is an alternative, and cheaper, 
form of post-primary education open to him. These 
fears may have in them some element of exaggeration; 
but they certainly cannot be dismissed altogether. 
All secondary education ought to be cut clean away 
from the elementary rules and regulations; and the 
new secondary schools, while they will need to differ 
widely in their methods from the old, certainly ought 
not to be founded on the assumption of any inferiority. 
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If we are to keep all children at school up to fifteen 
—or even fourteen—and most of them are still to 
leave at these ages, that is all the more reason why we 
should make the best possible use of the available 
time. The public will not grudge more money for 
education if it is convinced that it is getting good 
value; but money spent on an inferior substitute for 
the promised secondary education had better not be 
spent at all. 


ULSTER TO-DAY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. | 


N the hills above Belfast the masons are busy on 
O the walls of the new Parliament House. When 
the building is completed—and the progress made 
justifies the hope that the Parliament to be elected inside 
the next few weeks may last long enough to take over 
possession—few modern Legislatures will be able to boast 
a more picturesque setting than that provided by the tangle 
of the Antrim mountains, rising on one side above the 
waters of Belfast Lough, and on the other the hills and 
hedgerows of County Down and the faint blue of the Mourne 
range that marks the Free State border. 

If in these surroundings Orangemen and Nationalists are 
not inspired to turn from philippics to pastorals, they ought 
at least to find the change a pleasant relief from the cramped 
quarters of the Assembly’s College, where they have been 
housed for seven long years. To rig up a Parliament inside 
a theological library, where the busts of forgotten Presby- 
terian divines peer down at the silver mace on the green- 
baize table, and the Nationalists, stout Catholics to a man, 
are clustered under forbidding bookcases crammed with 
missionary reports and contributions to the Socinian 
controversy, suggests a device borrowed from Constructionist 
drama. And unlike some of the stage inventions of Con- 
structionist producers, the effect is exactly right, for nothing 
could be more expressive of the makeshift nature of the 
Northern Parliament and of its underlying prejudices than 
this jumble of mouldering theology and borrowed ceremonial. 

Not only does the Parliament look a haphazard contriv- 
ance, but so far it has been treated as such by its supporters 
as well as its opponents. It is doubtful if one Belfast man 
in ten has had the curiosity to watch it at work; even its 
own Ministers disclaim any enthusiasm for it as an institu- 
tion. One finds, it is true, much the same feeling in the 
South about the Oireachtas. But whereas even Mr. de 
Valera admits that in default of a Republic it is at least an 
advance to have a Parliament, to the Ulster Orangemen 
the setting up of a Parliament is the outward and visible 
proof of the triumph of the Home Rule heresy at the expense 
of the Unionist gospel. The sole justification Northern 
leaders could put forward for accepting the 1920 settlement 
was that it would serve as a barrier against domination by 
a Dublin Parliament, and experience shows that they cer- 
tainly did not underrate its merits in this respect. A few 
sentimentalists in both areas still toy with the illusion that 
partition will be ended by mutual consent. These people 
are only one degree less foolish than the Fianna Fail orators 
who propose to establish the brotherhood of all Irishmen 
by industrial boycotts which they are well aware they are 
wholly powerless to enforce. If anything can be taken for 
granted in Irish politics, it is that unity, in the sense in 
which it was preached by every Nationalist leader from 
Wolfe Tone onwards, no longer makes a real appeal to any 
section. Possibly in a generation or so the two Govern- 
ments may patch up an agreement in relation to matters 
of common concern, but fusion is entirely out of the question, 


and it is doubtful if even the Northern Nationalists, hard 
as is their lot, would welcome a change of status which 
meant the reduction of their social services to the Free 
State level and the introduction of compulsory Gaelic. 

It was natural for Lord Craigavon and his colleagues to 
assume that as a reward for their services in rearing and 
strengthening the barriers against Southern aggression a 
grateful community would continue to crown its dictators 
with garlands. Unfortunately, things do not work like that 
in real life. Now that the danger of being forced under a 
Dublin Parliament has disappeared, Ulster Unionists are 
beginning to ask what positive benefits they derive from 
their new self-governing institutions. The question is 
becoming more insistent because, by a queer freak of luck, 
as the political position of the Six Counties became more 
assured economic conditions grew steadily worse. In vain 
do Government apologists point out that agricultural 
depression and the decline of the linen trade spring from 
causes over which Northern Ministers have no control. The 
Orange worker, who was taught as an article of faith in pre- 
war days that Ulster prosperity depended absolutely on 
the maintenance of the Union, cannot be fairly blamed if 
he attributes his present plight to what he regards as the 
desertion by his leaders of their principles. 

As a matter of fact the North, thanks to Lord Craigavon’s 
skill in manipulating the finances of the Act of 1920, has not 
lost materially by the abandonment of the Union system. 
His task was simplified by the fact that he had to deal with 
Tory Ministers nervously anxious to play up to Northern 
Ireland; nevertheless, it is a real triumph to have twisted 
a measure under which the Six Counties were to make an 
annual contribution of over seven millions to the Imperial 
Treasury, so that in practice it is the British taxpayer who 
subsidises the Northern Government. A generation ago 
restitution for the over-taxation of Ireland under the Union 
was one of the main planks in the Nationalist platform. 
Nobody imagined in those days that revenge for this 
injustice would be exacted by the Prime Minister of a 
Belfast Parliament for the benefit of the Orange minority. 

The real weakness of Lord Craigavon’s policy is that in 
his efforts to improve his position both in relation to London 
and Dublin, he has ignored new influences which are shaping 
opinion inside his borders. Recently a Belfast paper which, 
on the whole, supports the Prime Minister, compared him 
to the Rajah of a native state who has so far acquiesced in 
modern ideas as to set up a council, on the strict under- 
standing, however, that its business is not to look legislative 
gift-horses in the mouth, but to greet them with rapturous 
applause. 

This plan worked splendidly so long as it was a question 
of keeping Nationalists in what the Orange mind conceives 
to be their proper place. No protest was entered by any 
Unionist body against the scheme to refashion Parliamentary 
constituencies on a purely sectarian basis, which has been 
forced through the House of Commons by the aid of the 
guillotine. The possibility is, as its authors claim, that 
under the Redistribution Bill Nationalists will succeed in 
retaining their full quota of seats; but this is no justification 
for the assumption underlying the measure that rights which 
are taken for granted in all democratic communities are 
in Northern Ireland favours which the Government are 
free to concede or withhold at their pleasure. 

As might be expected, Ministers were not long content to 
limit the application of this theory to Nationalists. Lord 
Craigavon decided to work through the old Orange caucus, 
a body heartily disliked by many Unionists, and this 
compelled him, in selecting his Cabinet, to fall back in the 
main on men who, in addition to their lack of practical 
training, were certainly not conspicuous for their ability. 
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Now that Lord Londonderry has gone into English politics 
there is no member of the Government, except perhaps 
Mr. Andrews, the Minister of Labour, who exercises any 
real influence. The result is that Ministers, instead of 
guiding opinion, are tempted to use their authority to stifle 
criticism, and so far they have been unable to discover any 
better method of doing this than by denouncing objectors 
to the smallest item in their programme as conspirators 
pledged to destroy the Northern Parliament. Unfortunately, 
so many awkward questions are being raised by temperance 
reformers, educationists, unpurchased tenants and unem- 
ployed workers, whose Unionism is for the most part above 
suspicion, that it is becoming increasingly difficult to play 
the game on the old lines. 

While the Ministerialists are likely to lose some seats in 
the approaching contests, there does not seem to be much 
doubt that Lord Craigavon will secure a renewal of his 
mandate. At one time it looked as if he had hopelessly 
embroiled himself with the Protestant churches over 
temperance legislation and religious teaching in schools. 
It is to his credit that on these matters he takes a broader 
view than the majority of Unionist politicians, who, what- 
ever their private opinions may be, are loath to make 
themselves a target for the batteries of the General Assembly. 
Ulster has its share of Presbyterian parsons who regard 
the American Bible Belt almost as the New Jerusalem, 
and argue as if the Volstead Act should be bracketed with 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. Lord Craigavon, 
who was described in one of his early elections as “ dug 
out of a distillery ’°—his family is connected with the famous 
whisky firm of Dunville—is particularly objectionable to 
these fanatics. But saner heads in the churches realise that 
there is no point in downing Lord Craigavon so long as no 
responsible politician can be found to sponsor a measure 
of Local Option; and the Drys, who had been blustering 
up till a week ago about their intention to run a dozen candi- 
dates in opposition to the Government, are now, under 
ecclesiastical pressure, in full retreat. 

The education difficulty is more ticklish. Under the 
Londonderry Act popular control has been established for the 
first time in Ireland. Catholics refused to transfer their 
schools, and now the Protestant churches are claiming that, 
in addition to the benefits derived from taking full advantage 
of the Act, they should also enjoy the same measure of 
freedom as Catholics have retained at a heavy financial 
sacrifice. The demand in its present form is preposterous, 
and would reduce popular control of transferred schools to 
a nullity. If it were a question of merely dishing the 
Catholics, Ministers might be tempted to give way, but they 
have to reckon with the great body of teachers, who are 
resolved at all hazards that they will not be herded again 
under the ecclesiastical yoke. Lord Craigavon is working 
hard to evolve a formula that may buy off opposition, and 
meanwhile, by skilful manceuvring, he has succeeded in 
inducing the Orangemen who had linked themselves with 
the parsons to refrain from taking action till after the 
elections. 

In an area as strongly industrialised as the Six Counties 
Labour might be expected to make a good show, all the more 
as the blank refusal of the Northern Parliament to address 
itself to the solution of its peculiar social and economic 
problems—apart, that is, from the wheedling of doles and 
grants from the Imperial Treasury—has bred deep discontent. 
Labour leaders, however, in the North as in the South, 
have failed so far to capture the imagination of the workers 
or to put forward a programme that will induce them to 
discard their Orange and Green shibboleths. The financial 
resources of the movement are so slender, and prolonged 
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unemployment has hit the organised workers so hard, that 
it is generally believed Labour will be lucky if it succeeds 
in holding its three Belfast seats in the new Parliament. 

The most formidable attack on Lord Craigavon will be 
delivered by Independent Unionists, who are already 
mustering in force. But even if they should succeed in 
capturing sufficient seats to hold the balance of power, 
it is altogether improbable that they will turn out the 
Government. Instead of being a party with a considered 
policy they are a jumble of individuals representing special 
interests or with personal grievances of their own against 
Ministers. Nevertheless, their emergence is a welcome 
indication that the plan of running the Six Counties in 
perpetuity on sectarian lines is no longer feasible. If 
Protestants still differ from Catholics, they are also finding 
it possible to differ amongst themselves; and so far from 
marking, as the Orange leaders maintain, the beginning of 
the end, this change is the best proof that self-government 
is dissipating phantom fears by bringing home to people a 
new consciousness of the fact that the shaping of their 
destinies, instead of being decided by outside forces, rests 
entirely in their own hands, 


NOTES OF TRAVEL.—I. 


IENNA.—From Paris to Vienna is a good day’s 
\ journey, and from Vienna to Berlin, or Berlin to 
Paris, is a much shorter journey; yet the difference 
between Vienna and Paris is nothing like so great as the 
difference between Vienna and Berlin. Certainly on my 
present visit I discerned some of the old traces of depression, 
but on the whole Vienna is bright and smiling, and has 
regained its former grace and charm. Berlin has run to 
experimental excesses, and there is much in its lack of 
restraint, its blatancy, its brutality, expressed in its startling 
architecture, its noisy amusements, even in its spirit of 
enterprise, that shocks an observer of my temperament. 
But Vienna has kept its ancient culture. It has a sense of 
measure. It is the capital of Central Europe, and lies half- 
way between the Extreme East and the Extreme West of 
the Continent; yet it is, as much as Paris and London, 
perhaps essentially more than Paris and London, a Western 
city—a Western city with a window to the East. For its 
roots are deep down in the traditions of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Berlin is nouveau riche; Vienna, despite the 
collapse of the monarchy, has all the quality of true 
aristocracy. 

The very coins seemed symbolical. On some of them were 
stamped the head of Schubert. To be sure, the Centenary 
of Schubert was celebrated not long ago, and thus a special 
occasion was offered for the striking of his effigy. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficult to imagine the head of Shakespeare on an 
English shilling; and it appears to me that the Austrians 
have a peculiar consciousness of what constitutes their 
national glory. Possibly, as Keyserling remarks, the 
Austrian is of weak character and lacking in practical ability, 
but he is tactful, good-natured, Mozartian, and spirituel. 
In the far-off days of the ancient Empire, when the Germanies 
were a loose conglomeration of States, which the French and 
other kings endeavoured to keep divided and independent, 
the overlordship of Austria was exercised not by violence 
but by tolerance. The rise of Prussia was the manifestation 
of the opposite forces of the Germanic spirit. There 1s, 
indeed, no stronger contrast than is furnished by Berlin 
and Vienna, and the historic contrast can be appreciated as 
clearly as ever to-day. 

Doubtless there has been a good deal of exaggeration about 
the pre-war oppression by Austria of the various races which 
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made up the ramshackle Empire. The component parts 
had always a certain freedom. Some had their Diets. 
Such compulsion as they suffered was the inevitable conse- 
quence of a bureaucratic system which insisted on centralisa- 
tion; and old bureaucratic systems, strongly entrenched, 
tend to become autonomous, and to outpass the intentions 
of the nominal rulers. It was softness rather than hardness 
which brought about the disruption of Austria. Germany 
should have foreseen the destruction of its ally, and would 
have foreseen this result had it possessed a Bismarck. It is, 
of course, possible to suppose that the shattering of Austria 
was, at least unconsciously, an agreeable prospect for 
Germany; but in any case it should have been apparent 
that, while German unity would be welded by the war, 
Austrian unity demanded increasing decentralisation and 
unbroken peace. Defeat was obviously fatal, and the 
unfortunate Karl, realising the truth, feebly attempted to 
secure a speedy peace, and by his feebleness contributed to 
the victory of the Allies. 

My impression, after many conversations with men of 
different classes, is that in Vienna itself there is no great 
regret for the vanished order of things. Austrian ambitions 
are scarcely political. They are of a different kind. The 
old aristocracy, now dispersed and impotent, naturally 
asked nothing better than a continuation of the former 
regime which was profitable to them; but the people are 
perfectly content to be a small nation. Their problem is 
economic, and I heard somewhat pathetic discussion as to 
whether Austria could not be turned into a country on the 
pattern of Switzerland—a tourist resort, living comfortably 
on the bounty of visitors. As for the Anschluss, everybody 
is in favour of it, not because Austria would thus form part 
of the great German Reich, but because the union with 
Germany would solve to some extent the economic problem. 
They do not, however, anticipate subservience to Berlin. 


The Anschluss, as they conceive it, would be merely a con-. 


venient arrangement that would permit them to live their 
own lives. But there is not, in my opinion, any acute desire 
for the Anschluss. It is regarded as an ultimate necessity, 
but it is not something for which immediate sacrifices are 
to be made. The laisser-faire which distinguishes the 
Austrian is to be seen here as elsewhere. In good time the 
union will be accomplished, but there is no need to hasten 
the day or to provoke troubles. Perhaps the real opposition 
to the union will, paradoxically enough, come from the 
German side. From the German side there are objections 
to the incorporation of a comparatively amiable people 
who will counterbalance the influence of Prussia in the 
affairs of the Reich. 

The strongest feeling that I found was directed against 
Italy. The Austrians have no quarrel with Italy as such, 
but they are shocked at the behaviour of the Italian 
government in South Tyrol. South Tyrol is inhabited almost 
exclusively by Austrians, yet it was given to Italy. So 
easygoing are the Austrians that they were ready to forget 
the injustice done to them and to exist on friendly terms 
with the Italians. But then came the awakening of 
nationalism in Italy, and the Austrians were deeply distressed 
by its workings among their lost compatriots. They 
informed me, with as much indignation as they are capable 
of, that they could have forgiven everything except the 
dragooning of Mussolini. On the tombstones in South Tyrol 
Inscriptions must not be chiselled in the German language, 
but in Italian. Surely this is almost a sacrilegious decree, 
and one well understands the sadness of the Austrians in 
recalling this and similar facts. But even in this respect 
Austrian indulgence soon displays itself. The director of 
one of the most important Viennese journals deprecated 


the provocation which the Austrians of South Tyrol had 
given to the Italians. They had, it appears, written 
abusively of their new masters, and this abuse was calculated 
to bring upon them retaliatory measures. 


‘* Of course,”’ said he, “‘ it is not surprising that they should have 
expressed themselves bitterly, but what good could that do? Since 
they are under the Italian government, it is better that they should 
submit passively. That is the way to obtain better treatment. 
Our authorities have intimated as much to them, and now things 
will improve. The Italians are not really unfriendly to Austria 
and the Austrians. It is absurd for them to have any fear of the 
comparatively few Austrians who come within their jurisdiction. 
Czechoslovakia is not afraid of the millions of Germans in their 
midst, and it has accorded to them full liberty, so that there is 
hardly a German problem in Czechoslovakia to-day. Why then 
should Italy be so intent on Italianising the Austrians of South 


Tyrol?” 

This kind of a speech was typical. Nothing struck me 
more than the absence of animosity. The politicians 
themselves are mild enough. One reads in the newspapers 
of demonstrations in the Viennese streets, with the parties 
glaring at each other and ready to come to blows. There 
are alarmist speculations in advance, and one pictures Vienna 
bathed in blood. But, in fact, the parties parade, Socialists 
and Catholics, in perfect amity; and there is no question 
of a clash. The other day President Miklas, himself a 
Christian Socialist, as is the Chancellor, Monsignor Siepel, 
gave a tea which brought together the leaders of the parties ; 
and it was the subject of comment that Catholics and Pan- 
Germans and Social-Democrats munched sandwiches and 
rusks together, and chatted pleasantly. I do not know what 
is the purpose of such social items. For my part I cannot 
imagine that Austrians should behave otherwise than 
munch their rusks and chat pleasantly together. 

During my stay in the town there was held the Messe—or 
Fair—and this industrial exhibition indicated the relative 
prosperity of Austrian trade. The artistic products, notably 
the leather goods for which Austria is renowned, made a 
brave show; and I am informed that metallurgy is making 
immense strides. The general imports and exports are on 
the up grade. Czechoslovakia and Germany are the principal 
customers of the country. It did not surprise me to fall in 
with a group of commercial attachés from American 
Embassies and Legations. They are to be encountered 
everywhere in Europe, and here they were, forty of them, 
holding a conference. Their object was to ensure co- 
operation, with a view to the expansion of American 
interests. 

These are only random notes, jotted down en route, and 
I cannot enter into the details of my experiences. But the 
dominant note was one of cheerfulness. The theatres, big 
and little, the magnificent opera-house, the music-halls and 
the cabarets, were crowded, though the foreign invasion 
has not begun, There were new plays and musical comedies. 
At the famous Sacher’s there was dancing as merry as ever. 
The cream overflowed in one’s cup as in a shaving mug. 
The women were stylishly dressed. The Kartnerstrasse and 
the Ring were brilliantly lighted; and I wandered about 
with delight among the palaces, in the parks, and by the river, 
finding everything gay and sparkling. The smart uniforms 
have gone, and the Court life has gone—part of the Fair 
was housed in an old Imperial building—but there was 
music and amusement galore; while the intellectual life of 
Vienna is as intense as at any time since the University was 
founded six centuries ago. My companions were Viennese 
students, littérateurs, politicians, and they were keenly aware 
of modern movements though profoundly rooted in the past. 
That past has been of the greatest importance to Europe; 
and the importance of Austria, politically and intellectually, 
in the European scheme has by no means ended. 

S1isLEY HUDDLESTON, 
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IT’S A FINE WORLD 


** 'T T’S a fine world we live in, sir.” It was a Sussex 
I farmer who said this to me on Good Friday morning, 
and he said it with such an air of happy discovery 
that he turned me in a second from a Laodicean into a 
flaming optimist. He was not talking about farming, over 
the condition of which, indeed, he was despondent. He 
was not talking of the great heroes of ancient and modern 
times. He was talking of a “ jenny-wren ” that had built 
a nest in a horse’s saddle hanging on a peg in his barn, and 
a “drove” of goldfinches that he had seen flying on the 
slope of the downs. 

A wren’s nest in a saddle and a flight of goldfinches may 
be small enough evidence of the fineness of a world in 
which millions of human beings cannot get enough to eat 
and millions are born and die in squalour—a world in 
which murder and theft and cruelty are common ingredients 
of the day’s news—in which the countryside itself is in 
many places being made as repellent to the eye as the 
towns—a world that is, from one point of view, a vast 
graveyard, and, from another point of view, a vast hospital. 
And yet, trifles though they are, they or things comparable 
to them are to most of us convincing evidence. We may 
be pessimists when we think of the universe rolling to its 
ruin, but we become optimists at sight of the first crocus 
pushing its way into the light in the garden. Man’s 
inhumanity to man, when we think of it, may make us mourn ; 
but let a kitten obtrude its paws and bright eyes from under 
the sofa, and the whole world is changed. Even in a world 
in which misery was universal, I am sure that human beings 
would again and again forget their miseries to watch a 
puppy tearing a slipper, or a frog thrusting its silly eyes 
above the surface of a pond, or a green beetle with orange 
spots on its wings resting on a blade of grass, or a tree- 
creeper running up the stem of one tree after another. 
The world may, broadly speaking, be a dismal place, but 
it contains a million million things in which we cannot 
help being interested to the point of forgetting everything 
else for at least the moment. The existence of a single 
dragon-fly—the existence, indeed, of a single mouse of the 
right size—is enough to prove conclusively that the world 
is a fine place. 

Not that there are not proofs more momentous and 
majestic. The smiling courage of Socrates as he is con- 
demned to death persuades us of the fineness even of a 
world in which such a man as Socrates is condemned to 
die. The faith of the martyrs pushes into the background 
the foulness of their persecutors. The hero, even more than 
the goldfinch, convinces us that the world is a place in 
which it is good to be alive. No man can be in love 
without believing that it’s a fine world we live in. And we 
get evidence almost as strong from the poets, the painters, 
and the musicians. A line from Hamlet, a song from Figaro, 
a picture by Fra Angelico—in an instant theories of pessimism 
fall into dust and the most melancholy man is in a trance 
of delight. Even the pessimistic writers, if they write well 
enough, stir us into optimism by the excellence of their 
writing. Schopenhauer did not believe that it is a par- 
ticularly fine world, but it is possible for other people to be 
all the more convinced that it is a fine world because 
Schopenhauer wrote in it. Thomas Hardy has probably 
made as many people believe that it is a fine world as 
Browning. The truth is, it is impossible to do anything 
well without proving that it is a fine world. Abraham 
Lincoln by his character and statesmanship proved it: the 
cook who grills a sole perfectly also proves it. 

That proofs of one kind or another should be continually 
recurring is of the utmost importance, for otherwise we 


should scarcely wish to go on living. Most of the great 
religions and all the arts may be said to aim at persuading 
us that it is a fine world or, if not a fine world, at least 
a fine universe. Many Christians have believed that it js 
a very evil world, but they made up for this by extending 
life into Paradise. And even the present world they 
admitted to have been a fine place before Eve was tempted 
by the serpent. Their very denunciation of the world as 
evil, by an odd paradox, had the result of convincing millions 
of people that life was good. For Christianity is ultimately 
a religion of hope for the common man, and where there is 
hope the world is a fine place. 

As for the artists, their very tragedies are praise of the 
world. It is very difficult to explain why we should believe 
that it is a fine world because Agamemnon and Clytemnestra 
were murdered, and Othello committed suicide after 
smothering his wife, and Lear was driven to insanity and 
death by his heartless daughters. It is not only that we 
have been interested: we are interested in the murders of 
Burke and Hare, but we do not, if we read about them, feel 
that the world is finer for their having lived. As we read a 
great tragedy, on the other hand, we experience a strange 
exaltation as though we were moving in a larger world. 
And it is a curious fact that we should feel considerably 
less exaltation if the heroes of the tragedies were in the end 
saved from their doom. If a triumphant Lear lived happily 
ever after with a Cordelia happily married to a happy 
prince, we should be robbed of half our pleasure in reading 
about them. And yet Lear would have been none the less 
noble if an accident of fate had prolonged his life. The 
fineness of the world, one would think, would have been 
even better attested by Hamlet’s survival of the duel than 
by his succumbing to the plot of a murderous uncle. A 
world in which Romeo and Juliet continued to live ought 
to be at least as beautiful as a world in which they died 
largely through a misunderstanding. Yet, somehow or 
other, life—in a play—seems less wonderful with a happy 
than with an unhappy ending. Possibly there are modern 
critics who would argue that this shows that there is a 
Sadistic element in our appreciation of tragedy, but we know 
for a fact that tender-hearted people who would not hurt 
a fly are among those who are most enraptured by the tragic 
deaths of heroes. I doubt if the most virtuous man on 
earth obtains in a work of imagination one-tenth as much 
pleasure from the death of a villain that he obtains from 
the death of a hero. Probably this is partly due to the fact 
that the greater the doom the greater is our sympathy 
with the victim of the doom, if he be sufficiently noble. 

Our pleasure in tragedy is largely the pleasure of sympathy 
at its deepest. In ordinary life we are not conscious of the 
pleasure of sympathy when we are witnesses of a tragedy, 
because we are acutely conscious of the suffering of a fellow- 
creature. On the other hand, when we are remote enough 
from the tragedy, as we are, not only in a work of pure 
imagination, but in a biography, we see suffering swallowed 
up in nobleness, and, if the sufferer is a hero, his story 1s 
a story of triumph. Romeo and Juliet, conquered by death, 
seem stronger than death in their love. The hero in his 
suffering seems large as Prometheus, and to be Pro- 
metheus is somehow to live triumphantly. It has always been 
in tragedy that man has enjoyed his greatest triumphs. Even 
Satan triumphed when he became a tragic figure in Milton's 
Hell. That, possibly, gives us a clue to the nature of the 
pleasure we take in tragedy. It is more than the pleasure 
of sympathy. It is pleasure in deathless courage — the 
courage of a noble figure matched against omnipotent fate. 
Such courage convinces us that it’s a fine world we live 
in. The figures of the heroes and heroines of tragedy 
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are figures whose presence would ennoble the Elysian 
fields. 

Much of the realistic fiction of the last century—even 
the fiction of genius—is already dead because it is largely 
populated by men and women who would be as much out 
of place in the Elysian fields as a woman with a bustle. 
You can imagine almost any animal—say,.a toad or an 
adder—in the Elysian fields more easily than the majority 
of the men and women of the realists. Our interest in 
them is mainly the interest of curiosity—a source of pleasure 
not negligible, but yet insufficient alone to keep us per- 
manently interested in a human being. The writers who 
continue to delight us do not somehow leave us with the 
impression that the world is either a foul or a dull place. 
Swift attempted to prove that it was, but proved it so wittily 
that it was impossible to believe it. Apart from this, Swift 
is himself the presiding character in his writings, and we 
are always aware of him in the background as a figure of 
noble rage—a figure that ennobles life scarcely less than that 
of a tragic hero. 

As I have said, however, you need not go to the great men 
and their works for evidence that the world is a good place. 
You will find it in any wood or in any garden at this time of 
the year as easily as in Plutarch. Among animals, I confess 
it is difficult to find it in the house-fly or the horse-fly, but 
I find it in the spider and in the pig. Not, perhaps, so 
much as in a drove of goldfinches or in a jenny-wren building 
its nest in a saddle, but enough to turn the scale between 
pessimism and optimism. Still, it is not the farmer who 
keeps pigs that I envy, but the farmer in whose barn the 
wren built a nest. I would rather that such a thing should 
happen to me than that I should be the conqueror of Asia. 
I would rather even meet a man to whom it had happened 
than be the conqueror of Asia. Luckily Imethim. y. y. 


Correspondence 
THE LIBERAL PLEDGE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Str,—One of your correspondents has asked what the Labour 
Party has to say about the Liberal plans for unemployment. 
Though I speak for no one but myself, may I suggest that a 
— reply to Mr. Lloyd George might be somewhat as 
ollows :— 

“We welcome your aid in forcing the issue of unemployment, 
but we fear that you are still hankering after the old method of 
relief works to which you resorted in 1920-1922. Not that we 
disagree with your demand for the maximum development of road 
transport and the rehousing of the dwellers in slums. Such plans 
are desirable in themselves, if they are conducted on strictly 
economic lines, but it is false to pretend that they are also a cure- 
all for the many varieties of unemployment. In the first place, 
the majority of the 1,200,000 workless are not to be regarded as 
surplus to requirements in their trades. Their trouble is that they 
are suffering too many breaks, varying from a single day to a 
month or two, between jobs. But they are still needed in their 
own vocations and their own districts, and they are more valuable 
there than anywhere else. It is foolish to think of uprooting 
them and moving them off wholesale to navvies’ work or the like. 
Really to melt the ice of this kind of unemployment we must raise 
the whole economic temperature through one or two degrees, 
and diminish the gaps in employment, until we have reduced the 
percentages of the workless to 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. in prac- 
tically every trade. After that, there will still remain a vast 
Programme of effort before us, to remove the many root causes of 
chronic unemployment which lie in the ill-regulated practices of 
industry itself, 


relies lopment schemes will, of course, afford some measure of 
buil di particularly in the trades of public works contracting and 
shouhd ©. By the end of a year (in the summer months) we 
which .©xpect to have absorbed all the reserve of efficient labour 
shoul at lying idle or only partly used in these categories, and we 

hope to have transferred a certain number of suitable men 


from distressed areas as well. But, even among the transferable 
surplus of unskilled labourers, there are many who, by reasons of 
age or otherwise, are quite unsuited to heavy manual toil. More- 
over, concrete roads can no longer be made by the simple methods 
of pick and shovel. They require much plant, a nucleus of 
highly skilled men and, in many cases, at least 50 per cent. of 
experienced men of the navvy type. Thus there is no question of 
recruiting all the labour from the miscellaneous host of the regis- 
tered unemployed. That would mean abandoning all standards 
of competence and turning the whole project into relief works of 
the old pattern. 

‘‘ In any case, your calculations as to employment are based on 
two (or more) fallacies. First you promise an impossible concen- 
tration of extra expenditure in the first 12 months or so, and then 
you assume that all the money spent on wages will go into the 
pockets of extra workers, who would otherwise be claiming benefit 
at the Exchanges. 

** Consider the orders for materials which, in your estimate, are 
made to account for more than half the new employment. These 
would be spread out thinly over many firms, and some might 
have to go overseas. The regular staffs would, for all you know, 
be capable of turning out the supplies without any increase of 
labour worth considering, particularly in the machine industries. 
To use up these reserves would be all to the good, but it is in such 
ways as this that a large share of the expenditure would trickle 
away without any marked effects on the unemployment register. 

** May we add, on this point, that there is something ridiculous in 
the heated arguments of your followers as to exactly how many 
additional workers can be employed per million pounds of expendi- 
ture? In fact, there is no such equation ; nothing but an abstract 
formula of man-months of work. Every scheme differs from 
every other, the cost of labour and the rate of progress varying 
with the nature of the terrain, the weather and a hundred other 
factors. To fight a general election on mystical arithmetic of 
this kind reminds us of the solemn controversies of the ancient 
Schoolmen as to how many angels could dance upon a needle’s 
point. 

‘* No, we must not expect too much from schemes of public work. 
Either they will be economic schemes, in which case they can 
never employ an army of temporary labour from other industries, 
or they will be relief works, which, throughout a hundred years of 
varied experiment, have been uniformly unsuccessful, if not 
actually harmful. Our intention is to promote development just 
so far as it is valuable for its own sake and no further. If inten- 
sified programmes are justified, beyond the capacity of the trades 
concerned, we should proceed to enlarge those trades by appro- 
priate systems of training, transfers, etc., but we should wish to see 
some years ahead before we incurred so grave a responsibility.” 

Yours, etc., 
R. C. Davison. 


[Thereis much, no doubt, to be said for cautious conservatism and 
for ‘‘ wishing to see some years ahead,”’ but after five years of Mr. 
Baldwin many people are rather tired of that sort of attitude, 
and are ready to face the risks of a courageous experiment— 
especially as there seems to be no one who is capable of “ seeing 
some years ahead ” in any branch of industrial economics. The 
truth is that we really do not know what can be done in this 
particular connection, any more than we knew at the beginning 
of the war the real possibilities of British industry and finance. 
Many very able economists then prophesied national bankruptcy 
within a few months. Why not take our courage in both hands 
and see what can be done? Even the greatest of mistakes is 
likely to be better than Baldwinian stagnation.—Ep. N.S.] 


GERMANY AND POLAND 
To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srmr,—It can hardly be disputed that there is in England a 
substantial volume of opinion favouring the consolidation by 
Poland of the benefits conferred upon her by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the most vital of them being of course her newly acquired 
self-expression. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt that 
large and independent sections are equally insistent that justice 
be done to Germany within the terms of the Peace Treaty and in 
agreement with the provisions of the Minority Treaty to which 
Poland has affixed her signature. 

The report of a full investigation into the German Minority 
grievances which is to be submitted to the June meeting of the 
Council of the League of Nations is to Germany of urgent and 
far-reaching importance, and her statesmen are earnestly hoping 
that the investigation will be thorough-going and impartial. 

The Polish Government has recently claimed that more than 
1,000,000 Poles scattered throughout Germany do not enjoy 
the rights and privileges given to the German Minorities in the 
ceded districts of Upper Silesia and in Poland itself. Germany 
is disposed to question the accuracy of these figures, for, apart 
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from the 150,000 Poles established in German Silesia and 400,000 
odd in Rhenish Westphalia, there are only insignificant numbers 
settled elsewhere. But this mere examination of figures will not 
take us to the root of the question. No useful purpose can be 
served by Poland stressing the point that Germany has not signed 
a similar Minority Treaty. She was not called upon to do so by 
the Allied Powers, for her Minorities have been taken away from 
her, and no alien populations have been transferred to her 
Sovereignty. To Poland, on the contrary, have fallen the solemn 
obligations to safeguard the cultural autonomy of the various 
Minorities handed over to her rule, and she has given specific 
guarantees to the League in this respect. 

The German point of view seems to be that the ‘‘ Deutschen 
Volksbund,” regarded as suspect by Poland, is the only society 
in Upper Silesia which supplies information and legal advice 
and protects German interests. The German Deputy Naumann 
pointed out on January 22nd, 1929, in reply to the Polish Foreign 
Minister, that Herr Scherff, the secretary of the society, has 
been acquitted by the Polish Supreme Court although he was 
condemned by the subordinate authorities. Naumann further 
pointed out to the External Commission in Poland that the 
secret agent who secured the arrest of Herr Ulitz on various 
charges was previously imprisoned by the Polish Government 
for forging documents. 

The Germans also bitterly complain of the vigorous policy of 
expulsions and confiscations of land directed against their former 
nationals in Polish Upper Silesia. The compensations awarded 
have been absurdly low, averaging some 10 to 15 per cent. of 
the pre-war prices of land. 

One does not wish to take sides in this dispute, but it seems 
pretty obvious that, so far as facts are concerned, Germany’s 
case is overwhelmingly strong. If, as the result of Dr. Strese- 
mann’s protest, the League procedure were to be simplified and a 
permanent Minorities Commission appointed, specifically charged 
with the disposal of Minority grievances, it would be a big step 
forward in the right direction, as the German Minorities are not 
the only ones harassed with serious grievances. | 

In the meanwhile, the dissolution of the Upper Silesian Sejm 
has been aggravated by rumours of the coming Dictatorship in 
Poland. It is but cold comfort for Upper Silesia to be told that 
though the Parliament has been dissolved, its Deputies remain. 

A satisfactory handling of this issue is necessary for the pacifi- 
cation of Central Europe. Its urgency is increased by the 
imminence of the Reparations negotiations.— Yours, etc., 

H. M. BEL. 

Berlin. 

March 29th. 


THE BURDEN OF RAILWAY RATES 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Owing to British railway charges being nearly 200 per 
cent. higher than abroad, foreign agricultural produce and other 
commodities are being transported over 100 miles by rail and 
thence by sea to London and our other coastal towns at a cheaper 
inclusive charge than British producers can send their commodities 
50 miles by rail to the same places. Unemployment is thus 
created through our markets being swamped with foreign produce, 
which prevents the sale—and, consequently, the production—of 
home-grown and manufactured goods. 

The anomalous conditions mentioned have not only been 
drawn attention to by leading members of agriculture and the 
coal, iron, steel and other trades, but have also recently been 
referred to by responsible railwaymen. Therefore, in describing 
them as a complete fallacy, whether held by me or the members of 
the Balfour Committee, Mr. E. T. Good will probably find it 
difficult to persuade you that his own peculiar views emanate 
from a better informed and a more competent authority on the 
subject. 

The principal reason for these unsatisfactory railway conditions 
is that, whereas in other countries transport rates have gradually 
fallen to much lower levels over a long period of years, the reverse 
has obtained in Great Britain, where rates have always had to be 
kept up, or raised, in order to meet the prodigious cost of the 
ever-growing shunting, empty haulage and other heavy expenses 
incurred by the rapidly increasing numbers of privately-owned 
wagons, 

The position will, perhaps, be better appreciated from the 
following comparison with the U.S.A. During the last 50 years, 
American operating expenses and ton-mile rates gradually fell 
from about 2°75 cents in 1875 to under 1 cent a ton-mile in 1914. 
As a consequence of the war, the rate rose again to 1-75 cents, 
but by drastically overhauling their methods (which included 
the abolition of private ownership in some 200,000 wagons) the 
rate fell again to 1-25 cents in 1927, notwithstanding the fact 
that the average daily pay of their workers increased from 
$2-54 cents in 1914 to $5°35 cents in 1927—-nearly three times 


more than in Great Britain, where the ton-mile rate has risen to 
the unprecedented level of the equivalent of 3-50 cents, or almost 
200 per cent. higher than in American and Continental countries ! 

The statements made by me respecting privately-owned 
wagons are in perfect accord with those collectively expressed by 
the operative staff and many of the principal traffic officers of the 
railways, and Mr. Good—in common with the colliery owners— 
labours under a lack of knowledge of traffic operation in claiming 
that there is an advantage in traders possessing their own trucks, 
The facts are that, through the present custom of each colliery 
keeping its own particular reserve of trucks (which often involves 
another colliery stopping, and miners being thrown out of work, 
through so-called ‘‘ shortage ’’ of wagons), there is a huge glut of 
wagons on the railways. In South Wales, for instance, there are 
said to be over 200,000 private wagons. The total output of 
coal in this district is, approximately, one million tons a week— 
600,000 tons export, 400,000 tons landsale. The transport of 
100,000 tons a day to the docks nominally requires 10,000 trucks 
—many of which, however, make two loaded journeys a day. 
In the event of shipments being totally suspended at all the docks 
for three days, 30,000 wagons would keep every colliery in South 
Wales fully employed during that period. Alternatively, half 
the collieries could be kept working for a week, or longer. 

The domestic and industrial coal requires 6,500 wagons a day, 
and, as the bulk of this traffic is delivered within a radius of 
50 miles, and is mostly discharged the same day or day after 
dispatch from the colliery, a total of 50,000 trucks should be ample 
to cover the whole of the needs of the South Wales coal trade. 
Consequently, the surplus of 150,000 wagons (whose length is 
about 20 feet each), together with the land and hundreds of 
miles of sidings required for their accommodation, represents 
tens of millions of sterling of colliery capital standing idle and 
unproductive. 

The claim that colliery owners can store coal in wagons cheaper 
than the railways is also illusory. In normal times the reserve 
of colliery trucks is probably not used for coal storage for more 
than a month (in broken periods) in the course of the year, for 
which the colliery owner must debit himself with a full year’s 
interest, etc., on the truck—say, £12. But, under railway 
ownership, he would only pay for the time the wagon was actually 
employed. The railway would give a free period of 24 hours 
to meet the peculiar conditions of the coal trade, and, even if it 
then charged the full demurrage rate of 3s. a day, the total cost 
fot one month (in broken periods) would be well under £4. 

The present troubles of the coal trade are largely due to 
inflated overhead charges (rail and distribution), creating high 
prices, which seriously restrict the sale of domestic fuel. These 
charges add nearly 200 per cent. to the pithead price of coal in 
London and many other towns—thus placing it almost beyond the 
pockets of millions of working-class people, who can only afford 
to buy sparingly and in very small quantities. 

In regard to high-capacity stock, twenty-ton and forty-ton 
wagons make for an economy of 50 and 75 per cent. respectively 
in operating expenses, i.e., only one truck is shunted, weighed, 
labelled, tipped, repaired, etc., instead of two or four, and only 
one train is run instead of two or four trains of 10-ton trucks. 
Therefore, in describing these simple and palpable economies 
as fantastic, Mr. Good, far from justifying his pretensions to being 
a superior authority on the subject, betrays a lack of experience 
of traffic operation, of the economics of railway transportation. 

Yours, etc., 

E. R. B. RosBerts, 
late of Traffic Department, 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Railway. 


London, 
March 3lst. 


DISTRESS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is to be hoped that sympathy with those in distressed 
areas will not blind us to one of the most startling innovations in 
National Finance we have seen for many years, and that the 
success of the Lord Mayor’s Fund will not encourage us to forget 
that it is the duty of every civilised State to provide the means of 
livelihood for its citizens. 

The idea of giving pound per pound may be admirable when the 
squire wishes to encourage a Church bazaar or when the Carnegie 
Trust establishes organs in Baptist chapels, but it is rather 4 
different matter when your next meal depends on charity and the 
following one is promised by the Government. The health and 
character of the growing generation should surely be built on 
firmer foundations. ' 

It is ridiculous for a government to say ‘“ where charity has 
relieved distress, we will double its efforts, but if you cannot beg 
successfully, then you must starve, for we will do nothing for you. 
It is a scheme which might, however, be tried for other nation 
services. If the Government said, “‘ We will give a pound for the 
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Navy for every pound voluntarily subscribed for the Army,” we 
might have more funds available for education and health. 
Yours etc., 


St. George’s Hotel, Llandudno. C. A. AsHiEy. 


April 2nd. 


A QUESTION OF ACCURACY 
To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sin,—In Tue New StaTeEsMAN of March 30th, “ correctitude ” 
is described as a “‘ perfectly good old English word.” 

Some thirty years ago I used it in an editorial article, and was 
promptly taken to task by a correspondent. Anxious to justify 
myself, I ransacked the dictionaries of that date, and to my 
chagrin found that the word was not given in a single one. 

Recently I chanced upon “ correctitude ” in the Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary, and remarked to my family that the word had now 
been grafted on to the English language. Since reading your 
footnote, however, I have found that “ correctitude” is still 
tabu to the (Oxford) New English Dictionary, Webster, the 
Standard, Cassell’s, Chambers’s, and the New Gresham. 

It is not easy to see why “ correctitude ” should be unrecog- 
nised while ‘‘ exactitude” is sanctioned, but none the less the 
phrase “a perfectly good old English word” would hardly 
appear to be tenable.—Yours, etc., CHARLES L. FREESTON. 

Etwall, Beaconsfield, Bucks. 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sin,—No paper has a better name for candour than THE NEw 
SraTESMAN; and as an old and attached subscriber I am pained 
by your answer to Mr. M. P. Shiel’s letter. It may, as you say, 
be comparatively harmless and silly, but not to be countenanced 
or excused, to leave out “ horrible ’’ and substitute “* correctness ” 
for “ correctitude ” in making what “ purports to be a definite 
quotation”; just as it may be all that to cite a familiar line of 
Aschylus as a “ famous Homeric tag,” which one of your most 
justly esteemed contributors does in the same number. But 
“* questionable,” or we might use a stronger word”? Such 
severity can only mean one thing: your “ stronger word ” must 
have been one which would signify obtaining money, or at any rate 
prestige, on false pretences; and it is fantastic to suppose that 
any human being would buy or admire Mr. Shiel’s book if 
Mr. Bland had said “ correctness,” but not if he said “ correcti- 
tude.” The gravamen of your charge was evidently that praise 
of one book had been used to puff another. Mr. Shiel points 
out that it was the same book with a changed title; and of this 
your answer takes no notice. Sticking to guns at any cost is a 
“method which does not in the long run pay.”—Yours, etc., 

5 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. EpWwarRD MarsH. 


[Our protest was intended to have a general application to the 
growing habit of “ editing” press criticisms for the purposes of 
advertisement. A very small change may alter the whole tenor 


of a particular sentence. There should be no changes whatsoever. 
—Ep. N.S.] 


OHS RATH, EASTILL IN LABTRY ? 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Sinclair Lewis once allowed a differential equation 
to rear its head in one of his novels. I do not suppose many 
readers tried to solve it. But in his latest book, Dodsworth, he 
has presented a problem of a different order. On page 64 the 
hero visits a London theatre for the first time; and he feels 
forlorn. 

“He did not understand more than two-thirds of what the 
actors said on the stage. He had been brought up to believe 
that the English language and the American language were 
one, but what could a citizen of Zenith make of ‘ Ohs rath, eastill 
in labtry’? What were they talking about? What was the 
play about ? ” 

I must confess the problem has defeated me. I have tried to 
Pronounce the mystic phrase with that “‘ twang which is called 

talking through the nose,’ because it consists in failing to talk 
through the nose,’ but it remains as dead as an Easter Island 
Inscription. Probably some nuance of tone makes it quite 
simple. In which case write me ‘* mut ” or “ boob.’’—Yours, etc., 

1 Campden Hill Court, W. 8. H. P. Garwoop. 


_ [It defeated us also when we read it, so we can offer no explana- 
tion—Ep. N S.] 


PEPYS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


Smr,—In the appreciative notice of Further Correspondence of 
amuel Pepys, which appeared in your last issue, reference is 


made to a letter written by Pepys to Lord Brouncker at the 
Navy Board ‘“‘ by the help of a tube,” and the reviewer adds that 
“this was presumably some kind of fountain pen.”’ 

The allusion is to the diarist’s use of paper tubes for the ease 
of his eyes when reading or writing, to which there are several 
references in the Diary; for instance, on August 23rd, 1668, the 
entry occurs: ‘* After dinner to the office . . . to examine my 
letter to the Duke of York, which to my great joy I did very 
well by my paper tube, without pain to my eyes.” 

It was the case, nevertheless, that Pepys possessed a fountain 
pen; foron August 5th, 1663, Coventry gave him “‘ a silver pen... 
to carry inke in,” and on Sunday, August 9th, he began to use 
it for taking notes in Latin of one of the sermons preached in 
St. Olave’s, Hart Street, by Mr. Miller, the Rector.—Yours, etc., 

Aldeburgh, Suffolk, J. R. TANNER. 

March 380th. 


POUSHKIN 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Fifty shillings is a good deal to pay for one story as short 
as The Queen of Spades, admirable as it is; but some of your 
readers may be interested to know that there is, or was, a com- 
plete English translation of Poushkin’s short stories. Its title 
is Poushkin’s Prose Tales, translated by T. Keane. It was pub- 
lished by George Bell and Sons. My own copy is dated 1894, 
but whether the volume is still procurable or not I do not know. 
The translation is readable but undistinguished. 

Mérimée’s La Dame de Pique is, of course, of a different quality. 
It is to be found in the Carmen volume of the Calmann Lévy 
edition, which also contains a prose translation of two of 
Poushkin’s poems and a brief critical analysis of Gogol’s Dead 
Souls and Inspector General. 

Poushkin’s prose seems to go naturally into French. In Le 
Roman Russe Melchior de Vogiie points out that Poushkin as a 
prose writer “‘ received the indelible impress of Voltaire: the 
arrangement of the plot, the choice of details, the clear, concise 
phraseology, a little dry—it all seems thought in French, and 
this style has no analogy in Russian prose.” 

I hope that ‘* Affable Hawk ” will pardon my calling attention 
to a little slip in another part of his article. ‘* The multitudinous 
laughter of the sea” is not Homeric, but from the Prometheus 
of Aischylus. But his main contention is, of course, perfectly 
correct. Homer’s language is full of metaphors. When one 
hero shook hands with another he “ grew inio his hand”; a 
wounded man’s brain ‘‘ ran up out of the wound ”—+.e., spurted 
out; to address a person with words is literally to “‘ get a grip of 
him,” ete. So with adjectives we have ‘‘ steep,” or, as we say, 
** sheer ’”’ *“* destruction,” and, finally, one might mention our old 
friend ‘“* rose-fingered Dawn,” which is really a double-barrelled 
metaphor, as “‘ rose”? == of the colour of a rose, while the whole 
comparison is, I suppose, that of the spreading rays of the rising 
sun to the fingers of an outstretched hand. The epithet itself 
has always seemed to me slightly suggestive of chilblains, but 
those pests are, it is to be hoped, unknown to Aigean shores. 

Yours, etc., 
17 Park Crescent, W. 1. A. C; T. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PRINCE 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN, 

Srr,— Your review of The Tempestuous Prince leads me to 
think your readers may be interested in the following episode 
connected with his stay in England. While writing the history 
of the Travellers’ Club I found that the Prussian Minister called 
the attention of the committee of the Club to this passage in the 
Atheneum reflecting upon him: “ As to the ire of Prince Puckler 
Muskau against the Travellers’ Club, it may without much 
difficulty be accounted for when we consider that Baron Bulow 
found all his influence necessary to spare his friend the disgrace 
of expulsion—for what, we know not, but certainly, as the 
ancient gentlewoman would say, not for his good behaviour,” 
—and proceeded to explain that the aggrieved Prince had 
appealed to him to obtain some redress. His Excellency there- 
fore besought the committee, by their sense of justice and the 
obliging attention they had always paid him, to investigate the 
matter. 

in reply, the committee, while disavowing their obligation “ to 
notice paragraphs in public papers for which they are not re- 
sponsible,” yet, in compliance with his Excellency’s desire, they 
had caused search to be made in their archives without finding 
any correspondence germane to the subject. 

As the point was not pressed, it would seem that Baron Bulow 
had no strong desire to espouse the complainant’s cause. 

Yours, etc., 


4 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 1. ALMERIC Firzroy. 
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Miscellany 


GREAT SHORT BIOGRAPHIES 


r NHE problem of the biographer is not unlike the problem 
of the novelist; it is similar, no doubt, but its 
solution is far less easy. Each works in the un 

known; but whereas the comparative tractability of his 

characters is the novelist’s profit (he can command a certain 
obedience from them; may frequently be observed melting 
down several fragmentary and exasperating personages in 
order to gain a single comprehensible whole; will suppress 
superfluities in the interests of what he considers to be the 
essential) a historian’s business lies among characters who, 
when they died, took along with them the secret of their 
existence. The essential part has been withdrawn. It has 
perished like the spirit and the flesh; like the bones, they 
have left behind them a mass of indestructible irrelevancies - 

names, dates, letters, contradictory anecdotes. Pick up a 

skull, and, tentatively, you can reconstruct the main con- 

tours of a face; but you cannot tell how the eye looked, how 
the smile beckoned ; you cannot reproduce the firm or sagging 
outlines of the skin. 

Full-length biographies often resemble those ponderous 
and laboriously documented volumes in which some for- 
gotten civilisation or prehistoric bird is so minutely and 
dispassionately described that, through our admiration of 
the author’s bone-science, we are inclined to lose sight of the 
inadequacy of the general impression. The choice, then, 
is between scientist and artist—yet not, be it understood, 
between the Victorian biographer as typified, say, by the 
author of the standard Life of Shelley and the modern 
biographer, whose manifold faults and virtues are, for 
example, summed up in the facile and ingenious books of 
M. André Maurois and Mr. Harold Nicholson. Both the 
Victorian and the Georgian seem to lack that power of 
giving their scattered observations an esthetic or moral 
consistency which is the mark of the true biographer as it 
is the mark of the true novelist. The portentous bias of their 
predecessors is scarcely more displeasing than the open- 
minded frivolity, nowadays a royal road to biographical 
success. Perhaps the great biography has never yet been 
written; perhaps it never will be written. The qualities 
which the writer of such a biography must needs possess 
are, incidentally, the qualities of narrative genius; he must 
be selective, intuitive, but not, in the deadlier sense of the 
word, “ imaginative’’; he must feel his subject strongly, 
but not, for Heaven’s sake! too strongly (thus happily 
avoiding the diffuse and rhapsodic manner into which Mr. 
Lytton Strachey’s Elizabethan researches have latterly 
precipitated him) ; he must be detailed and precise, yet not 
pedantic; in brief, he must be at the same time artist and 
scholar. His intellectual constitution must be of so rare a 
sort that he is able to endow his material with the kind of 
moral homogeneity to which I have referred above; this 
essay, we must exclaim, is but the part, a small part, of the 
larger system which, as he gradually unfolds it, is already 
firmly established in the biographer’s mind. 

Hence proceeds the superiority of the ancient biographer ; 
we share his certitudes, while the modern biographer allows 
us to share a fraction of his perplexities. Symptomatically 
enough, the modern biographer has developed a trick of 
rhetorical interrogation. Did the fading brain (he inquires 
pathetically as his protagonist lies dying) wander back 
towards recollections of childhood? Did it recapture the 
freshness of its early memories—the autumnal playing-fields, 
bordered by elm trees which sighed so mysteriously in the 
twilight, the flickering dormitory-lamp, the nursery-fire ?— 


a catalogue which, given verbal proficiency and a moderate 
degree of tact in depressing the soft-pedal, might be con- 
tinued ad infinitum. Why, indeed, should our hero not 
have thought of all these things? Equally, why of any of 
them? And, momentarily assuming that he did, though, 
of course, it makes a convenient jumping-off point for the 
biographer’s literary digressions, will the recital of his 
imaginary maunderings help us to a fuller and richer com- 
prehension of the great man’s peculiar temperament? It 
is not so much the inadequacy of the biographer’s knowledge 
that the profuse and unscrupulous employment of these and 
other kindred devices may reveal, as the inadequacy of the 
structure upon which it is based. It is not so much his 
slovenliness or his ignorance as the spiritual poverty of which 
it is a symptom—his failure to co-ordinate his impressions, 
however sceptical and essentially negative they are, the 
complete lack of that mental fineness from which the melan- 
choly stoicism of a great Roman historian got its air of a 
positive and brilliant faith : 


If, indeed, in some other world, there is some habitation for the 
spirits of the just; if, as the wise have thought, the soul is not extin- 
guished with the body, may eternal felicity be yours! From that 
vantage-point . . . do you turn aside our minds from regret and 
unavailing sorrow to the contemplation of your virtues. Those we 
must not lament... . Not satisfied by the mere image of your 
mortal body as you lived, wife and daughter may enjoy, what is 
more valuable, the form and feature of your mind. . . . Forthesoul 
is shaped of finer elements. Forma mentis aeterna ! 


Here, or better still in the Annals, since the Agricola has, it 
must be admitted, many of the characteristics of a formal 
graveside encomium, Tacitus displays just that succinctness 
and compressed beauty of style which, successfully eluding 
any suspicions of a purely didactic intent, contrives not 
only to give his subject a form, to depict a man as he lived 
and thought, but also to assign him a place in the larger 
constellation of spirits, infamous or famous, to which properly 
he belonged. The Roman historian was favoured, too, by 
the historical conventions of his age. A great history, his 
contemporaries realised, must partake of the character of a 
great epic poem and, accordingly, demands a certain poetic 
latitude. Set speeches provided an outlet—a general haran- 
guing his troops, a statesman enflaming the senate—speeches 
mainly fictitious (his audience knew), but which were per- 
missible because they served to fix the exact temperature of 
a situation, suggest the weightiness of the causes at issue, 
the inevitability of a conflict, the fervour of the opposing 
forces. And so Livy and Tacitus, deplorable as might be 
the story they had to tell—greed, oppression, civil bloodshed 
—could insist upon their conviction that, whatever sanguin- 
ary farce was then being enacted across the surface of our 
planet, the course it took deserves our sustained attention, 
and that, tragedy or farce, it was at least worth all the 
seriousness we can bring. 

But with the advent of Suetonius, picturesque biography 
had commenced. In his History of the Twelve Cesars, for 
the first time we have the accumulation of amusing trifles, 
salacious personalities, anecdotes and legends, flavoured by 
a strong dose of affected moral reprobation, to which the 
practice of subsequent biographers has accustomed us. 
Among the Great Short Biographies of the World collected in 
the present volume* a sharp division exists. There are 4 
few, a very few, biographies in the stricter sense great; 
a few which aspire to greatness; and then there are the 
biographies content with picturesqueness, with informing, 
entertaining, circularising anecdotes and telling “ good 
stories”: Diogenes Laertius on Socrates, Suetonius om 
Augustus, Stevenson on Villon, Thackeray on Swift from 
The English Humorists, a brilliant study, but overloaded 


* Great Short Biographies of the World. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
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with misplaced moral emphasis, Peacock’s lively misappre- 
hension of Shelley and Gozlan’s interesting but fragmentary 
and facetious recollections of Balzac. As against these latter 
we can cite, for instance, Saint-Simon’s estimate of the 
character of Louis XIV. and Johnson’s masterly analysis 
of Pope, extracted from the Lives of the Poets. There are 
others, but these two, chosen at random, are particularly 
striking examples. Neither of them is, in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, a biography; they are rather bio- 
graphical studies, and may provoke a question whether the 
method of telling a life story which implies the reeling-off 
of an orderly succession of unimportant fact does not tend 
positively to obscure the “ eternal form of the mind ” which 
it is meant to disclose. Certainly, after reading Johnson’s 
Pope, we seem to have acquired so intimate an understanding 
of that extraordinarily fierce and virile intelligence in- 
habiting a preternaturally debile and sickly frame, that, 
were we called upon suddenly to sit next to him at a dinner 
table, we might imagine ourselves just as well equipped to 
withstand the ordeal as many of his less fortunate contem- 
poraries : 


That he loved too well to eat, is certain. But that his sensuality 
shortened his life will not be hastily concluded, when it is remembered 
that a conformation so irregular lasted six and fifty years, notwith- 
standing such pertinacious diligence of study and meditation. In ail 
his intercourse with mankind, he had great delight in artifice, and 
endeavoured to attain all his purposes by indirect and unsuspected 
methods. ‘‘ He hardly drank tea without a stratagem.” If, at the 
house of friends, he wanted any accommodation, he was not willing 
to ask for it in plain terms, but would mention it remotely as some- 
thing convenient; though, when it was promised, he soon made it 
appear for whose sake it had been recommended .. . 

And later : 


Of his intellectual character, the constituent and fundamental 
principle was good sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of 
consonance and propriety. He saw immediately, of his own con- 
ceptions, what was to be chosen and what to be rejected; and, in 
the works of others, what was to be shunned and what was to be 
copied. But good sense alone is a sedate and quiescent quality, 
which manages its possessions well, but does not increase them; it 
collects few materials for its own operations, and preserves safety, 
but never gains supremacy. Pope had likewise genius, a mind 
active, ambitious and adventurous, always investigating, always 
aspiring; in its widest searches still longing to go forward, in its 
highest flights still wishing to be higher . 


For both Johnson and (with what differences!) Saint- 
Simon, when they are writing biography, appear to be writing 
a chapter of universal history. Let the text in hand be as 
apparently trifling as you please, yet the magniloquence 
of their theme would still overhang them. They pursue 
“the proper study of mankind” with the magnificence of 
great prophets, with the sympathy and tenderness of great 
dramatists. Than biography, no line of exploration dis- 
covers broader or more fascinating prospects; and so it 
comes about that, in spite of all its faults—occasional mis- 
translations and a curious strain of vulgarity which has 
emboldened the editor to include a fifth-rate Americanised 
version of the Gospel of St. Luke—Mr. Clark’s anthology is 
one of the most admirable publishing ventures of recent 
times. PETER QUENNELL. 


REFUSING £7,000 A YEAR 


T would be very pleasant for musicians if no possible 
dissonance could result from simultaneously making 
music and making money. If such a time were to 

come, it would be, in at least one sense of the word, the 
golden age for music. And there are not lacking optimists 
—Professional optimists, unfortunately—who assert that 
the time is here already : 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent is indeed a conscientious young man to 

have refused an offer of £7,000 a year for conducting in a cinema. 
His plans are, of course, his own affair, but I should have thought 
that he could have preserved his ideals as well as his object of doing 


good in the world of music excellently well by swallowing the pill— 
a well-gilded one. 


So speaks the optimist who writes daily in the “‘ Londoner’s 
Diary.” Another press comment is as follows : 


Dr. Malcolm Sargent’s refusal to accept £7,000 a year for acting 
as musical conductor at three ten-minute daily sessions at a West 
End cinema has provided a new answer to the burning problem : 
“*What to do with our boys—and girls?” Parents discussed the 
offer to-day even more heartily than it was discussed in London 
cinema and musical circles, 


This second paragraph illustrates vividly the gulf between 
the mentality of Fleet Street and that of the average 
ordinary Englishman. Most fathers and mothers are 
concerned for the future careers of their children, and 
most parents would try to dissuade their children from 
learning a trade or a profession which offered no chance 
of a livelihood; but are there many parents who are 
entirely indifferent to their children’s. aptitudes and tastes, 
and whose only criterion of an occupation is its earning 
power? If so, why do parents ever allow children to go 
into the Army, or the Navy, or the Church, or the Civil 
Service ? 

Is it true that the English nation has radically revised 
its conception of human life, and that the only criterion 
of human value it will accept in future is to be found in 
a man’s income-tax return? Ido not believe it; yet there 
is a steady pressure applied daily from Fleet Street to 
make this monetary standard of human value prevail, and 
it is applied in a thousand ways, from the crudest panegyrics 
of wealth to the subtlest insinuations of the incompetence 
and folly, not of those who are poor (after all, the majority 
of newspaper readers are very poor!) but of those who 
do not seize at all other costs every opportunity of becoming 
rich or making money. And this can be done with impunity 
because (1) it flatters the poor to read criticism of a man 
who has had, what they have not had, the opportunity 
of making a great deal of money but has failed to use it, 
for they show their superiority in condemning his folly; 
(2) when a man of talent does not apparently reap the reward 
of his talent the untalented are compensated. 

Such conclusions may seem to imply too low an opinion 
of human nature; nevertheless, Fleet Street will point 
to its ever-increasing circulations as a proof that its estimate 
of the average man is correct. Whether this actually is a 
proof or not is open to argument, since the average man 
who buys a newspaper never reads more than half of it, 
and it is probable that he does not take it very seriously 
or pay much attention to its opinions. Still, he cannot 
altogether escape the pernicious influence of its pervading 
tone, and the pervading tone of our newspapers to-day is 
the exaltation of wealth above every other virtue. The 
desirability of wealth, the attractions of wealth, are their 
constant theme. Murders, rapes, abductions, scandals, 
come and go with—to a news editor—an irritating infre- 
quency, but money, money, money is always in print if not 
in purse. 

There is nothing accidental in this daily apotheosis of 
money. The newspaper proprietors may not all be 
consciously aware of what they are doing, but they are 
obeying the natural instinct of the cobbler who says “ there 
is nothing like leather.” 

The chief obstacles to the attainment of complete power 
in the State by the merely moneyed are culture, professional 
ability and artistic talent. But if the rich can persuade 
the public that the criterion of culture, of professional 
ability and of artistic talent is their earning power, then 
the rich can provide their own artists and their own scholars 
and professional men by remunerating those who will be 
subservient to them, so that by the mere scale of their 
remuneration these hireling artists, scholars and professionals 
become accepted by the public as the best. 
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There we have the mystery of the £7,000 a year offer to 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent revealed in all its nakedness. The 
employers will pay their hirelings well, and they will then 
turn them on to the work of destroying those artists and 
scholars and professional men who were so foolish as not to 
sell themselves. What could be more natural than that, 
if Dr. Sargent received £7,000 a year for playing a cinema 
organ, he would praise cinema organs and cinema music? 
Or are we so naive as to believe that Dr. Sargent drawing 
£7,000 a year at the Pandemonium, would publicly announce 
his inferiority to Dr. X, drawing £700 a year at St. Pauper’s, 
or that he would publicly declare ‘sounds and effects ” 
to be less worth hearing than Bach’s Preludes and Fugues ? 
No; once Dr. Sargent accepted £7,000 a year at the 
Pandemonium, he would be lost to music for ever. 

But some readers may think that Dr. Sargent might 
raise the musical standard of the Pandemonium or any 
other cinema. I do not deny that the standard might be 
raised, but no cinema proprietor would pay £7,000 a year 
for that. It would not cost a penny a year to raise the 
musical standard of any cinema in the country. Good 
music and good musicians do not cost more money than 
bad; on the contrary, they generally cost less. 

And this leads me to the final reason why the newspapers 
try to get the money criterion of art generally accepted. 
The newspapers become rich through the advertisers. If 
all the drapery establishments in the country agreed to 
cease newspaper advertising to-morrow, it would nearly 
ruin the great popular newspapers. And if all industries 
and businesses ceased to advertise in them, those newspapers 
would be completely ruined. Therefore, to keep advertise- 
ments, the newspapers encourage their readers to buy. 
But there is no money in good art, because there is not 
much of it; it can be heard over and over again with 
increasing pleasure and enjoyment, and it needs many 
hours of initial preparation and study for each hour’s 
enjoyment. So, for commercial purposes, a substitute must 
be found, an ersatz art, and such is the art of the average 
cinema, and such is the music in the cinema. No study, 
no preparation is needed to consume this ersatz commodity. 
But large fortunes can be made out of it, because it can 
be manufactured and bought without personal effort daily. 
To hear Mr. Backhaus playing Brahms’s “ Paganini ” 
Variations, or Mr. Cortot playing all Chopin’s Preludes, 
or Weingartner conducting the “ Eroica” requires a con- 
siderable effort of intelligent concentration; but to hear 
the “sounds and effects” of an electric cinema organ 
you need hardly listen. To consume perfectly and docilely 
this ersatz art, an ersatz human being is required, a mere 
standard automaton who will spend all the money he earns 
(for the enrichment of the manufacturers) on standard 
ersatz products. It is to the production of this standard 
ersatz human being that most of the energies of Fleet Street 
are now directed. W. J. TuRNER. 


HAIRPIN BEND 


, \HE mention of M. Vlaminck always brings to mind a 
certain kind of picture. Over the street of some 
village on the outskirts of the Parisian suburb the 

clouds hang low and menacing. The white houses are 

lightly smirched by emanations from the capital; the rough 
surface of the roadway straggles untidily between them. 

Beyond, there is a hint of forest. The snow, which is in the 

air and often, too, upon the ground, is hardly necessary to 

accentuate the impression of melancholy and desolation. 

And the poignant modern romanticism which is tremulous 

over the fringe of all great towns is expressed in terms of 

exquisite painting. The same theme is repeated with little 


variety, but the touch is always sure, and M. Vlaminck’s 
luminous browns and greys blend into a harmony whose 
repetition never fails in its effect. 

Now that the artist has written his memoirs* we naturally 
expect to find in them the secret of this enchantment which 
he exercises with such uniform effect. Is it a combination 
of tricks of his art; is it the result of an attitude towards 
life? But the book gives hardly any technical discussion, 
and the dislikes and preferences with which its author con- 
fronts his environment and his contemporaries, while stated 
with revealing frankness, indicate neither a world-weary 
spirit nor a preference for the banlieue. Almost paren- 
thetically, and without any explanations, we learn that M. 
Vlaminck began painting in his youth, and that he pursued 
his career as an artist on holidays stolen from his professions 
of long-distance cyclist and cabaret musician. He is, in 
fact, simply a natural painter. And possibly it is because 
the book is so little concerned with “ the artistic life” that 
it has an important place among the lives of artists. 

There is nothing of the bravado of a Cellini or the self- 
glorification of a Haydon, whose autobiographies are a 
continual assertion of the excellence of their own work, and, 
their eyes turned constantly upon themselves and their 
studio, an elaborate account of the stages of its creation. 
A man in any walk of life, with a healthily-balanced mind 
and a gift of acute observation, might have written M. 
Vlaminck’s book. But it is just because he is not self- 
absorbingly professional, and because he is healthy and ob- 
serving, that it is not only a contribution to literature, but a 
still more important one to our knowledge of the artist- 
species. For it shows that a cultivation of life can give as 
happy a result as the cultivation of a temperament. Its 
tone is very different from that of Dr. Samuel Smiles’s 
Self-Help, though M. Vlaminck has never hesitated to help 
himself in a different sense of the word. Yet his pages are 
well worth the study of his fellow-artists, and an implicit 
instruction, if not exactly a moral, might be gathered from 
them. 

There are few pronouncements with regard to painting, 
though homage is nobly paid to the characters of Rousseau 
the Douanier and Modigliani. And M. Vlaminck finds negro 
art overrated and has small sympathy with cubism. But 
when he looks back upon his life, he remembers rather the 
faded tunes which he ground out day after day in his regi- 
mental band and in smoky restaurants, a few young women, 
and above all, the utter dreariness of conscript life and the 
gradual disillusion of the war. Like Stendhal, he refuses 
resolutely to be a dupe of social clichés and vamped-up 
heroism. His chapters dealing with these may stand, for 
honest penetration without any cynicism or parade of wisdom 
after the event, on a level with Mr. Sherriff’s play or Stefan 
Zweig’s novel. Human anguish, human forgetfulness, and 
the ultimate insignificance of the human atom—these the 
author strips of their false appearances by very reason of his 
immense appreciation of the human being. And in the 
end, with a curious specimen of perfidious Albion as an 
imaginary interlocutor, he perceives that the forms in which 
modern life expresses itself are but “the wrinkles on the 
face of civilisation.” Finding life in itself so good, he is 
conscious of the evil it contains, and his verdict is neither 
that of Jeremiah nor Sir J. M. Barrie. In revealing his 
intense interest in his fellow-creatures, his delight in existence 
and honest bewilderment as to what the end of existence 
may be, he lays down no rules either for life or art; yet he 
helps us to understand them better and to deal with their 
hairpin bends after the manner of as ardent a motorist as 


himself. T. W. Earp. 





* Tournant Dangereua. Librairie Stock. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


The Greek Anthology. Selected and translated, with a Prolego- 
menon, by SHANE LESLIE. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


The Anthology is a huge storehouse of semi-precious material. 
It contains much paste, false jewellery, many versified trinkets ; 
it also includes some few poems of an undisputed excellence. 
But the bulk of the verses anthologised belong to a category 
which it is a great deal harder to describe. Certain writers, no 
doubt—Callimachus, perhaps, and Meleager—would claim that, 
although they were not poets who could strictly be called “* great,” 
their products, each so singularly perfect in its kind, deserve 
better than to be labelled ‘‘ minor poetry.” Nor are Meleager’s 
love-poems, say, merely charming, laboured or carelessly thrown- 
off trifles, which appeal to us sometimes precisely because they 
are so fragile, because they run mediocrity so close, when the 
more ponderous spell of major poetry has failed. Trifles, maybe, 
but every trifle is extraordinarily compact and unflawed: they 
have a sort of glassy hardness, all of them—a smooth surface 
which, for want of another epithet, we are obliged to designate 
* classical.” 

Both Callimachus and Meleager lived in an age which, if 
the old Hellenic civilisation was already dead and buried, was 
yet strongly pervaded by the idea it had left behind. The 
visionary figment of the ancient Greek world was swallowed up 
in the oppressive reality of a growing Roman Empire. It was 
swallowed up, absorbed, but it did not wholly disappear. The 
Empire itself was tottering; it had fallen. But in the fourth 
century after Christ, Agathias Scholasticus, a native of Sidon, 
still kept the inspiration of Meleager’s verse, not fresh and living 
—that was beyond his, beyond any man’s, power—but life-like 
and apparently incorrupt. His language schoolmasters may not 
approve, but a poet may none the less enjoy. Agathias, too, 
was a genuine poet; his work is, incidentally, a curious reflection 
on the fantastic period in which he wrote. 

Then the Anthology is memorable, not only for the extreme 
beauty of many of the individual poems which it has preserved, 
but in so far as the mass of the poems harvested will tend to stress 
the homogeneity, the unusual longevity, of the Greek poetic 
spirit. Like those graffiti, found by archeologists, scrawled up 
across the plaster of some buried and lately unearthed city— 
couplets lamenting the transitory nature of love, the inconstancy 
of this or that particular lover, obscene or satirical catches—it 
opens sO many windows upon the manners and passions of a 
forgotten universe. It is classified under the useful headings of 
Amatory Epigrams, Epigrams Dedicatory and Exclamatory, 
Sepulchral Epigrams. Here we watch a poet struggling against 
the bondage of love; here letting fly at some brutal and mercenary 
courtesan who has robbed him of his little substance; here we 
see him bewailing the dead, hanging up his funeral wreath, 
drenched with real tears, or, more often, strung with the artificial 
pearls of an affected literary sentiment; here performing a 
dignified lip-service to the gods in whom he had ceased to believe. 
Even the names cited, Cleophantis, Ereutho, Theano, Rhodanthe, 
Melite—to choose at random from names which occur on two 
succeeding pages—are musical with the emotion they once 
aroused : more musical to-day, perhaps, than as they first left 
the poet’s lips. (‘* Gladys, my God,” a Martian explorer of two 
thousand years hence may exclaim, “‘ how suave the syllables 
are — Jenny, Jemima, Clementine.”) Thus, “ slender Melite,”’ 
We read, “though now on the threshold of old age, has not lost 
the grace of youth; still her cheeks are polished .. .” 

No Spring, nor Summer beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one autumnal face. 
While, “I had loveable Theano,” Paulus Silentarius continues 
(a poet of the sixth century A.D.) “all night with me, but she 
hever ceased from weeping piteously.” And, in a second poem, 
think, Cleophantis,” he urges, ‘* what joy it is when the storm 
of love descends with equal violence on two hearts...” 
Sweet are the kisses, the embracements sweet, 
When like desires and like affections meet. . . . 
These are lines which, besides recalling Marlowe, take us back 
Some nine centuries earlier, to the poem in which Asclepiades 
declares that “ sweet in summer is a draught of snow to him 
Who thirsts, and sweet for sailors after winter’s storms to feel 
pe West wind of the spring: but sweeter still when one cloak 
oth cover two lovers and Cypris hath honour from both.” 
hile, elsewhere, passion has changed to wit: ‘*‘ You will see 
loclea, a rather slim little Venus, but blessed with a sweet 


disposition.’ ‘Then there won't be much between us, but 


‘ fallmg on her thin bosom I shall lie all the nearer to her heart.’.”’ ; 
-and desire has waned to bitterness or affectionate indifference. 


We discover Sthenelais, ‘‘ the high-priced whore whose breath 
smells of gold,” and make the acquaintance of a certain respect- 
able young hetaira in a modest way of business, who provides 
you with clean sheets and, in winter, with a good log fire. Or, 
again, the poet ventures into a region of amorous commonplace, 
celebrating the lamp, traditionally a ‘“‘ confidant of love,” dawn 
which comes too soon, the mosquito, cruel Canops or Wedge- 
Face, which interrupts the lovers’ sleep; he returns to the well- 
worn theme of maidenhood fruitlessly hoarded : ‘‘ Thou grudgest 
thy maidenhead? What avails it? When thou goest to Hades, 
thou shalt find none to love thee there. The joys of love are in 
the land of the living, but in Acheron, dear Virgin, we shall lie 
in dust and ashes.” : 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 

Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 

My echoing song ; then worms shall try 

That long-preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Passing on to the section devoted to sepulchral epigrams, we 
notice the same graceful balance maintained between traditional, 
literary and spontaneous personal sentiment. Poets, of course, 
as great as Milton and Plato have a faculty of fusing the one 
with the other. Milton, we do not need to be assured, may have 
had very little personal feeling for Edward King, but that did 
not detract from the poignant sense of loss he managed to convey. 
Similarly, Plato’s grief, no doubt, had a purely formal connection 
with the Greek soldiers, lying buried beneath the inland plains 
of Persia: ‘* Leaving behind the sounding surge of the Aegean, 
we lie on the midmost of the plains of Ecbatana. Farewell, 
Eretria, once our glorious country; farewell, Athens, the 
neighbour of Eubcea; farewell, dear Sea.” 

The intensity of the emotion seeks relief in a form which is 
deliberately sparse, purposely curtailed. Such brevity, indeed, 
is typical at their best of the entire range of sepulchral epigrams, 
translated by Mr. Shane Leslie in the present interesting and 
well-selected volume. Their nearest equivalent is the magnificent 
series of sepulchral monuments in the Athens National Museum. 
The sculptor, like the poet, is almost niggardly of the outward 
expressions of sorrow. A young man, dead in the prime of 
youth, leans impassive while his little slave boy, as befitted the 
child of barbarians, crouches weeping his eyes out; or, with a 
grave and collected gesture, he opens the cage door and releases 
a favourite bird whose company he will no longer require. For, 
in this respect at least, the Pagan attitude seems to have some 
advantage over the Christian. It is as though the hope of a 
joyous reawakening made the moment of falling asleep more 
anxious and more painful than it should be. With nothing to 
fear and nothing to hope, henceforward destined, he supposed, 
to wander eternally among ‘“‘ the shadows of men outworn,” the 
Pagan said goodbye with a simplicity, a dignity, a sort of tender 
resignation which, in the redundancy of a Christian farewell, 
is often lacking. ' BQ 


CASTILE’S GREAT REVOLT 


The Great Revolt in Castile. By H. L. Seaver. Constable. 
24s. 

The revolt of the Comuneros was the last struggle of that proud 
virgin, Spain, to escape the Habsburg embrace. On October 28rd, 
1520, Charles I. of Spain was crowned Emperor at Aix, the capital 
of Charlemagne. Just twenty-nine days earlier his mother 
Joanna presided in the palace of Tordesillas (captured within the 
month by the revolted Comuneros under their leader Padilla) at 
the inauguration of a Government of Queen, King and Communes 
in direct opposition to that of Charles’s regent, Adrian of Utrecht. 
The rebels had freed their King’s mother from her fifteen years’ 
confinement, and, infuriated by the destruction of the great wool 
mart, Medina del Campo (the Novgorod of Spain) by the royalists, 
were prepared to oust for ever the foreigner from Castile. 

But Joanna was mad. By her neglectful husband, Philip the 
Handsome, she had had six children ; in her was all the exuberant 
vitality of her mother Isabella, but before she was twenty-five, 
when her second child Charles was only four years old, it became 
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clear that her mind was disordered. She was passionately 
devoted to Philip, who treated her scandalously and left her 
in Spain with her mother while he lived as he chose in the Nether- 
lands. Soon after the birth of Ferdinand, her second boy, she 
determined to join Philip; Isabella detained her in her castle 
of La Mota at Medina del Campo, portcullis lowered and draw- 
bridge up. Joanna, in a frenzy, established herself on the 
parapet and there she remained for a day and a night, crouched 
in obstinate revolt, with no protection against the winter cold. 
That spring she sailed for Flanders, only to find her husband’s 
mistress in charge. Her she cuffed with her own hands, and had 
the woman’s yellow hair, which Philip loved, clipped to the 
skin. Then, in 1506, Philip, now King of Castile, played a game 
of pelota, drank too much after it, and died. His body lay in 
a coffin on the remote hill-top of Miraflores for many weeks. 
Joanna would not leave it, and every day, till long after putre- 
faction had set in, had the coffin opened that she might kiss the 
feet. When at last the funeral cortége started on its journey 
right through Spain to Granada, moving to the sound of masses 
and vigils, in the dense misty weather of winter, or to the light 
of windblown torches at night, Joanna went with it, repeating 
every night the ritual of the opening of the coffin. At Torquemada 
she was delivered of a daughter, Catalina. This meant a brief 
halt, and then on she went again, and when her father, Ferdinand, 
got her to settle at Tordesillas, she had her husband’s body 
brought thither, and beside it she lived on, hungry, dirty and 
suspicious, till, at seventy-five, she died. 

Such was the figure-head of Spain’s revolt. Round her, the 
daughter of Isabella, clustered the grievances of the land of 
castles: hatred of change and love of privilege, hatred of 
foreigners and their greedy, expensive ways, contempt for the 
lantern-jawed, sulky, dyspeptic boy who had come for a few 
brief months from Flanders to claim the heritage which so many 
deaths had thrust into his hands. But Joanna, though she made 
the fine speech put into her mouth by the rebels, soon sank back 
into a lethargy all the deeper for the excitement which had 
interrupted it, and nothing her backers could do could extort 
from her the only thing they wanted—her signature to legitimise 
their revolt. By April next year, three days before Luther left 
Wurms, was fought the momentous skirmish of Villalar—* in- 
fantry struggling knee-deep in mud against driving rain for the 
shelter of the little town ahead, heavy artillery sticking in the 
miry ruts, a few shots from the royalist light guns, a charge of 
noble horse, a headlong flight of gunners and pikemen, a reckless 
defence by Padilla and five comrades ’’—such, so Armstrong tells 
us, was the action which, at the cost of a single life to the royal 
cause, destroyed that of revolution for ever. 

But it was not for nearly five years that the career of the 
most interesting of all the rebels, Don Antonio de Acufia, Bishop 
of Zamora, closed in a manner eminently characteristic. Acuna 
was the bastard son of the Bishop of Segovia and Burgos, and 
his career was one long chapter of violence and intrigue. He 
began as a negotiator in Navarre on behalf of Ferdinand, but 
disgusted that sage monarch by his restlessness, pugnacity, im- 
patience and violence. Under Philip he became Bishop of 
Acufia and intrigued against the regent, Cardinal Ximenes. The 
revolt gave him an opening after his own heart; he fought and 
scrambled and bludgeoned his way to the Archbishopric of 
Toledo, got himself elected Governor and Captain-General of 
the province into the bargain, garrisoned the cathedral tower, 
set up a reign of terror in the city, and tried hard to save himself 
by encouraging the French invasion. It was in an attempt to 
join the invaders that he was caught in disguise on the very 
frontier of Castile. 

Even when the Crown had got him (and it took two years to 
induce the Duke of Najera, his captor, to disgorge him) nothing 
could be got out of him: he was a cleric who could not be tor- 
tured, let alone executed, save by the Pope’s permission. For 
nearly two years his trial dragged on while he languished in 
durance at Simaneas. Then, one day in February, 1526, the 
Bishop suddenly sprang on his jailor, Noguerol, with a knife 
which had been smuggled in to him by a slave girl of Noguerol’s, 
Juana, and with this knife and an improvised black-jack Noguerol 
was killed. The Bishop made for the battlements, where Juana 
had posted a muleteer to help his escape. He was caught, 
bloody-handed, tried at the drumhead, tortured, and at the 
point in the wall where he had almost escaped, garrotted. His 
judge was excommunicated by the Church and rewarded by the 
Crown. The muleteer escaped. As for the slave girl, candle- 





wood splinters were driven under her nails, she was given one 
hundred lashes, and her tongue was cut out. Whether she lived 
or not does not transpire. 

This, and much more of the sort, can be read in Professor 
Seaver’s scholarly and almost too detailed study, which js 
illustrated by most striking photographs and admirable drawings 
by the author. 


ROBINSON ABROAD 


Crabb Robinson in Germany. Edited by Epira J. Montry, 
Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


A few months ago we reviewed Miss Edith Morley’s edition 
of Crabb Robinson’s correspondence with the Wordsworths; 
now we welcome her selections from his letters to his brother 
Thomas from Germany. This work shows the same qualities 
as the former: careful and accurate editing, and a sufficiency— 
as good as a feast--of learning. The forty-five letters here given 
reveal Robinson, in Miss Morley’s words, as scarcely among the 
best of letter-writers, but certainly high up in the second class; 
and they deal with such interesting themes that they often grip 
us more closely than better ones on less captivating subjects, 
For they cover a sojourn of five years in Germany during perhaps 
the most attractive time in the history of the country between 
the victory of Arminius and the defeat of Ludendorff. It was 
the time when the three hundred and sixty princelings still 
divided the territory, but when already the portent of Napoleon 
was threatening their fate; before manufacturers had even 
begun to change the face of the land; and when Germany was 
just starting to seize what Heine called her natural empire—that 
of the air. These five years—from 1800 to 1805—cost Robinson 
£540; and surely so much intellectual gratification was never 
purchased at a more trifling rate. The reader may be assured, 
however, that he will annex no small share of that gratification 
by buying this book for the still more trifling sum of half a guinea. 

Robinson appears in these pages as he appears elsewhere— 
insatiably curious, minutely observant, almost over-modest as to 
his own capacities, and incurably careless. Writing to his brother 
he is even more than usually indifferent to small errors. His 
spelling is, as ever, not only bad but inconsistent. He spells 
the names of his towns according to the whim of the moment; 
he gives us proper names like Madame de Stahl, Bremtano or 
Brentamo, Aldebert or Alderbert, and even words like centence. 
The editorial sic is everywhere. But one forgives all this for 
the sake of what he tells. He is interested equally in German 
cooking and in high politics; in the pettiest Freiherr and in 
Napoleon. He pries into the secrets of Weishaupt and the 
Illuminati as eagerly as Mrs. Nesta Webster herself; while at 
the same time he notices that hausfraus have kitchen-stoves 
that do not necessitate stooping. He records every impression, 
whether it is his disgust at the plagiarisms of a German professor 
or his impatience over the heaving of the lead in the mouth of 
the Elbe, with the same vividness and intensity. His activity is 
prodigious. He takes long walking-tours in all directions, 
climbs mountains, inspects slums. It is a miracle that the man 
who could do so much could find time to write it down. But 
his interest was chiefly in persons; and, with his marvellous 
gift for getting to know people, he became acquainted with 
everybody worth knowing in Germany. 

And what men they were! It was the time of the Bliitezeit, 
when the great Aufkldrung was at its zenith. Kant was still 
alive, Fichte was about to give his famous lectures, Schiller 
had not long produced Wallenstein ; Wieland and Herder were 
enjoying the serenity of an honoured old age; and above all, 
Goethe was in the prime of his Olympian manhood—* the most 
oppressively handsome man I ever saw : the dignity and majesty 
of his figure are painful.”” Instead of describing the indescribable, 
Robinson contents himself with quoting what Herder said about 
a portrait: ‘“‘ The Painter has only to change the drapery and 
clap a few flashes of Lightening into his Hand and transform him 
into a Jupiter at once.” Robinson never felt at ease m the 
presence of this divinity; but in compensation he tells us of 


talks with Schiller and Wieland in which the shy awkwardness 
of the one and the native courtesy of the other were clearly 
shown. 

With all this was combined hard study. Robinson was always; 
somehow, contriving to read. He made himself a master of the 
German language and literature, and he was the first to introduce 
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them to his countrymen. It is the penalty of the diarist or 
lJetter-writer to seem less than he really is, and Robinson has 
suffered with his fellows. But as a matter of fact he was a most 
penetrating critic. As he was one of the earliest to see the true 
greatness of Wordsworth, so he was one of the earliest to see 
the commanding rank of Goethe, and to preach it to all and 
sundry. In a totally different field he saw the wonderful humour 
and Shakespearean vitality of Wallensteins Lager, and his remark 
that Schiller is the German Lucretius shows noteworthy acumen. 
At the same time, he was not taken in by charlatans. He detected 
the humbug of Kotzebue when, as he tells us, “only few” 
regarded him as the reproach of German literature. He describes 
his feelings with amusing naivety : 

This evening I have seen with great delight a wretched piece by 
Kotzebue, The Hussites. The play is without all merit, unless the 
coarse and unartistical stage effect produced by pathetic situations 
be allowed such. I heard many a sob around me. And I too, in 
spite of all my reasonings now that I am out of the house, was 


myself caught. 

Such is crowd-psychology. The sojourn turned Robinson 
from a Jacobin into a determined enemy of France. Some of 
his most vigorous writing describes the arrogance of the victorious 
invaders. He returned full of prejudice even against their lan- 
guage—‘ the most circumscribed, unphilosophical, unpoetical 
in Europe.” What he would have said if he had stayed after 
Jena one can only surmise. But we take leave of him with 
regret. ‘* And now, dear Thomas,” says he, “‘ I close my corre- 
spondence, which has been a source of great delight to me, and 


I believe too of interest to you.”” These words apply to others 
also. 


MEDIAEVAL CHRISTIANITY 


The Dialogue on Miracles. By Casarrus or HEISTERBACH. 
Translated by H. Von E. Scorr and C. C. Swinton BLAND. 
Broadway Medizval Library. Routledge. Two volumes. 
36s. 

So much rubbish is talked about the Middle Ages, and of the 
stupidity, ignorance, and blind superstition supposed to have 
prevailed then, when nobody read Plato and all adhered (more or 
less) to one church, that it is a relief to escape from the shadows 
of theory into the familiar daylight of a contemporary account. 
Cesarius was a Cistercian, Master of the Novices and later 
Prior at the monastery of Heisterbach, on the Rhine. He wrote 
during the reign of the Emperor Frederick II., and his book, 
in the form of dialogues between a priest and a novice, is a complete 
guide, spiritual and practical, to the religious life as his con- 
temporaries knew it. It was, for long, a kind of “ set-book ” 
for novices, and went out of favour only with the Reformation. 
To-day it deserves renewed favour, as a living picture of the ideals 
men tried to live up to in those days, the temptations that beset 
them, how they lived and loved, prayed and died. And it is 
a remarkably fair picture. Cesarius neither idealises nor 
condemns his age. ‘I would far rather,’ says he, “ be silent 
even about what is true than write down what may be false.” 

He lived when the monastery of Heisterbach was at its best. 
Many eminent men visited it, or joined the Order as novices 
there. Even the archipoeta of the wandering scholars, Nicholas, 
joined them for a time and, in fear of death, took the cowl, but 
“no sooner was the danger past than he quickly put it off and, 
casting it from him with a mocking jest, fled away.” Thus, as 
Master of the Novices and from his converse with religious men 
from all over Europe, Cesarius gained a wide knowledge of life, 
and we have to admire the sensible manner in which religion, 
as he expounds it, tackles the problems of this world. He tells 
of saints and sinners, of St. Bernard, founder of the Order, and 
of Landgrave Ludwig, who said: “If I am one of the elect, no 
sins will be able to take from me the Kingdom of Heaven; if 
I am already foredoomed, no good deeds will be able to confer 
it upon me,” and so persisted in his career of vice. Good priests 
and wicked ones were alike familiar then, and Cesarius tells 
how a clerk of Paris said: “I can believe a great deal, but there 
18 one thing I cannot believe, namely, that any bishop in Germany 
can ever be saved!” And of course, there are stories against 
the Jews, with others about converted Jews, as of one girl who 
joined the convent at the Parc-aux-Dames and was so devout 
that, when her family came to carry her off, she was warned 
beforehand, for she said: “I do not know whence it comes, 
but an odour as of Jews is troubling me.” 


One whole book is devoted to the Blessed Virgin, and rightly 
so, for according to a devil, “Men are often rejected by the 
justice of the Son, and yet restored to mercy by the absurd 
pitifulness of his Mother.” Her “ absurd pitifulness”’ is freely 
illustrated, as in her consideration for the half-witted priest of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury who only knew one mass and said it 
at all times and seasons; and again her winning behaviour 
towards the amorous knight, whom her kiss saved from tempta- 
tion. With women, she was less patient, for she turned an erring 
nun away from sin by what we should call to-day a “ sock on 
the jaw.” ‘A grievous disease requires harsh medicine,” says 
Cesarius. And of a matron who had referred to her statue as 
“old rubbish,” the Virgin remarked: ‘‘ Because that lady has 
called me old rubbish, she will be an unhappy woman all her 
life.” 

Devils also figure largely in Cesarius’s pages. He tells of 
one who tried to recite the Paternoster : 

And he said, *‘ Our Father, which art in heaven, thy name, will 
be done also in earth, give us this day our dailies bread, but deliver 
from evil.” And when he had thus mutilated the prayer with 
omissions and barbarisms, he added, grinning: ‘That is how 
you lay folk generally say your prayers.” 

Devils were active in those days, even begetting children by 
Christian women. The origin of the Huns is found in such 
unions between women of the Goths and incubus demons : 

We read also that Merlin, the prophet of the Britons, was born 
from an incubus demon and a nun; and even the kings now ruling 
in Britain, which we call England, are said to be descended from 
a phantom mother. Yet Merlin was a reasonable man and a 
Christian, who foretold many future events which are day by day 


being fulfilled. 

On confession, Cesarius is very interesting. It is of primary 
importance, and the book upon this subject comes third, the 
first being Conversion (that is, to the religious life) and the second, 
Contrition. His advice to confessors is excellent; at the same 
time, he willingly admits that confession, provided it be sincere, 
is useful for covering up one’s tracks. For the devils and the 
persons possessed by devils, who might give one away, straightway 
forget a sin which has been confessed. Thus many unfortunate 
husbands are deceived by means of timely confession on the part 
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of the seducer, and even a mother can be thus deluded. But 
no doubt the sentiment is sound—forgive and forget; and there 
is true charity in the story of the storm-tossed boat where all 
the crew were hard at work confessing, in fear of death, and a sinner 
stood up and said : 

“ Listen, brothers, listen. If this storm has arisen on account 
of sin, I am the cause of all the danger, and I beg you to hear my 
confession.”” Whereupon in a general silence he began to pour forth 
in a loud voice so terrible a flood of poison as to disgust the most 
hardened human ear. But see the wonders of God’s mercy; as 
soon as he had cast forth by confession that load of iniquity, the 
raging sea grew quiet and there was a great calm, so that all men 
marvelled, Wonder followed wonder; directly the ship came to 
land, God wiped out from the memory of each all the sins they had 
heard. So rom 5 deed as they were confined to the ship, He allowed 
the sinner to abashed in their presence, but as soon as they 
disembarked, He shed oblivion over them, that they should not 
make known his sins or upbraid him. 

Indeed, for charitableness, the religion of the thirteenth 
century compares very favourably with the reformed religion of 
later years—for example, in Scotland. And the world Cesarius 
writes of is a pleasant place, with not too severe a God, plenty 
of good priests to counteract the bad ones, and a sprinkling of 
devils to brighten things up. 


AN AGROSTOLOGIST AT LARGE 


A Tour in Australia and New Zealand. By R. G. SraPLEepon. 
With a Foreword by Major Watrer Exuiot, D.Sc., M.P. 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


In 1926, Professor R. G. Stapledon, Director of the Welsh 
Plant Breeding Station at Aberystwyth, travelled to Australia 
and New Zealand in search of increased knowledge and improved 
health. He left in February and returned in November, having 
visited all the leading centres of food production in New Zealand 
and Australia. 

One of the results of his journey is a book of definite value, 
a brave and stimulating piece of work, containing the emphatic 
views and assurances of a man who is an acknowledged master 
of his business. He tells us that of every five pounds spent 
by Great Britain on overseas products, twenty-five shillings goes 
to something that is, in truth, ‘‘ worked-up grass,” and he claims 
that the grass-lands of our Empire are so important that, as a 
founder of Empire, grass takes rank with the sea. In fact, he 
compares seafaring men with agrostologists, because, he says, 
both “ battle daily with wild Nature.” 

Although he is first and foremost an agrostologist, and defines 
agrostology as the art of making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, he is a very shrewd observer. When he was 
on his travels, he did not limit his attention to grass, or he would 
not have been able to tell us that, of the eighty cars he used 
while travelling in Australia and New Zealand, only 8 per cent. 
were British, or that he found all the long-distance motor services 
in New Zealand entrusted to American cars; or that, in the 
main, agricultural implements are being made in American 
factories. 

One of the chief problems awaiting solution, according to 
Professor Stapledon, is that of transforming surplus grass into 
a readily transportable and non-perishable material as a supple- 
mentary feed in times of drought; the significance of this is 
seen when he declares that 56 per cent. of Australia’s primary 
production is from grass, and that 94 per cent. of New Zealand’s 
total exports has grass as the raw material. He tells us that 
the stock and station agents in New Zealand have taken the 
place of our middlemen in agriculture; but apparently they 
have vision. 

He has a really thrilling story of the mastering of the useless 
Mallee, in Victoria—a great area of eucalypt scrub, which was 
broken down with horse-drawn rollers, ploughed with jumper 
ploughs, and then sown with wheat, which was to be burnt. 
When this work was complete, it was repeated again and again, 
until at last wheat could be sown for a crop, and then super- 
phosphates and sheep followed. He has another good story 
of the laborious fashion in which the farmers of Wimmera 
(Victoria) work to hold the scanty moisture that comes to their 
land; and he ialks cheerfully of a tractor of the future that 
will make wheat production profitable on areas of smaller rainfall 
than those that set the limits to production to-day. He also 
tells how scrub land and forest are converted to wheat or grass, 
and utters a timely lament for the magnificent trees that 


settlers have sacrificed. He finds that the New Zealand farmers 
have been practising something very much like intensive grass 
production for some years past, though in England we have 
only known it since 1926 or 1927; and he has much to say 
about the pests of New Zealand, which include gorse, black- 
berry, dog rose, and sweetbriar. It is almost impossible to 
avoid a spasm of indignation when one hears these plants 
described in such fashion. 

Professor Stapledon helps us to understand the challenge that 
man issues to Nature when he changes the content and aspect 
of a country to enrich his own ends; for example, there are 
six hundred odd alien species of seed in New Zealand to-day, 
and only 5 per cent. of these come from Australia. He thinks 
departments of agrostology should be established for the Empire 
wherever the problems of grass production are not understood; 
while, in the country through which he has travelled, he wants 
to see thousands upon thousands of new sources of water supply, 
thousands upon thousands of miles of new fencing, and thousands 
upon thousands of tons of phosphatic manure and lime 
distributed. 

He is an enthusiast, and enthusiasts have a very natural right 
to overstate, rather than to understate, their case; but one 
would like to ask the Professor what would happen if, in all 
the country through which he travelled, the water, the fencing, 
and the phosphatic manures were forthcoming, with the result 
that the sheep flocks were multiplied indefinitely, and dairy 
herds increased ten, twenty, fifty fold, as the case might be. 
What then would become of the price of the farmer’s com- 
modities? How then would it be possible to dispose of the 
dairy produce, the wool, the ‘‘ Canterbury” lambs? Is there 
not a point at which the supply would exceed the demand? 
Perhaps this does not greatly matter, because Professor 
Stapledon’s ambitions are not likely to be fulfilled in a hurry. 
But it is well to bear in mind that, while it is possible to stimulate 
production in many directions, it is not always easy to prevail 
upon demand to rise to the heights of supply, at a remunerative 
price. 


FANCY DRESS 


The Musical Glasses. By GeraLp Goutp. Now on View. By 
Ivor Brown. On Getting There. By Ronaup A. Knox. 
Methuen. 5s. each. 

A critic was complaining the other day that modern essays 
lack fantasy, and he asserted that an essay to be really English 
must be fantastic. Let us, he exclaimed, give fancy her head ! 
But, alas ! that is what a hundred unsuccessful essayists are doing 
every week of the year; it is just that which makes them un- 
readable. Fancy is the substitute for imagination, and it is 
backed by charm, allusiveness and verbal wit. The modern 
essayist is too often the man-in-the-street in fancy dress. He 
wants to “ write like Lamb ’’, about beer, dog-racing, tram tickets, 
being late for dinner ; and when he drinks beer, it becomes some- 
how a graceful gesture, and though he is late for dinner it is 
quite charming. He scatters wherever he goes a sprinkling of 
his sawdust personality; he rambles from one odd confession to 
another : 

I sometimes dig for buttered rolls, 
Or set limed twigs for crabs ; 

I sometimes search the grassy knolls 
For wheels of hansom-cabs. 

There is a place, of course, in essays for fancy, nonsense, 
burlesque, sophistry or anything else; but why should every 
essay be fanciful and charming? why should the writer not show 
himself occasionally sombre, or angry, or at any rate serious ? 
To read a whole book of essays written in one mood is as mono- 
tonous as to hear a suite of music in which every piece is marked 
allegretto. And when the reviewer has experienced the charm of 
three books—making a sum of exactly one hundred essays—he is 
numbed by the precision with which these writers manage to hit 
the same note. : 

Mr. Gould is a poet and literary critic, Mr. Brown is a dramatic 
critic, and Father Knox is an ingenious proselytiser. They can 
write much better books than Musical Glasses, Now on View ot 
On Getting There, on their particular subjects. Indeed, Mr. Gould 
is the only one of the three who ought seriously to spend his time 
in writing essays of the sort labelled “ belles lettres.” Father 
Knox is too vaguely cheerful, as though he were at a picnic and, 
of course, one had to smile ; Mr. Brown (except when he is writing 
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From “ My Lady Nicotine” 


Natesu is more pitiable than 
the way some men of my acquaint- 
ance enslave themselves to tobacco. 
Nay, worse, they make an idol of some 
one particular tobacco. I know a man 
who considers a certain mixture so 
superior to all others that he will walk 
three miles for it. Surely everyone 
will admit that this is lamentable. It 
is not even a good mixture, for I used 
to try it occasionally; and if there is 
one man in London who knows tobaccos 
itis myself. There is only one Mixture 
in London deserving the adjective 
superb. I will not say where it is to 
be got, for the result would certainly 
be that many foolish men would smoke 
more than ever; but I never knew 
anything to compare to it. It is delici- 
ously mild, yet full of fragrance, and 
it never burns the tongue. If you try 
it once you smoke it ever afterwards. 
It clears the brain and soothes the 
temper. When I went away for a 
holiday anywhere I took as much of 
that exquisite health-giving mixture as 
I thought would last me the whole 
time, but I always ran out of it. Then 
I telegraphed to London for more, and 
was miserable until it arrived. How I 
tore the lid off the canister! That is 
a tobacco to live for. 
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about the theatre, as here in “‘ Pantomime” and “ The Ibsen 
Girl,” two admirable essays) is inclined to be lumpish and to 
smear his writing with wit as with a cosmetic. Both of them 
enjoy puns. ‘To bet or not to bet? ” Father Knox asks idioti- 
cally. Mr. Brown, rougeing himself to conceal a blush, murmurs 
at intervals, “‘ Tudor omnia vincit ” or “ There’s nothing good 
but travelling makes it so.” Even Mr. Gould, who has far more 
wit, drops easily into this chatter—‘‘ herd melodies are sweet,” 
“‘one man’s mate is another man’s poison”; these jokes go off 
as slickly and irrelevantly as an alarm clock. 

Mr. Gould’s chief fault, apart from a mechanical glitter, is 
that he is too ingenious. Many of his essays are defences for the 
other side. He writes extremely well in defence of journalese 
(“ Alleged Appalling Catastrophe”), even though it is not the 
journalese which he cares to use; and this is because he is a 
journalist and can define his temptations. He does not write so 
well in favour of prohibition—presumably because here the 
temptation was not strong. But in his revisions of literary 
reputations he goes too far. There is not much fun now in 
arguing that Boswell created Johnson, or that “it is monstrous that 
anybody should praise Bleak House.” Every critic, of course, can 
have his holiday and write his criticisms upside-down; but he 
ought at least to make sure that someone else has not done 
exactly the same before. But on the whole, Mr. Gould’s 
essays entertain; he picks his subjects more definitely than the 
others, and he writes with knowledge. It is possible to read 
his book with continuous enjoyment. Mr. Brown’s and Father 
KXnox’s must be taken in sips, because they only succeed in being 
the good journalism they were originally meant to be. 


BATTLES LONG AGO 


Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh: The Triumphs of Turlough. By 
JoHN MacRory Macrars. Translated by StanDISH HAYES 
O’Grapy. Irish Texts Society. Simpkin Marshall. 2 vols. 
50s. 

It was fitting that the Irish Texts Society should have taken 
over from the Cambridge University Press the publication of 
Standish Hayes O’Grady’s edition of the medieval Gaelic 
chronicle, Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh or the Triumphs of Turlough. 
O’Grady was a pioneer in Gaelic scholarship in days when labourers 
in this field were doomed to toil on scanty rations, with little 
encouragement from their countrymen; and now that the tide 
has turned, and the barest smattering of Irish has a market 
value in the Free State, the issue of this work is not only a memorial 
to a man with whom research was a passion, but should serve as 
a stimulus to students of a new generation. Though Government 
money is being spent like water to spread a knowledge of the 
language amongst people, large numbers of whom are determined 
not to learn it at any price, very little has been done as yet to 
edit and elucidate great masses of unpublished Irish manuscripts, 
which are of the first importance from a historical and cultural 
point of view. There is a very real danger that the small, still 
voice of the scholar may be drowned in Ireland by the clamour 
of propagandist text-thumpers who have convinced themselves, 
as some of them put it, that “ bad Gaelic is better than good 
English.” 

O’Grady’s translation of the narrative in which John MacRory 
Magrath, writing in the middle of the fourteenth century, describes 
the conflict of Clan Turlough More and Clan Brian Rua for the 
title of O’Brian, is a racy and vigorous piece of work. In spite 
of his irritating mannerisms, his trick of piling adjective on adjec- 
tive, his passion for rococco ornament, Magrath’s chronicle has 
a swing and force that make it, as Mr. Robin Flower says in his 
introduction, *‘ the most vivid picture that has come down to us 
of the life of medieval Ireland at war.” 

Historically the Triumphs of Turlough is of importance, both 
for the light it throws on a dark chapter in Irish affairs, a time 
during which, in the phrase of the chronicler, ‘‘ the man that could 
hold a sword scarce let it from his hand while he slept,’ and also 
because it shows in action the strength of the disintegrating forces 
that prevented the native rulers from making head against the 
English invaders. Magrath’s highest praise for one of the chiefs 
of the O’Briens is that ‘“‘ under heaven was nor animal nor other 
created thing he hated and loathed more than an Englishman’s 
progeny.” But when O’Briens took to fighting about the head- 


ship, the beaten side invariably enlisted English allies in the hope 
of regaining what was lost, while its opponents, who would have 


done exactly the same thing in its place, made a virtue of their 
determination to ‘* cast off oppression from the Gael.” If there 
was not much solidarity amongst the Norman barons, who also 
conducted their private vendettas against one another with the 
help of the native clans, in the long run they were wise enough to 
refrain from pushing things to such extremes as the logical Gael. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Book Without a Name. Edited by E. R. P. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. 


This “ eighteenth century journal of an unmarried English lady 
to her natural son” is rather a remarkable document. Who the lady 
was does not precisely appear, but she lived in Epping Forest and 
was connected with the Jacobite Earl of Derwentwater, whose political 
sentiments she managed to combine with an egalitarianism learned from 
Rousseau. She was no lovely woman who had stooped to folly. 
Her unhallowed offspring, whose father was a shadowy person referred 
to as the Baron, was the result of deliberated conduct. The diarist 
was a very earnest advocate of free love and believed devoutly in the 
superiority of natural children over those born in wedlock. She 
planned a book on the subject, which, however, does not seem to have 
got beyond a table of chapters. For the rest, she had a feeling for 
nature which partook of the quasi-mysticism of a later time. She 
liked her boy to run naked in the Forest and did so herself on occasion, 
She consorted with gipsies and one feels that at any moment she might 
speak of the wind on the heath. But there was more of Michael 
Fairless than of Borrow in her. Her fragmentary musings are in fact 
full of curious anticipations. She was a pacifist and violently anti- 
clerical. Her style, on the other hand, looks back to the seventeenth 
century, in the literature of which she was more widely read than 
was usual with her contemporaries. But both her vocabulary and 
her phraseology are very distinctly her own and might be worth the 
attention of the philologist. 


The Clash of the Cymbals: ‘The Secret History of the Revolt in 
the Salvation Army. By IF’. A. MacKenzie. Brentano’s. 6s. 
Herbert Booth: Salvationist. By F.C. Orrman. Jarrolds. 5s. 

** William Ewart Gladstone laid the train to the mine that has 
blown dynastic autocracy in the Salvation Army into nothingness.” 
In these words Mr. Mackenzie opens his story of the recent dispute 
which ended—if it is ended—in the deposition of General Bramwell 
Booth. One would rather have said that it was Gladstone’s hint 
to the old General that gave the Army the power of dealing with the 
explosion, when it came, constitutionally ; in any case it had to come, 
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for, as readers of these two books will see, the ‘“‘ mine” was autocracy 
itself, and the train that exploded it was first laid years ago, when 
Herbert and other children of the founder rebelled against his rule. 
Metaphors apart, however, Mr. Mackenzie’s summary of the dispute is 
admirably compiled, giving as it does all the main documents, from that 
anonymous circular sent to all the staff officers in 1925 indicting the 
autocracy and demanding a governing council, to the calling of the 
High Council itself, with the result we know. Especially important 
to a right understanding of the real point at issue are the texts of 
the protest made to her brother by Commander Evangeline Booth, 
of his reply and her rejoinder. In these the issue long threatened is 
definitely joined. Curiously complementary to this quarrel is the 
detailed expostulation addressed to his father by Herbert, probably 
the ablest of his children, when he resigned from the Army. It will 
be noted that Herbert’s main cause of complaint was not against 
his father’s autocratic rule, but against the subversion of discipline, 
implied in an order from home, that Herbert, commanding in Australia, 
should submit to the counsel of his subordinates. It will also be 
noted that in all the Booth letters quoted in either book there is a clarity 
of thought and expression which makes them models of their kind, 
and explains to some extent the immense administrative ability of 
this amazing family of earnest, honest, stiff-necked men and women. 


a European Writers. By Wimuram A. Drake, Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Drake has overreached himself. He attempts a survey and 
appraisal of no fewer than forty-one of “ the leading figures in modern 
literature,” barring English and American. This involves him in 
the literatures of nine different languages, and the ideologies of men so 
widely different as Proust and Maurras, Jammes and Morand, Valle- 
Incl4n and Pirandello, Croce and Valéry; and as he emphasises the 
** deliberate reticence ’’ of his own opinions, the picture of European 
tendencies is naturally rather negative. His knowledge of at least 
seven of the authors with whom the average reader is acquainted 
is obviously superficial, and leaves one doubtful about his estimates of 
such unfamiliar personages as the Greek poet, Palamas, or the Hebrew, 
Bialak. Much of his criticism seems to be at second-hand, and although 
he is, in the American way, glib with names and “ derivations ” and 
‘* influences,” one has no sense of any stable background of knowledge 
or values in this all-embracing, confident appreciator. The biblio- 
graphies afe merely lists of unclassified book-titles, not always 
complete. 


The Dagwort Coombe Murder. By Lynn Brock. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Birds of Prey. By ANpDrEw Cassets Brown. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Although these mystery stories are of more than average merit, in 
neither does the dénouement satisfy the expectation that has been 
created. Mr. Brock’s novel deals with the unravelling of a murder 
mystery so ingeniously arranged that quite a number of people are 
justifiably suspected; but the real motive of the crime is so remote 
from anything the reader can possibly discover that its final revelation 
is in the nature of an annoyance. Mr. Brown’s story is simpler and 
his final explanation of the disappearance of a Rugby International, 
after a sorry exhibition in a big match, would be quite satisfactory had 
he given us some clue to the real villain of the piece. Apart from 
these faults, however, the stories have merits of construction and 
characterisation unusual in novels of their class. 


Charlotte Corday and Certain Men of the Revolutionary Torment. 
By Marie Cuer. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

Miss Marie Cher is a biographer of the school of Maurois. She 
makes no pretence to profundity of research but trusts for her effects 
to vivacity of presentation, character-drawing and scene-setting. 
She certainly writes very well and has given us here a rapid and 
extremely readable sketch of the Revolution to the death of Robespierre. 
As her title implies, Charlotte Corday is the centre of her story and 
she tells us all that is known about that astonishing young woman, 
showing her as a figure at once sympathetic and awe-inspiring. But 
Charlotte, whose emergence from obscurity was as brief as it was 
sensational, cannot fill a book by herself, so Miss Cher has surrounded 
her with the protagonists in the revolutionary drama. She makes 
the most of the oft-pointed contrast between Robespierre and Danton 
and puts in such lesser figures as Desmoulins and Saint Just with a 
vivid brush. Perhaps her most interesting chapters, because their 
material is comparatively unhackneyed, ‘are those which relate the 
misfortunes of the Girondin deputies, whose fate Charlotte’s action, 
which was intended in their defence, did so much to seal. Altogether, 
though not important as a contribution to knowledge, this is quite 
a good little book. 


Hunger Fighters. By Pau. pe Kruir. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

In an account of the lives and discoveries of a dozen or so individuals 
who in one way or another have increased (by actual addition or by 
safeguarding from disease) the North American food supply, Mr. de 
Kruif has found an excellent subject for a sequel to his Microbe 
Hunters. His style is unchanged. He is the salesman of science, 
and he slams it down on the counter with a bang and a bellow. His 
heroes lurch into their stories like film cowboys (‘six feet of never 
tired, slope-shouldered, burly worker’) into a saloon, and throughout 
he describes the adventures and achievements of science in terms 
of Wild West pioneering. Scientific research becomes a kind of 
poker-game, in which the bigger the bluff the greater the thrill—the 
author never whoops so loudly as when the stray shot hits home, 
the long chance comes off. And yet, though he makes of his histories 
melodramas of that portentous kind in which even the hero’s 
cough becomes charged with significance, his book is readable, and he 
makes living men of these questers and cultivators of wheat and maize, 
these pursuers of the diseases of hogs and cattle and men, and one 
feels, moreover, behind the fireworks, a personal knowledge, the fruit 
of genuine investigation and research, 


The White Mamaloi. 
7s. 6d. 

To this collection of six short stories Mr. Morley Roberts has written 
an introduction in which, bidding farewell to his public as one who 
has outstayed his welcome, he discusses the decay of the conte, the 
well-built short story, in relation both to the literary trend of the moment 
and to the multiplication during the present century of cheap and nasty 
magazines in which mushy sentiment reigns supreme. There is a 
good deal of truth in Mr. Roberts’s criticism; he does not spare his 
contemporaries, and his animadversions on the trash that litters the 
bookstalls are well deserved. But his assertion that for only two of 
the present stories could he find a magazine market is strange, for the 
two which have been rejected and the two which he holds could not 
even be offered would seem to be-quite marketable. Anyway, the 
three terrible stories of revenge which he here tells prove that the hand 
of the veteran has not lost its cunning. 


Dancing Catalans. By JoHN Lancpon-Davies. Cape. 6s. 

This is the kind of book which will displease Mr. Wells’s Open 
Conspirators, for it is essentially a plea for all that is implicit in a regional 
peasant faith, with special reference to such a succinct expression 
of it as is the Sardana,or Catalan national dance. The book is also 
an example of how one may quite comfortably make the plea without 
shipwrecking on the Scylla of Mr. Chesterton or the Charybdis of 
Mr. Belloc; for Mr. Langdon-Davies dissects his subject in a spirit 
of scientific impartiality which is entirely modern and faith-less, 
He sees the perfect unity of the precious Sardana ring with its setting 
and the needs of the people, caught between Barcelona’s political 
nationalism and a vulgar American cosmopolitanism which is already 
preparing to swallow the tasty “old world” morsel whole. The 
tragedy is that—unlike the other provinces of Spain—the morsel is 
very willing. The argument therefore widens finally into a prayer 
for the genial, communal, pagan gaiety of the Mediterranean, against 
the anti-social, sex-ridden gaiety of the industrialised world. 
Safely installed in his Catalonia, Mr. Langdon-Davies has allowed 
a blur of disenchantment to lie between him and the distant north, 
and the aim of his assertions becomes wilder as the book progresses, 
He is distinctly better when he leaves these always useless comparisons 
between one civilisation and another and keeps to the dance, its 
technique, its poetic emulation of the Mediterranean waves, its 
mountain setting, the lives and customs of its dancers. This he does 
intelligently and with a sober distinction which make an otherwise 
merely clever book absorbing and commendable. 


Eighteenth Century France. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 


This is not a history, but six essays of moderate interest, wherein 
Professor Green deals with various aspects of French eighteenth- 
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THE MANDATES SYSTEM IN RELATION 
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By ELIzaABETH VAN MAANEN-HELMER. 
Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
The object of this book is to give an account of the history, organisa- 
tion and development of the mandates system. Setting forth as it does 
the fundamental principles which have determined the evolution of the 
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APRIL 


“Oh to be in England 
Now that April's there! " 
—Browning. 


To the wanderer in foreign lands April always causes a 
pull at the heart-strings. April—the opening month of 
Spring, when the trees burst forth, and song birds wake, 
and the primroses are carpeting the woods! Memory 
recalls the glories of an English spring, and the love of 
homeland surges up in the heart of the exile. 


The love of homeland is every man’s birthright, and it is 
only equalled by the love of home. To preserve and 
protect the home is everyone’s ideal. There is no better 
way of doing this than by an assurance policy, which 
ensures that the home will be maintained in comfort 
whether the breadwinner lives long or dies young. There 
is no better office for this purpose than 
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century civilisation. The author has a vast knowledge of his period’s 
lesser writers, and he draws upon them freely, seeking by this means 
to depict the general trend of French life and thought at a time when 
an enormous amount of thinking was done. To some extent, indeed 
he has succeeded, but the picture might well have been more lively. 
A good deal of the book consists in mere repetition of what most of 
its readers will know already. Two interesting essays, however, are 
those which deal with the Parisian play-houses, and with Abbé Coyer’s 
little-read Dissertation on the Nature of the People, wherein he boldly 
raised the question, ‘‘ Is the Peuple composed of human beings?” 


Every Day in My Garden. By F. Haprietp Farraine, F.R.HS, 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Now that so many people are buying newly-built houses standing 
on virgin ground a book such as this which describes the laying-out 
of small gardens from the beginning should be particularly welcome, 
The great merit of Mr. Farthing’s advice and directions is that they 
are easily understood and suited to all purses. He is, of course, of the 
modern school that looks to the perennial border as the foundation 
of a flower garden, with the hardy annual as the second in consideration, 
and the Victorian bedding-out plants as a concession to those who like 
them, to be accepted in moderation and with discretion. It is sur- 
prising to find on closing the book what a wide field has been covered, 
rock gardens, lawns, kitchen gardens all receiving their meed of 
consideration. The notes on cultivation are excellent, the spade 
and the hoe being given their full due. Rose and sweet-pea cultivation 
is given particular attention, and every plant dealt with is related to 
the garden as a whole, particularly with regard to character, height 
and colour. The book is made the more useful by the number of 


roughly drawn but very explanatory diagrams which accompany the 
text. 


About Motoring 
THE EVERYMAN MOTOR CYCLE 


MPECUNIOUS age is quite uniquely handicapped in respect 
of transport. It cannot afford the motor car which in any 
community organised upon a logical basis would be 

presented to it. Motor cycles, if cheap to buy and run, are far 
too ferocious. A pedal cycle fails age and weakness just where 
age and weakness most require assistance, that is to say, against 
adverse gradient or head winds. Very occasionally, impecunious 
age takes to a pedal tricycle, which is naturally heavier to pedal 
than a bicycle, but is at least rather difficult to fall off. Railways 
and motor-bus services are tolerably cheap, but they seldom 
take one right up to the desired haven. So middle-aged people 
of small means are less mobile than they wish to be, walk more 
than they find pleasant, and are not infrequently reduced to 
humiliating shifts in the way of begging lifts. Immediately after 
the war, somebody—was he rather a malicious jester, or an 
ignorant fool, or a grossly unscrupulous profiteer ?—brought a 
~ of hope to these poor folk by boosting an atrocity which he 
called a “‘ motor scooter.” Child-fashion, one stood on a tiny 
platform, supported by two small wheels; but, instead of 
acquiring an impetus by vigorous hopping, or by utilising some 
kindly gradient, one relied on a lilliputian petrol-engine. Fat 
old men on small pensions bought these scooters in order to 
reach the golf club or the bowling green. The wives of country 
parsons scrimped to own one, that they might more speedily 
distribute red flannel petticoats, But the whole affair was either 
@ hoax or an insanity; for the motor scooter, having but one 
gear, could not climb hills. It was as unstable as a Schneider Cup 
seaplane, and jettisoned its Mazeppa with frequency and violence. 
And it seldom consented to start when its services were most 
urgently required. Technically, it was a monstrosity. Com- 
mercially, it was a ramp. So the elderly poor sighed, and had 
their heavy boots re-soled after all. 
* . * 

Now a fresh dawn lights the horizon. The proprietors of the 
Motor Cycle have coaxed the Auto-Cycle Union to open a com- 
petition with handsome prizes in 1980 for the development of a 
motor cycle which Mr., Mrs. and Miss Everyman can ride with 
ease, dignity and economy. It does not, of course, follow that 
such a machine will materialise; for it creates exacting technical 
problems. But the Motor Cycle realises that thousands of people 
who cannot afford even the smaller motor cars ardently desire some 
effortless means of personal (as opposed to public) transport, and 
loathe existing types of motor cycle. The typical motor cycle 
of to-day is a formidable mass of machinery ; possesses no weather 
protection; makes an athlete put forth most of his strength in 
handling it when its engine is not working; leaps into @ gait of 
40 or 50 miles an hour unless firmly curbed; shakes the rider 2s 
a pneumatic drill shakes a road-breaker; makes a noise like a 
machine gun whenever the absence of police permits it to behave 
naturally, and may or may not start up on demand. The trade 
realise that vast potential markets for motor cycles must lie 
untapped until a more docile machine can be evolved; and the 
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REFORMED INNS. 
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P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury _Square, London,, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 














Electric in all Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 
§s, 6d. per night.—Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 


tarian Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request.—Mrs. 
Me Rocers (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—‘‘Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins. sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 2} gns., 
summer from 3 gns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro, at moderate cost.—Tele.: 341. Lift. 


es oe NEW CONFERENCE HOSTEL. Situated 
on National T: Pvbea on beautiful Derbyshire Moors.— Apply Holiday 
Fellowship, Ltd. . Highfield,’’ London, N.W. 11. 


EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. South 
aspect. Sunny balconies, garden, tennis.—Illustrated Prospectus from Mrs.WyNnz. 

















Half-Crown Lunch at any Trust House and 

other charges to match. Get this Catalogue of 

150 Hotels and Inns with fixed and moderate 

tariffs, post free, from Trust Houses Ltd., Short’s 
Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 





USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, 
comme. Spring specially beautiful—Miss ANDREw, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
-Stubai, 





UMANITARIANS’ GUESTS HOUSE. Pleasant Rooms. 
Private Grounds, Excellent Tennis. Terms moderate. 
Director, 151 Sutherland Avenue, W. 9. 


ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford, 


Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting Rooms. Indoor Sanitation, Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 


Large 
Humane diet.—Apply, 








OSCOMBE.—Shalden Grange (recommended by a reader of THE 


New STATESMAN, Situated on the East Cliff about four minutes from Boscombe Pier. 





Hospital Gazettes say 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Gazette — 
“We have no hesitation in describing Genasprin 
as excellent. Its purity is unquestioned.” 


Guy’s Hospital Gazette — 

“ Genasprin can stand upon its own merits, as 
its acknowledged purity is sure to make it 
widely appreciated.” 


At all Chemists—2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. 


GENASPRIN 


The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 

















Assets £70,000,000. Annual gingume Oash 





MUTUAL MEANS MAXIMUM 


olders Saaee there are no shareholders to draw dividends. 
aye a © largest and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office, and 

all “its mae is divided tI among 
Other advantages which make AMP, the most J. gy form of life 
Qesurance are capable t low premiums, 





and a very tertanate | mortalit; 
ease write for explanatory literature. 


EVERY YEAR A Bonus YEAR 


Re 


210,000,000. tea"), 


for hea? 216.3976 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Surplus 
siness | divided &. one 
202.805.4546." 


South aspect. Redecorated and refurnished throughout. Electric light and gas in Chustzalia 1849 
fres in bedrooms, Two En-tout-cas tennis courts, Own beach bungalow, Large garage. _Established Rosurt nee eee F.LA., Manager tor 
2} to 34 guineas per week. Florence Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. Telephone 2873. 78-78, King whiten’ Street, 5.0.4 the United Kingdom. 





TO LET 








EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all t rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948. 


CORNWALL. Furnished house to let. Close to sea. Long or 


* short period. Three guineas weekly till end of May.—Mrs. JosepH Crayton, 
Trescore, St. Merryn, Padstow, Cornwall. 


O LET FURNISHED. Cotswold Cottage. Four large rooms, 
gas. May, June, July. Easy distance trains.—Hughes, Elements, Chalford. 


OUSE TO LET. Five rooms, bathroom, pantry, garden, side 
entrance.—Owner, Westfield Nursery, Bath Rd., nr. Colnbrook, Bucks. 














0 LET, self-contained Maisonette, 6 rooms, kitchen and bathroom, 
electric light, power, phone, garden, most conveniently situated in N. London, 
entirely redecorated; children welcomed. Rent 10 guineas a month.—Write first to 

D/L, 18 Greenwood Gardens, N. 13. 


eae Park (near Tube). Pleasant unfurnished rooms, vacant 
March 25th, 14/- (top floor), 21/-, 25/-. Use bath, guee. *phone. —Box 493, THe 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, ndon, W.C. 2 








C.1. Furnished bed-sitting room, sunny, very quiet. El., 
"phone, 18s. 6d. incl.: 15 Heathcote Street, Mecklenburgh Square. 





COmORTABLE bed sitting-room. Breakfast, Convenient West 
End, City, Westminster. Electric light, "phone, bath. [04 Box 495, THE New 
STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 








T° ENSURE the regular delivery of 
THE NEw STATESMAN it is necessary 
for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... ose 30s. Od. 
Six Months ie 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, __,, 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
= 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





ee 











Small Advertisements in 
THe New STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue 
of THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements, Here is a list of some of 
the classifications which suggest themselves :— 


HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 


TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGS, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 


APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHARITIES AND APPEALS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s. 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about twelve words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s. 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London,W .C.2 
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regulations of the 1930 Everyman trial are being planned with 
such an end in view. 
* * 

The wife of a country parson is just the sort of person whom 
designers should keep in view as they scheme for this interesting 
trial. She will obviously only buy a machine that is cheap, 
easy to start, economical to run, reliable over a good term of years, 
simple to manage when in motion, fairly stable on moderately 
bad roads, a goodish hill-climber, tolerably quick to clean on 
its return from a muddy run, shod with reliable tyres, possessing 
protection from such mildly bad weather as the six middle 
months of the year can produce, equipped with simple and 
efficient lamps, and not too disturbing to sit. It is possibly an 
open question whether such a specification is practicable or not. 

* * * 


We have been presented with such mechanical marvels by 
the motor industry that we are prepared to believe they can 
accomplish whatever they may set their minds to. The plain 
fact is that no motor-cycle designer has ever displayed the 
statesmanship of Sir Herbert Austin, and produced a two-wheeled 
equivalent of the Austin Seven. It is obvious that a two- 
wheeler can never possess a stability comparable to that of a 
four-wheeler. Obvious, too, that a cheap two-wheeler can never 
offer the protection from weather that a tiny saloon car affords. 
But it is certainly possible to evolve a light motor-cycle which 
would come as a real boon to many people with microscopic 
incomes who are not too well served by railway and *bus transport. 
If such a machine could be rendered even one-quarter as popular 
as the pedal cycle, the industry could absorb a great deal more 
labour, and in this respect it need never fear fierce competition 
since quite a low tariff wall under the Safeguarding scheme would 
leave British manufacturers free to compete against each other 
only. 

* * ” 


Six years ago I bought a motor cycle on approximately the 
lines indicated above for a retired business man, who lived in 
the depths of the country on a very tiny pension. He was over 
60 years of age, and a martyr to bronchitis. It cost (if I remember 
aright) about £27, covered 140 miles on a gallon of fuel, was 
taxed at 30s., insured against third-party risks for £2 more, 
started with consummate ease, was equipped with (rather dim) 
electric lighting, devoid of batteries, and is still quite serviceable. 
(It was actually a Francis-Barnett with a Villiers engine, but 
somewhat similar machines are listed by other firms.) Naturally, 
he did not use it in really bad weather, because of his chest 
weakness; but it had leg shields, which kept him fairly clean 
and dry, so long as rain was not actually falling. In the course 
of these six years he experienced one nasty fall owing to an 
unseen hole in the road at night, and he was on several occasions 
discommoded by punctures which he was not capable of mending. 
But it transformed the last six years of his life by rendering him 
comparatively mobile; and I have genuine hopes that the 
Everyman Trial may produce a more serviceable type of mount. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


EOPLE have mixed feelings about the situation in New 
P York, for while the boom there has resulted in American 
speculators taking an interest in many shares that are 
quoted in London, resulting in sharp rises that have been very 
beneficial to British holders, it is felt that some deflation in 
New York is necessary if we are ever again to get reasonably 
cheap money. On the whole our markets have kept up well, 
without very much business. Home rails present a better 
appearance—probably because the traffics are at last showing 
increases as compared with last year. Obviously this must 
occur sooner or later, unless traffics are to go to nothing, as each 
year the comparison is with a lower figure. The only Home rail 
that has ever been advised in these notes is London and North 
Eastern 2nd 4 per cent. Preference, which was recommended 
here on 26th January at 54; the price is now 57, ex the dividend 
of £4, so that the rise is practically seven points. If, as is 
probable, the Easter traffics are good, Home rails may rise a bit, 
in which event I should be disposed to sell. A foreign financial 
authority told me the other day that he considered the pessimistic 
opinions so often expressed in these notes with regard to Home 
rails to be correct. ‘* Your railways,’’ he said, “* will have to 
spend so many millions on electrification and bringing themselves 
up to date in other ways that such expenditure will be equivalent 
to a second capital, and they will never be able to earn enough 
to pay dividends on a double capital.” 
ca « * 


South American rails keep firm, and readers who have bought 
them on repeated recommendations in these notes must have 
very good profits. I cannot resist again pointing out the attrac- 
tiveness of the recently formed Foreign Railways Investment 





Trust. The £10 shares, which become fully paid on 15th of this 
month, can be bought at par (as against the issue price of £10 10s,), 
Until August 1st they carry interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
after which the shares will be divided into £5 of 5 per cent, 
Preference stock and £5 of Ordinary stock. It is understood 
that dividends on the latter will start at the rate of 8 per cent, 
It will not surprise readers of this column that oil shares are 
rising. Itis evident that, in spite of the difficulties, some regula- 
tion of production will occur. The rise should go a good dea] 
further. Rubbers and Teas look hopeful, and if the duty on 
Empire-grown tea is reduced, shareholders will make immediate 
gains, whatever happens to the consumers. I should not be 
surprised if we were to see a boom in South Africans, based upon 
Rhodesian copper mines. 
* * * 


In his report to the stockholders of the International Acceptance 
Bank in New York last month, Mr. Paul W. Warburg gave 
some significant figures in connection with the American boom 
in stocks. In an appropriate simile, he pointed out that in 
aviation the public is generally inclined to look upon the art 
of rising into the air as the sole accomplishment, and overlooks 
the fact that the mastery of the art of descending is of equal, if 
not greater, importance. We have learned from the war that 
the excessive creation of money or bank credit without an 
equivalent production of assets spells inflation, but, Mr. Warburg 
pointed out, the public does not appear to realise that the 
creation of an inflated purchasing power is not a monopoly 
enjoyed by governments. Taking only 50 industrial stocks, 
20 public utility stocks and 20 railway shares, the market value 
of these 90 investments has grown within two years from 
$17,500 millions to $38,000 millions. This does not include 
bank stocks, investment trusts and the great majority of Stock 
Exchange securities, nor does it take account of the “ gigantic 
enhancement of real estate values.” And then the President 
of the International Acceptance Bank brought forward his most 
startling figure by indicating that the total value of the United 
States cotton, wheat and maize crops combined amounts to 
only $4,000 millions. Obviously the intrinsic value of the 
business undertakings of the United States has not risen in 
anything like the same proportion as market values, based 
enormously upon credit. Stock prices are much too high. The 
trouble about advising sales in cases like this is that these booms 
go on for ever so much longer than economists and “ investment 
experts ’’ think possible, with the result that those investors 
who have followed the counsel of prudence and encashed their 
profits see prices soar far beyond those at which they have sold, 
and feel aggrieved at the loss of enormous profits that might 
have been made. The word “‘ might” should be emphasised, 
as people do not usually sell on a rising market when it has been 
in progress for some time. Certainly the holder of American 
stocks would be well advised now to reduce his commitments; 
but it is by no means assured that we are yet face to face with 
the big slump. A gradual descent would, of course, be preferable 
from every point of view. A. Emit DaAvIEs. 








BY APPOINTMENT 





ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
Assets Exceed £12.000.000 


LIFE Established 1837 - FIRE & ACCIDENT 1885 
Chief Offices, PERTH & LONDON 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





THE GUILDHOUSE, 


ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. I. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
[No tickets required.) 


SEVENTEENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 


” 
“SOME BLOTS ON OUR CIVILISATION. 
SUNDAYS, ow 
Apel “ee ROY CALVERT, Secretary of the National Council for the Abolition 
of the Death Penalty: “‘ Capital Punishment.” ‘ 
14th.—Professor HENRY J. SPOONER, Member of the International Fatigue 
Committee of the American Society of Industrial Engineers: ‘‘ The 
Noise Question.” 
a1st.—J. J. MALLON, Warden of Toynbee Hall: ‘‘ Unemployment.” ; 
28th.—_Dame JANET CAMPBELL, D.B.E., Senior Medical Officer for Maternity 
a and Child Welfare, Ministry of Health: ‘‘ Maternal Mortality.” 
May sth—LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH: “Slums.” 
12th.—Major-Gen. Sir FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B.: “ War.” 
1gth.—Whit Sunday. : 
26th.—_Dame EDITH LYTTELTON, G.B.E., British Substitute-Delegate to the 
League of Nations Assembly, Geneva: “ Traffic in Women and Children.” 


” 





rr on LOVERS’ FELLOWSHIP (London Group). Monthly 


meeting at Royal Chapel of the Savoy, Savoy St., Embankment, Monday, April 8th, 
at EIGHT o’clock.—Miss SACKVILLE West. 


OCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS), Friends House, Euston 
Road, Sunday, April 7th, at 6.30: ‘“* International Reactions of Alcoholism.” Speaker, 
J. W. Harvey Theobald (Secretary of the Friends Temperance Union). ‘ 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 
ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 


beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and as 
members of general community. Independent study. Special attention to health 


and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. HUMPHREY. 


THE WARREN SCHOOL, MALDON, ESSEX. 


Principal: Miss OLIVE SADD. Educated: Roedean School. 
Bracing East Coast climate. Essentially a school for children (4-12) whose parents are 
living abroad, and specially desire a home atmosphere. 
Highly recommended by Major and Mrs. Keenlyside (parents of past pupil), West 
Mersea, Essex—late of Madras. 











ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opgery Symes, Esg., m.p. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11$ acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
ma crn School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch. For further particulars apply to 

¢ SECRETARY. 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 


S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. Entire 
charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. The teachi 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of Imperial 
Economic Relations tenable at the London School of Economics. 
Salary {1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not 
later than first post on 30th April, 1929, by the Academic Registrar, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 








ANTED, voluntary worker three mornings, afternoons or evenings 
weekly to assist in clerical work for important Birth Control enquiry. Box 494, 
Tue New STATESMAN, Io Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


AGENCY 
"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


Managed by a Committee appointed by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and 
Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 

Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss Cicety C. WriGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of G tics. The Course of 

over § — a includes Educational and Medical G 














Training extends 

ymnastics on the Swedish System, 
4 , Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum.— 

For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


. LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
University Courses 1N Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 


Mechanical and Electrical). Fee £22 10s. a year. Residential Halls for Men and for 
Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WiGNALL, Registrar. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





"l  ahaaeaen Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent methods of modern 
education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MitpRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11x Albert Bridge Road, S.W. rr. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea level). Boarding school for Girls, ro to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. general education 

on natural lines. “New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 


Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster: 
Joszpx WicKSTEED, u.a. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon.), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet above 
sea level. Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, Surrey. 


MALTMAN’sS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

tetel of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 
tellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 
€*Pression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 











UEST RESTAURANT, 38 Gt. Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. 


Reorganized, excellent cuisine, prompt service, very moderate, quiet. 





THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 


_ Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. BY POST direct from Makers. 
Patterns and prices Post Free. 


Dept. T17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) made from pure whole milk. A 


mange: A for the eonvalescent, Send P.O. 2/6 for trial order } 1b.—Lordsmead Dairy, 
Mere, Wilts. 








OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS — Original exclusive de- 
signs from 2 gns.—Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle St., London, W.t. 


Rs SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain or 
in the famous “ Fair Isle"’ Patterns, from the ai soft, light, elastic mative wools. 

At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send postcard for illustrated 

booklet to: S.T.75, Wu. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully matured and carefully blended. A smooth, 
Sweet smoke. 7s. gd. per 100, postage gd. extra; 38s. for 500, postage gd. ; 
758. per 1,000, POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers, _ 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., go Piccadilly, W. 1. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward a brochure 
of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. ROPOSING TOASTS, Etc. 
Voice production, Breathing, Reciting.—401 Strand, W.C. 2 (opposite Hotel Cecil). 











phen Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 
apesay Sy of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 

300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
Srounds of 1§ acres, 





THE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS. 


Se Principal: Miss D. Se.sy, B.Sc., King’s College, and Maltman’s Green. 

nt Domestic Science run on modern lines. Music, Art, Languages, Gardening, 
ia “keeping, Golf, Riding, Tennis. Delightful house in old-world grounds near 
Seay bedrooms. Fees {180 a year or £65 a single term. 


A horoughly up-to-date school for boys and girls ages 10-18. 
tative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place. 
Great FeLcourts, East GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 


HELSEA NURSERY SCHOOL. An open-air Nursery School, 
Sy aren from two to five years old, will be opened on May 8th, at 51 Glebe Place, 

and Poors 3. Outdoor equipment, Montessori and other apparatus, certificated directress 
Mrs. A. E De medical supervision. For prospectus and further details apply to 
» VAVIES, 35 Ormonde Gate, S.W.3. Flaxman 2478. 














PARTY of music students are willing to give gratuitous concerts 
of real music in poor neighbourhoods. Students (or ex-students) of R.A.M., R.C.M. 
& T.C.L.). Communicate with Dorotny HALL, 132 Audley Rd., N.W.4. Hendon 1231. 


S PF 5 Ft ££ i 8 


The Advertiser has, for sale, a copy of SEVENTY-FIVE DRAWINGS published recently 
in a limited edition of 220 copies (200 for sale), by J. Saville & Co., Ltd., at Fifteen Guineas 
net. The original drawings, which were exhibited in London last Autumn, have all been 
purchased by the leading art collectors of the world, 4to., collotype, on hand-made paper, 
full vellum, numbered and signed by the artist. What offers?—Box 496, Tux New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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One Shilling 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


Edited by DESMOND MacCARTHY 
APRIL CONTRIBUTORS 


PEARSALL SMITH® 
EDITH WHARTON 
CYRIL CONNOLLY 
SHANE LESLIE 
fand 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 


PROUST 


(concluded) 


Also many; pages of book reviews and a Bibliography of Jeremy Taylor. 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Every Thursday Twopence 
BOOKS MUSIC DRAMA TRAVEL 
CHANGE of ADDRESS 
for 


ADVERTISEMENTS and PUBLISHING 


From April 8th, 1929, inclusive, the business 
side of EVERYMAN will be conducted from 


10 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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LAST CHANGES LAST CHANCES by H. W. NEVINSON, Author of “Changes 


and Chances,” “More Changes More Chances.” This third volume of Mr. Nevinson’s Reminiscences 
brings the story of his eventful life from the outbreak of War in 1914 to the present day. 


(8 Nov.) Illustrated. 15/- net 


DANTON by HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of “Robespierre,” etc. This is a New Edition with a 


New Introduction of the story of one of the greatest, grimmest and most tragic figures of the French 
Revolution. “It is now, as it was then, a wonderfully fascinating book.”—New Statesman. 12/6 net 


CATHERINE GLADSTONE by her Daughter, the late Mrs. MARY DREW. A Popular 


Edition of one of the most interesting of recent Political Biographies. (Now Ready.) Illustrated. 6/- net 


J. M. BARRIE by F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Author of “The Marches of Wessex,” etc. A 
New Volume in the Writers of the Day Series. (15 Nov.) 2/- net 


NEW FICTION 


BRIGHT METAL by T. S. STRIBLING, Author of “ Fombonbo,” “Red Sand,” ete. 


(12 Nov.) 7/6 net 
THE STORY OF HASSAN by JOHN ANTHONY. 7/6 net 


THE LIBRARY OF CONSTRUCTIVE THEOLOGY 

New Volume 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE by G. H. DODD, M.A., Yates Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College, Oxford. (12 Nov.) 10/6 net 

Already Published 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT by H. WHEELER 
ROBINSON, M.A., D.D. Second Edition. 10/6 net 
THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTS by OLIVER C. QUICK, M.A. 

Second Edition. 10/6 net 


THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF FORGIVENESS by H. R. MACKINTOSH, 
D.Phil... D:D. Second Edition. 10/6 net 


THE CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC HANDBOOKS 


New Volume 
WAGES by MAURICE DOBB, M.A., Lecturer in Economics, Cambridge University. 


(12 Nov.) 5/- net 
New Edition Completely Reset 


MONEY by D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This will be the Fourth Edition. (12 Nov.) 5/- net 
New Edition Nearly Ready 

THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRY by D. H. ROBERTSON. Third Edition. 5/- net 


Already Published 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND by H. D. HENDERSON. Second Edition. 5/- net 
PUBLIC FINANCE by M. E. ROBINSON. Second Edition. 5/- net 
POPULATION by HAROLD WRIGHT. S/- net 
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ROMAN 
LONDON 


The new work on Roman London now completed by 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments is 
remarkable from many points of view. It is the co- 
operative work of ten foremost scholars assisted by 
many specialists. They present the most complete 
record ever published of all that has yet been discovered 
of the Roman city of Londinium. Not merely is every 
extant remain described and illustrated, but many 
once discovered that have since disappeared are also 
reconstructed by means of old photographs and 
sketches. The profusion of illustration :—photographs, 
plans, maps, sketches, diagrams and coloured plates 
gives indeed a worthy support to the expert textual 
description. Some remarkable new views on the 
origin of London are here advanced for the first time. 


“* Beyond doubt the best work to date,’’—TIMES. 


“* Of first-class importance a standard workto 
which all in future will turn for guidance . . . wunsur- 
passed in scholarship.”—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


Price 18s. net. Post Free 18s. 9d. 


. . > J . 

His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
EDINBURGH: 120, George Streette MANCHESTER: York St. 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Cres. BELFAST : 15 Donegall Sq., W. 
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OF 


CHARLES M. 
DOUGHTY 


Author of “ ARABIA DESERTA ” 


By 
D. G. HOGARTH 
18/- net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House, E.C. 4 





























A FASCINATING BOOK 


The Cause 


A Short History of the Women’s 
Movement in Great Britain 


by Ray Strachey 


“T thoroughly enjoyed it from start to finish 
.. . because of its human, historical and 
sociological interest.,—OLIvE Dent in The 
Daily Mail. 





Illustrated. 15s, net 


Goethe and Faust 


by F. M. Stawell & 
G. Lowes Dickinson 


An Interpretation by seeing the relation of Faust to 
Goethe’s own life. Considerable passages are included 
from the author’s new verse translation. 


15s. net 








Off the Beaten Track in 


Southern France 
by Roy Elston 


“Roy Elston’s delightful book fine company, 
either for the fireside or for a holiday in the beautiful 
land.”—Evening Standard. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 
LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 






























































THE LIBRARY AT ONE OF THE LATEST W.H.S. BOOKSHOPS. 


The Bookshops of W. H. Smith offer to 
WHERE Booklovers wa al England and 
TO BUY 


Wales 280 ideal centres where are gathered 


the best of the new and recent books. 
At a W.H.S. Bookshop, too, the Book- 
AUTUMN 
BOOKS 


lover can obtain all that he wants in 
Library Service, Newspapers, Magazines 
and good Stationery. 

Order your selection of the Season’s 
New Books from the local W.H.S. Book- 
shop. While there look over the stock 
—there are always to be seen many 
Bargains in Books offered at less than 
published prices. 


a W. H. SMITH & SON & 


Booksellers, Librarians, Stationers, Bookbinders, 
1250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND & WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, London, W.C. 2. 
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Rieter 


THE 
ARIEL POEMS 


This series of little booklets, which was started 
in 1927, consists of single, previously unpublished 
poems. It has been designed to take the place 
of Christmas cards and other similar tokens that 
one sends for remembrance sake at certain 
seasons of the year. For collectors of first 
editions it is worth remembering that most of 
these poems have been written specially for the 
series, and that all of them appear here separately 
for the first time, and are thus first editions. 


9. By HILatre BELLoc 
The Chanty of the Nona 
With Music and Drawings by the Author 


10. By W. H. Davirs 
Moss and Feather 
With Drawings by WILLIAM NICHOLSON 


11. By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Self to Self 
With Wood Engravings by BLatr Hucnes- 
STANTON 


12. By HumBert WOLFE 
Troy 
With Drawings by CHARLES RICKETTS 


13. By Harotp Monro 
The Winter Solstice 
With Drawings by Davin Jones 


14. By SIEGFRIED SASSOON 
To My Mother 
With Drawings by STEPHEN TENNANT 


15. By Epita SItweELy 
Popular Song 
With Designs by Epwarp BAawpEN 


16. By T. S. Ettor 


A Song for Simeon 
With a Drawing by E, McKnicut Kaurrer 


17. By Epmunp BLUNDEN 
Winter Nights: A Reminiscence 
With Drawings by ALBERT RUTHERSTON 
The first eight poems in the Series are by 
Tuomas Harpy, Sir Henry NEWBOLT, LAURENCE 
Binyon, WALTER DE LA Mare, G.K. CHESTERTON, 


WI rrip Gipson, SIEGFRIED Sassoon, and T. S. 
Exior. 


_ “The Ariel Poems” are published in size 4% X 73 
inches, with limp coloured paper covers. Each has a 
design on the cover and most have a coloured design 
inside, ls. net each 

A special edition of each poem in the 1928 series has 
also been prepared, printed on hand-made paper and 
bound in stiff boards. This edition-de-luxe is limited 


to 500 copies, each signed by the author. Price 7d. 6d. net 


__Faber & Gwyer 
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KING CHARLES I. 
By J. G. MUDDIMAN 
Foreword by LORD BIRKENHEAD 


“* abounding in dramatic interest.”—T imes. 


TEX 


S. HERBERT DOUGAL 


“ The Moat Farm Mystery.” 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


“a most fascinating book.” 


—John o’ London's Weekly. 


DUCHESS OF KINGSTON 


TOLD DOTS LOO DOLOTO DOO DOLLA LS 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 
“amazing and amusing.’—Glasgow Bulletin. eI 
ADELAIDE BARTLETT 3 


By SIR JOHN HALL, Bt. Fy 
““ most enthralling.’"—New Statesman. : 





MADELEINE SMITH 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


“ vibrant with drama.”’—Sphere. 










UBURVTOS 


A 


Each volume is profusely illustrated. A 

pamphlet containing full particulars of the 

series (over 45 vols., price 10/6 net each) 
will be sent free on application. 
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WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 


LIMITED. 
EDINBURGH : LONDON : GLASGOW. 
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Messrs. Heinemann 


wish to draw particular attention to one of the 
most remarkable books it has ever been their 
privilege to publish. 


A MIRROR FOR WITCHES 


By ESTHER FORBES. With woodcuts by ROBERT GIBBINGS 


“T adore A Mirror for Witches. 
In its controlled passion it is positively Greek. The old standard 
of pity and terror is fulfilled.”— 
F,. TENNYSON JESSE. 
7s. Od. net. 


Good news for Janeites—and others: 


JANE AUSTEN 


The six novels of Jane Austen complete in a single compact and well-printed volume. 
With an introduction by J. C. SQUIRE. 


IN ONE VOLUME 


Cloth, 8s. Gd.; Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 











FICTION % GENERAL 
JOHN GALSWORTHY THE GOSPEL and the LAW 
Swan Song. Over 90,000 sold. His Honour Sir Edward Parry. 8s. 6d. net. 
MARY BORDEN EUROPEAN SKYWAYS 
Jehovah’s Day. By the author of Flamingo. Lowell Thomas. 15s, net. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG HOUDINI 
My Brother Jonathan. Author of Portrait of Clare. Harold Kellock. 21s. net. 
10s. 6d, net. 
oh 
GE D BULLE 
_ GERALD BULLETT WELLINGTON 
gg Pandervil. Author of The Panther. cotee 
By Oliver Brett. “ A just portrait and a fascinating 
book.”—Evening Standard. 12s. 6d. net. 
MARGARET IRWIN 7 — 
Fire Down Below. Author of Knock Four Times. oe 
JULIAN GREEN THE VICTORIAN ILLUSION 
The Closed Garden. Author of Avarice House. EK. H. Dance. 8s. 6d. net. 
DALE COLLINS The Early Life and Letters of 
Vanity Under the Sun. Author of Ordeal WALTER PAGE 
Each 7s. 6d. net except where stated. *% ~Burton J. Hendrick. 21s. net. 


Send for Heinemann’s Autumn List post free. 


WM. HEINEMANN, LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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WELLINGTON AND THE 
VICTORIAN AGE 


The Sword of State: Wellington After Waterloo. By 
Bucuan. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 


The Victorian Illusion. By E. H. Dancer. Heinemann. 
Bonnet and Shawl: an Album. 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 
There is a dead weight of clichés lying heavy on the Victorian 
Age. Bagehot was right when he warned us against rejecting 


SUSAN 


12s. 6d. 


By Puinre GuEpaia. Hodder 


too much material in the process of formulating our images of 


historical eras, and pointed out the dangers that ensue from 
a sort of style which “ settles upon an age, and, imprinting 
itself more than anything else in men’s memories, becomes all 
that is thought of it.” A style, moral, social and «esthetic, was 
too quickly imprinted on the age to which Victoria gave her 
name: the very fact that it was her name which the era assumed 
tended to narrow the issue in the imagination. For it remains 
difficult even to define satisfactorily the true limits of the Vic- 
torian Age. Did it begin with the first Reform Bill, or the Man- 
chester-Liverpool Railway, or the coming of Albert? Did it 
end with Gladstone and Salisbury, or the coming of the internal- 
combustion engine, or the first great barrage of the Somme ? 
One can only be sure that it did not just begin in the dawn at 
Kensington Palace, nor end punctually at Osborne and Frogmore. 
History always overlaps the edges of its chapters; and the 
farther we move from this particular period, the more clearly 
we grow aware that it cannot be simplified so much as people 
thought when they first began to relish the convincing sound of 
their newest label-word—* Victorian.” 

In these three books, widely different in purpose, matter and 
manner, most readers interested in the history of nineteenth- 
century England will find a good deal of mixed information, 
stimulation, and local colour. They offer plenty of food for 
reflection on the diversities, or, if you like, the inconsistencies, 
of the Victorian era. The Duke of Wellington, indeed, whose 
later career as the political prop of George IV.’s last years, 
William IV.’s brief renown,and Victoria’s début, is the subject 
of Mrs. Buchan’s clear and straightforward study, makes a 
good introduction to a study of the politics of the age. His life 
overarched two centuries, two Englands, two Europes ; and his 
personality, partly a matter of honest strength of character, 
partly one of legend born of the memory of victory, was its key- 
stone. He was not a man to beat his sword into a ploughshare— 
nor did England or his sovereigns desire that he should; but 
he did beat it into the sword of State which gives Mrs. Buchan 
her title, and he bore it with a fine personal disinterestedness 
that only a very belated Whig could fail to admire. But for all 
his air of more-than-Roman strength in the fight against the 
rising flood of democracy, his political career in the main was 
one of skilful and justly calculated retreat. He stood like a rock 
amid the waves; but the rock was projecting from a sinking 
reef. And at each progressive stage, with Reform, with Ireland 
and the Catholics, with the Corn Laws, he retreated without a 
bow. Concerning the first of these crises, it is interesting to 
note in the recently published extracts from the diary of the 
Austrian diplomat Neumann that as late as November, 1831, 
Wellington was declaring that the King had no more right than 
his Ministers to upset the country’s existing institutions, and 
even that it would be a good thing if the King were to die, for 
he was prepared to give way on every point of the Reform 
projects. Mrs. Buchan’s account of the years between 1815 and 
1852, between Paris and St. Paul’s, is admirably clear and well 
proportioned ; and to her picture of the Duke as a statesman 
she adds many anecdotic touches which fill out the portrait of 
the man in a very living fashion. 

_ Mr. Dance, in his ambitious volume, The Victorian Illusion, 
Is concerned with the generalities of the era, rather than with 
its personalities as such. And even if his exact conception of 
the real forces and tendencies of the age remains a little misty, 
his book is worth reading as a corrective to mental stereotypes. 
He begins with a sharp reminder that the Victorian Age never 
existed, “or if it did, was never the same thing for two moments 
together.” To put it another way, the Victorians did not know 
that they were Victorians ; they raised, and more or less solved, 
their own problems as their times compelled them to, but 
without reference to a primal cause which a later generation 
has tended to suppose was there and has decided to label as 
Victorianism.” For Victorianism, says Mr. Dance, 
's not so much the attitude adopted by the Victorians towards 


their world, as the attitude adopted by posterity towards the 
Victorians, 


And with a fixed resolve to discard any fallacies which may 
conceivably arise from this subjective approach of the “* accepted 
historians,’ Mr. Dance moves forward with much spirit to 
examine the history of his period in its predominant aspects. 
He analyses the growth of political democracy in the story of 
the progressive Reform Acts, and finds that none of the great 
champions wanted a real democracy, with the politicians the 
servants of the popular will; in so far as that did come to pass, 
it was against their will, and only resulted from the exigencies 
of prolonged party warfare. Parties and the party spirit, in 
fact, are Mr. Dance’s key to much of the “ illusion **—illusion 
of achievement, illusion of foresight, illusion of greatness. And 
one of his most interesting chapters is that in which he traces 
the evolution of the parties and the ever-increasing tightness of 
party discipline, a discipline which was forced upon them: 
since only by being as highly organised as the democracy they had 
created could the older parties neutralise the restlessness of their 
offspring. The Victorian politicians had found it necessary not 
only to educate, but also to fight, their masters. 

Mr. Dance, of course, is constantly in danger of the reproach 
that it is easy to be wise two or three generations after the 
event ; he sets such extremely high standards for the wisdom 
of statesmen that it is doubtful whether the whole of modern 
history could show a single man who could live up to all his 
demands ; and everyone will find details to dispute in his 
reading of the problems of Free Trade, or Ireland, or the Eastern 
Question, or the exact stature of the alleged Victorian giants. 
But his book jogs the imagination in fields that have often been 
too complacently surveyed. He is particularly interesting, by 
the way, on the personality and influence of Prince Albert—a 
figure who still calls for a full valuation. 

Mr. Guedalia, in his album of sketches, leads us not unwilling 
from the wide arena of affairs to the gentler light of the drawing- 
rooms and parlours. Taking an historian’s holiday, he presents 
the effigies of six eminent Victorian ladies. And, needless to 
say, he does not stint the rotund elegance which is expected of 
him: the pages of his “album” are fittingly gilded and fes- 
tooned, and bear their maker’s name quite unmistakably, even 
unashamedly. The ladies whose memory they encase are well 
chosen, and show at any rate the comprehensiveness of the age 
they adorned and the husbands they were allotted—Jane 





' Welsh Carlyle, Catherine Gladstone, Mary Arnold, Mary Anne 


Disraeli, Emily Tennyson, and Emily Palmerston. He is very 
gallant and rather tender to them all, but he achieves little 
more than a picturesque sentimental impressionism, and has not 
attempted any real analysis of character. As the several essays 
are all quite short and all of roughly equal length, it follows that 
the more complex characters suffer from compression, the 
simpler from padding. And the former fault is particularly 
troubling in the portrait of Mrs. Carlyle, from which no one 
could gather any proper idea of her native wit and intelligence : 
the whole of her life in London is tucked into a couple of short 
fanciful pages. But one must take Mr. Guedalla with his faults. 
Hie adds a little overweight to his entertainment with three 


short sketches of imaginary personages of the era, supplying 


wives to Henry James and Swinburne and to Edmond and 
Jules Goneourt. But his touch here is not quite airy enough. 


MATTHEW 
Matthew Arnold. 


*“ T cannot think of Lamartine as an important poet,” said 
Matthew Arnold to a well-known Frenchman on a certain public 
oeceasion in Paris. ‘* Perhaps not,” his friend answered, ** but 
he was very important to us.” The retort fits Matthew Arnold 
himself. He was a conspicuous and distinctive Englishman 
of the mid-nineteenth century. He produced a body of 
verse that could only have come out of his surroundings, 
and all of it that mattered was written within a few years. 
More than this: he was for some twenty years the only English 
writer who, to a great influence in the province of literature, 
added a position of still greater prominence in social thought 
and theological opinion. England in the twenty odd years 
between the Essays in Criticism and his death is unimaginable 
without the figure of Matthew Arnold—urbane though curiously 
awkward, interested, detached, and, as the. majority of his 
countrymen thought, continuously irritating. 

To say these things is, of course, the same as to say that 
Matthew Arnold offers a most inviting subject for a well-equipped 
modern interpreter. It would be agreeable if one could say 
that ‘ Hugh Kingsmill”? is such a one; but we may suspect 
that no reader who knows his Arnold will start on this book with 


ARNOLD 


By Hucu Kincsmitit. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 
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much assurance of its author’s being in a state of grace when he 
finds that it opens with a fragment of conversation in which 
Frank Harris was one of the interlocutors. That tells us only 
too clearly at the outset what kind of exposition we may look 
for. Mr. Kingsmill, to be sure, announces that his theme is 
“the collapse of a poet into a prophet ’’; but this is not so. 
On the contrary, the book is largely a speculation, in the now 
familiar manner, as to the nature of the love story that lies 
behind the poems inscribed ‘‘ to Marguerite’ in Switzerland— 
that group of reflective lyrics which readers of Matthew Arnold 
quote as often as they quote anything from him. For several 
years before his marriage in 1851 Arnold roamed a good deal on 
the Continent, and thereby, quite naturally, he caused a certain 
amount of misgiving at Fox How, where his mother and sisters 
lived. They destroyed his letters of those years before G. W. E. 
Russell was entrusted with the rest. These facts, together with the 
poems to Marguerite, are too much for Mr. Kingsmill, who, 
warning us that he is going to be as conjectural as he pleases, 
builds up an elaborate structure of pure guess-work. Whether 
imaginary or not, Marguerite, as we know, was French; the 
poet is clear enough on that point. Mr. Kingsmill is convinced 
that she was living at Thun; that she was not quite a lady 
(‘‘ A sea flows between us, Our different past !”’) ; that she must 
have been a governess or companion; that it was the grim 
shade of Dr. Arnold, dead some years before they met, rather 
than ‘“‘a God’s tremendous voice,’ which bade the reluctant 
lover ‘‘ take counsel and retire.’ And so on. Mr. Kingsmill 
will hardly permit Matthew Arnold to create any poem without 
direct reference to the Marguerite experience. He finds it 
in “ The Strayed Reveller” and in “ Tristram and Iseult ”’ ; 
he insists even upon working ‘“‘ The Forsaken Merman” into 
the pattern. Needless to say, this kind of thing is as easy as 
lying. Leslie Stephen, one may recall, suggested that those 
who demanded a moral from ‘** The Ancient Mariner ”’ should 
be content with the knowledge that dreadful things would 
happen to people who shot albatrosses ; and by the same token 
the common-sense admirer of ‘The Forsaken Merman” will 
turn away from Mr. Kingsmill and may prefer to agree with 
the American schoolboy who, when asked what he made of the 
poem, said it meant that * you had better marry a girl in your 
own home-town.” 

Mr. Kingsmill, however, is not always perverse. He shows 
at times that he has a fair critical sense. He sees, for 
example, the confusion in Arnold’s celebrated doctrine of the 
necessity for a “‘ great subject’ for a poem, and he is right in 
remarking that Arnold as critic was much more interesting, and 
successful, when presenting a minor writer than when attempting 
to speak the conclusive word upon any one of the greatest. But, 
on the other hand, it is absurd for him to condemn ‘ Sohrab 
and Rustum ”’ as an “interminable poem,” secing that it can 
be read through aloud in half an hour. It is no less absurd 
to say, as Mr. Kingsmill says more than once, that Arnold was 
unable to understand Wordsworth’s ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality. Arnold can have had no difficulty with the 
substance; he merely thought the poem rhetorical and 
pretentious. Again, Mr. Kingsmill complains of the excessively 
bantering tone in controversy which Arnold so assiduously 
cultivated, on the ground that the Roebucks and other self- 
satisfied Victorian victims ‘“‘ would have preferred the most 
violent invective to this delicate handling.” Naturally ; and 
could anything have been better? It was this tone as much as 
anything that made Arnold’s shafts of social criticism so effective 
when the fulminations of Carlyle and Ruskin rolled away like 
thunder on a summer evening. Mr. Kingsmill goes still further 
astray when he attacks Arnold as the prophet of a new age, 
drifting off into many pages of irrelevance (his digressions 
throughout the book are ludicrous) on what he calls Dawnism. 
This is his word for Utopianism in any form, “ the essence of 
dawnism being,” he says, ‘‘ to escape from the sphere of the 
individual into an ideal collective sphere.’ The reader may 
well wonder by what singular fate the author of Culture and 


Alnarchy can have been dragged into the camp of the 
millenialists. Matthew Arnold held an enlightened modern 


view of the State, and his entire life-effort, we may recall, was 
spent in protest against ‘‘dawnist’’ dreams and schemes. His 
single sermon, tiresomely reiterated from the first sonnet to the 
last essay against the Philistines, was based upon the supreme 
duty of devotion to the task of achieving individual perfection. 
Nor will it do to grumble at Matthew Arnold because he was 
drawn into social and theological criticism or because he wrote 
letters (often badly mistaken) on the state of Europe and 
international tendencies. He was an _ eagerly interested 
Kuropean ; his mind was occupied with public affairs. His 


poetic faculty was not killed by that preoccupation. It was not 
even killed by the grind of school-inspection, with his daily 
dependence, as Dr. Saintsbury quaintly put it, upon “the 
maleficent bun” of the railway refreshment-room. Matthew 
Arnold was a genuine poet, of small range and limited creative 
power. His spring would undoubtedly have dried up in middle 
life, no matter what means of escape from the elementary 
schools had been provided for him in the °50’s, and even, we 
may be sure, if Palmerston had forestalled Gladstone by twenty 
years with the Civil List pension. It may have been Victorian, 
it was certainly inevitable, but Arnold had to be a publicist. 
Mr. Kingsmill, by the by, continually calls him “ Matt,” which 
plainly he is not entitled to do. Matthew Arnold would have 
asked, as he asked concerning Adolescens Leo, the bright 
young journalist, ‘‘ Now, would you call that young man a 
man of delicacy?” Can’t one hear him asking it? 


WHIG AND LIBERAL 


Gladstone and Palmerston. By Pumir GuEpALLA. Gollancz. 16s, 


In his Introduction to this most welcome collection of docu- 
ments Mr. Guedalla raises an interesting question of biographical 
technique. He is for pronouncing a decree of divorce between 
** Life’ and ‘ Letters,” at any rate when the “ Life” is the 
life of a statesman. He pours scorn upon our official political 
biographies. The more eminent the man, the longer the “ Life 
and Letters”; and the longer, the worse. The Monypenny- 
Buckle Life of Disraeli is a ‘* tragic funeral procession of six 
lumbering pantechnicons,” and its fate is ‘‘ undeserved oblivion.” 
Mr. Guedalla’s own method is different, and it certainly has the 
merit of a bold experiment. He gave us, a few years ago, his 
Life of Palmerston in a single volume of less than 500 pages 
of large print—Palmerston without tears, so to speak. But 
the tears were to follow, and this is the first instalment—the 
whole of the correspondence between Palmerston and one of 
his most notable colleagues, practically unannotated, though 
prefaced by an admirable essay of commentary. We are 
promised further volumes—the correspondence — between 
Palmerston and Melbourne, for example. 

Now a brief undocumented biography like Mr. Guedalla’s 
Palmerston is an excellent thing ; and a complete set of documents 
like the present is perhaps a still more excellent, certainly a rarer, 
boon. But it is possible to contend that the combination and 
compromise implied in “ Life and Letters ’’ should not be so 
easily condemned. Many of us found the six-volume Life of 
Disraeli an extremely interesting book, and one may doubt if 
it has fallen into such complete oblivion as Mr. Guedalla supposes. 
No dead statesman is so much quoted and discussed within his 
own party as is Disraeli in Conservative circles to-day, and the 
principal cause of this is the six-volume Life and the many 
briefer studies which that six-volume Life has obviously and 
directly begotten. One may doubt if a treatment of Disraeli 
by Mr. Guedalla’s method would have produced a commensurate 
result. Of course we prefer Mr. Guedalla’s Palmerston to the 
life-and-letter Palmerston by Ashley, but Ashley was a bungler, 
and no art is to be judged by the performances of its incompetent 
practitioners. The capacity to compile a good “ Life and 
Letters” is certainly a higher and rarer gift than the capacity 
to write a brilliant short life. 

One more point of technique. Mr. Guedalla has a horror of 
footnotes. They are probably associated in his mind with 
that bugbear of Fleet Street, the academic historian, and the 
whole of the footnotes to these 285 letters could be written on 
the back of one postcard. Now, footnotes can be, and have 
been, overdone. Footnotes interrupt the flow of narrative— 
though there is here no narrative to interrupt. But there are 
many places in these letters where the reader would like just 
a little information ; and it is not given him. For example, 
Palmerston writes in a postscript : “I wish you the joy of the 
avalanche of Irish Eloquence with which John of Tuam has 
tried to overwhelm you.’ Only one reader in a thousand will 
know what this is about, and most of the 999 would be glad 
to know. 

But it is more than time to turn to the letters themselves. 
They are extremely interesting, and full of good things. The 
great bulk of them belongs to the six years (1859-65) when 
Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was trying to save 
the money which Palmerston, as Prime Minister, was trying 
to spend on the defences of the country. There is much upon 
this subject. Gladstone wonders ** whether it is really wise to 


continue the present outlay on so great a scale for the building 
of those maritime castles which we call line-of-battle ships and 
which seem to be constructed on the principle precisely opposite 
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D-B-WYNDHAM:LEWIS J&6-CHESELTINE 


With decorations ad music drawn by A. C. HARRADINE 


“ A medley worthy to rank with The Weekend Book. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis and Mr. Harradine have wrought as pretty a spell as ever conjured 
up the spirit of Christmas. The sweets of St. Augustine, Froissart, St. 
Teresa and Herrick are happily blended with the spices of Jonathan 
Swift, Martial and Rabelais, and the mixture is rendered piquant by 
extracts from the Arundel MS., lightened by Surtees and Lamb, and 
salted by Chaucer. Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Belloc and Mr. Milne all con- 
tribute their share of good things. Many of the ingredients have been 
used here for the first time, and those that are familiar are too valuable 
to be dispensed with.”—The Spectator. 
Buy your Christmas Book early! Large supplies are now available at all 
booksellers, in wrappers designed by Aubrey Hammond. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. Special edition, in leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


READINGS FROM VON HUGEL 


EDITED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, BY ALGAR THOROLD 
These selections contain the permanent quintessence of the teaching of a 
man described by Dean Inge as “ our leading theologian and the ablest 
apologist for Christianity in our time.” 75. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 


MEMOIRS OF J. M. DENT 


EDITED, WITH SOME ADDITIONS, BY HUGH R. DENT 
The autobiography of a working bookbinder who became a leading 
publisher. “The record of a remarkable life.”—Observer. “A fasci- 
nating romance of enterprise and idealism.” —T.P.’s Weekly. With many 
photographs and illustrations in half-tone. 75. 6d. net. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS 


BY FREDERICK C. GREEN, M.A., Ph.D. 
A critical history of the manners and ideas of French fiction from the 
Renaissance to the Revolution, told chronologically and divided into phases 
—clear, concise and illuminating. 75. 6d. net. 


THE PRIVACITY AGENT 


AND OTHER MODEST PROPOSALS BY BERNARD K. SANDWELL 
A book of deliciously ironical essays by the new Canadian humorist, 
treating of a variety of important and unimportant subjects with spirited 
but subtle raillery. Illustrated in line by Arthur Lismer. 75. 6d. net. 


ANIMALS IN BLACK AND WHITE 
WOODCUTS AND NOTES BY ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
Something entirely new in animal books, which will appeal to Nature- 
lovers of all ages. A series of six books, each containing full-page wood- 
cuts of twenty animals with accurate descriptive notes. “ Mr. Daglish’s 
books are most distinguished. He is obviously a good craftsman and 
must be a good naturalist, too: there is nothing sloppy about the pictures 

—every toe grips. And the descriptions are sensible and concise.” 
—Naomi Mircuison in Time and Tide. 
The first four books are now ready : I. Larger Beasts ; 11. Smaller Beasts ; 
Ill. Larger Birds ; IV. Smaller Birds. 25. 6d. net each. 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 


ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C. 2 
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Two New Volumes in the 
Outward Bound Library 


THE MALAY 
PENINSULA 


By ASHLEY GIBSON. An informa- 
tive and entertaining study of life in the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, 
which will appeal alike to the traveller, 
the emigrant and the general reader. 
Illustrated by Barbara Shaw. 55. net. 


THE EGYPT OF 
THE SOJOURNER 


Written and illustrated by GLADYS 
PETO. This exhilarating picture of 
the ‘residents’ life in Egypt illuminates 
the thousand-and-one activities and 
gaieties of a fascinating country. 55. nef. 





§ Other volumes in the OUTWARD 
BOUND LIBRARY are __— Hector 
Bolitho’s The New Zealanders, Mary E. 

Fullerton’s Australian Bush, Kathleen 
Ussher’s Cities of Australia, and 
Gladys Pcto’s Malta and Cyprus. 
5s. net each, Full prospectus post free. 


A Book for Vagabonds 


HILLS AND 
HIGHWAYS 


By KATHARINE C. CHORLEY. A 
book of wayfaring cssays, written 
“with a surprising gusto and with a 
relish that will communicate itself to 
the reader.”—Saturday Review. With 
wood engravings by Margaret Pilking- 
ton. 6s. met. Prospectus post free. 





Dent’s Ilustrated Classics: 
The Gift Books of the Season 


BOSWELL’S TOUR 
TO THE HEBRIDES 


A companion volume to Dent’s illus- 
trated Life of Johnson. Wlustrated with 
pen-drawings by W. H. Caffyn and 8 
photogravure prints. Introduction by 
Dr. T. Ratcliffe Barnett. 75. 6d. net. 


MONT AIGNE’S 
ESSAYS 


The Standard Text of FLORIO’S 
translation. With an introduction by 
DESMOND MACCARTHY. _Illus- 
trated with 24 photogravure portraits 
and many drawings by G. E. Chambers. 
Three vols. 225. 6d. net. 





§ Other volumes uniform with the 
above are Marco Polo’s Travels, 
Cellini’s | Astobiography, Hakluyt’s 


Voyages (10 volumes.), Pepy’s Diary (2 
vols.) and Boswell’s Life of Johnson (3 
vols.). Full prospectus post free. 


A Russian Classic 


THE CAPTAIN’S 
DAUGHTER 


By ALEXANDR PUSHKIN. The 
first complete English translation, by 





Natalie A. Duddington. With an 
introduction by EDWARD GAR- 
NETT. “ Without doubt a gem of a 


story.”—Times Literary Suppt. 65. net. 
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to that of all land fortifications, and to aim at presenting as 
large a surface as possible to the fire of the enemy.’ Palmerston 
sweeps aside this heresy and is soon found carrying the war 
into the enemy's camp: ‘“ No doubt a full Exchequer is a good 
Foundation for National Defence but if the superstructure is 
wanting, the Foundation would be of small avail and if the 
French had the Command of the Sea they would soon find means 
to make a full Exchequer empty.’ The old man is always lavish 
of capitals and sparing of commas. 

But it is impossible to illustrate within the compass of a review 
the immense variety of delightful oddments scattered about 
this correspondence—beer-shops, bishops, intra-mural burial, 
““the Connection between the offending Sewer and the Serpen- 
tine,’ Mr. Gilbert Scott and his Albert Memorial, the tiresome 
Mr. Cobden with whom Palmerston is apt to compare his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when he wants to get a rise out of him, 
etc., etc. We will permit ourselves one more quotation, and it 
shall be from Pam: 

The Estimates and Votes for Parks and Palaces are invariably 
the opportunity for a Field Day for men of small Capacity of 
limited Knowledge and vulgar Minds ; but such men there are in 
the World and unluckily but unavoidably they find their way 
into the House of Commons, and what they say often makes more 
Effect out of the House than it deserves. 


The book is admirably produced, with several facsimile letters 
and a dozen cartoons from Punch. 


THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 


The Origin, Structure and Working of the League of Nations. 

C. Howarpb-Euuis. Allen and Unwin. 21s. 

From Paris to Locarno and After. The League of Nations and 
the Search for Security, 1919-1928. By F. ALEXANDER. 
Dent 

The Greeks held that a civilised society is a society equipped 
with the knowledge to control its environment. If that 
definition be accepted, as it is by many of us, what of our much- 
vaunted Western civilisation? For it is patent that in the 
world to-day mechanical progress has outstripped human 
capacity and science has lost control over the results of its own 
thinking. The awful consequences of this are made plain for 
those that have eyes to see, in what Mr. Howard-Kllis calls the 
inexorable logic of war, that monument to human folly which 
is indeed ‘“ ultimately and fundamentally incompatible not 
only with law but with civilisation itself.” It is almost a com- 
monplace to say that in any future war there will be no non- 
combatants, and the logical French, as the writer points out, 
have already passed their famous Bill for organising the whole 
country into one vast machine—mentally, morally and mater- 
ially—against the day of war. But the fact is that, as long as 
you start from the hypothesis of war—with the statesmen 
accepting as a matter of course the conclusions of expert military 
or naval opinion—you are heading straight for that condition 
of * social sadism ”’ which prevailed on all sides not so many 
years ago. Mr. Howard-Ellis’s subject belongs emphatically 
to the new era, in which the present generation has at last a 
supreme opportunity of saving the world from itself, but not the 
least merit of his book is his analysis of the ** war mind” and 
his reminder that the Paris of the Peace Conference was a perfect 
illustration of the paradox of modern war that ‘in order to 
win you must reduce the belligerent nations to a condition in 
which they are unfit to make peace.” 

Within the last generation ** public affairs”’ have palpably 
been extended from the local to the international plane. Not 
only has there grown up a world organisation of trade and 
finance—controlled, it is true, by private interest and there- 
fore not working deliberately for the common good—but also 
the much-abused statesmen have at least contrived to establish 
a Society of Nations as an outward and visible sign of the new 
order, i.c., the political interdependence of the various social 
units. The League is, however, only the beginning of wisdom, 
only the first step towards a world society, and it cannot rise 
higher than the level of the nations composing it. The fun- 
damental problem remains, therefore, that of educating the 
many in the consciousness of this wider res publica. 

Mr. Howard-Ellis has certainly done his bit in the shape of a 
comprehensive text-book which meets a definite need. His is 
not only, as the publishers tell us, ‘* the most thorough study 
of the League that has yet been attempted”; it is such a 
mine of useful information that the present reviewer is tempted 
to recommend this book to the exclusion of all others on the 
subject of international relations, The author, a widely tra- 
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————_ 


velled journalist, has qualified for his task by years of residence 
in Geneva, where he has not only had at his disposal the con. 
siderable resources of the League and I.L.O. libraries, but has 
managed to remain in constant touch with all connected with 
the theory and practice of this first great experiment in inter. 
national government. 

The comparison between teetotalism—a moral undertaking 
accepted by individuals—and prohibition, which is legislation, 
seems to hit off pretty well the distinction between the Outlawry 
of War moyement and the path to peace through the League, 
To leave out ‘* sanctions” altogether, moreover, which is the 
American thesis, is to hark back to the pre-war idea of the 
society of nations as a number of isolated units. Obviously 
the principle of “ sanctions’ is essential to the new system, 
foreshadowed in the Covenant, which is the substitution of 
international protection for national self-help. At the same 
time the Covenant, as it emerged from the battles within the 
League of Nations Commission in Paris, is very largely an 
Anglo-American production of which “the purpose is to 
eliminate from international affairs the factor of physical force 
and the consequences to which a reliance on physical force 
inevitably leads.’ Here we come to the crux of the matter— 
and to Mr. Alexander’s book, which is little more than a summary 
record of proceedings at Paris and Geneva, but at the same 
time valuable for the light it throws on that divergence of 
outlook between the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin habits of 
mind which may yet prove to be the greatest obstacle to peace, 
The Continental mentality that is rooted in the traditions of 
Roman law is still thinking in terms of a supreme body with 
power to enforce its commands, or in other words looking 
upon peace as something static to be maintained by the panoply 
of war. 

Mr. Alexander’s book, based on a course of lectures given in 
his home country (Australia), is a timely reminder that the 
loose system of co-operation between individual sovereign 
Governments has failed hitherto to create that feeling of 
security which alone might ever persuade France and her 
associates to abandon their present military predominance on 
the Continent. The oflicial French thesis, as expounded in at 
public lecture in Geneva last month, is that the League should 
be “ strengthened’? by the creation of an international force 
to maintain the siatus quo in Europe. Anglo-American co- 
operation, therefore, he urges, which made the Covenant possible, 
is equally necessary for its effective execution. Instead of 
truckling to the Quai D’Orsay British statesmen have now or 
never the opportunity of giving a lead to the world in pre- 
ferring the “ risks ” of peace to the fatal drift back into war, a 
policy which means in the present instance accepting the 
principle of compulsory jurisdiction on the one hand—in common 
with other members of the League—and, on the other, secking 
a commonsense agreement with the United States on the basis 
of the Peace Pact and not according to the criteria of the 
naval experts. 


ALCIBIADES 

The Life of Alcibiades. By E. I. BENson. 12s. 6d. 

Every schoolboy knows Alcibiades for one of the most inter- 
esting, if not the most important, figures in Greek history. 
Endowed by nature and by fortune with qualities and advantages 
such as are rarely found in one man—high birth, powerful 
friends, wealth, beauty, charm, courage, brains—he exploited 
them all like a demi-god and like a devil. He had the versatility 
which the Greeks admired and that peculiar form of pride, 
or ij8s, Which they denounced. He was a drunkard and @ 
debauchee ; but he could, if need be, live like an athlete m 
training, and he could be as happy in discussing philosophy 
with Socrates as in dalliance with a harlot. He was a first-class 
soldier and a first-class politician, and he used his genius in 
either line about equally for his country and against it. He 
was one of the world’s great traitors and yet, as Thucydides 
said, **‘ he did as eminent service to his State as any man ever 
did.” His life was short—for he was only in the forties when 
he was ambushed and murdered in Persia—but it was crowded 
with adventure. How can Douglas Fairbanks have overlooked 
it ? y? 

It is tempting to seek for parallels to Alcibiades, and it 
easy to find characters in history that may compare with him 
in one point or another—Mark Antony, Benvenuto Cellini, 
Prince Hal, or Mr. Winston Churchill. But these have only 
bits of Alcibiades in them. To get an idea of the whole man 
and his career let us imagine an English nobleman, born in the 
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ONE HUNDRED TITLE 
PAGES, 1500 to 1800 


Selected and arranged with an Introduction and Notes 
by A. F. Jonnson, Assistant Keeper of Printed Books 
at the British Museum. 23s. net. 


Also a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 
100 copies. 52s. 6d. net. 


MADAME BOVARY 


By GusrAve Frauserr. A new translation made 
specially for this edition, with an introduction by 
J. Lewrs May. With 14 full-page illustrations in 
photogravure and numerous illustrations in black 
and white by JOHN AUSTEN. 21s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
COUNT DE GRAMMONT 


By Counr AntHony Hamittron. Translated by 

Horace Watrrote. With wood engravings by 

WitrreD Jones. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper 

and limited to 1,000 numbered copies for sale in 
England. 25s. net. 


FAIRINGS : 


A Yorkshire Miscellany 
By Dororiny UNA Rarcuirre, author of Dale lolk, 
Dale Lyrics, etc. Iustrated in colour and line by 
Frep Lawson. The edition is limited to 1000 
numbered copies. 21s. net. 


MOONLIGHT, GIRAFFES, 
AND FRYING-PANS 


By SeLMA WHITEHOUSE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A record of picnic adventure in Darkest Africa 


THE FORESTRY QUESTION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By E. P. Sreppinc, M.A., F.L.S., late of the Indian 

Forest Service, Professor of Foresty in the University 

of Edinburgh, author of The Forests of India, etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


GALLANTRY 


Dizain des Fetes Galantes 


By James Brancn CABELL. With an introduction 
by Lours UNTERMEYER. 7s. 6d. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST 


JOSHUA’S VISION By William J. Locke 
THE WAY OF LUCIFER By Andrew Clark 
THE IMMOVABLE FLAME By F. E. Mills Young 
THE JADE’S PROGRESS _ By J. Storer Clouston 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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recently published by the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


& 
THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY 
OF INDIA 


Volume III: Turks and Afghans 
Edited by Sir Wolseley Haig, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., M.A. 

With 104 illustrations. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 
This volume deals generally with the history of India under 
Muhammadan rule from the time of the earliest invasions of 
the Muslims to the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty on the 
field of Panipat and the establishment of Babur the Timurid 
on the throne of Delhi, that is from about 1200 to about 1526. 
[Volume II will be published later. Volume I, already 

published, 42s net.] 


“The University Press by this undertaking renders one of 
the highest of all intellectual services by Britain to India.” 
he Observer. 


NIPPON SHINDO RON 
OR THE NATIONAL IDEALS OF 
THE JAPANESE PEOPLE 
By YUTAKA HIBINO, LL.B. 


Translated, with an introduction, by 
A. P. McKENZIE, M.C., M.A 


Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


This work gives a systematic exposition of the political and 
social creed which developed during the great Meiji period 
of 1868-1912 and now forms the basis of the common intel- 
lectual life of the people. The translation should be of 
peculiar interest to students of social and political history, 
for no other nation has passed successfully through such 
radical changes in so short a time; it should also be of use 
to students of Pacific Problems and to those whose work 
brings them into direct contact with the Japanese. Mr 
Hibino is a well-known personality in modern Japan, 


RUSKIN AS LITERARY CRITIC 
Selections 
Edited by A. H. R. BALL, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d 


“By collecting in one volume, as judiciously as does 
Mr Ball, the scattered pronouncements of Ruskin upon 
literature and upon the esthetics of literary composition, the 
editor enables one to obtain a clearer view of Ruskin’s 
critical theories and judgments than it would be possible to 
obtain in any other way. ‘he Nation and Athenaum., 


THE STORY OF AZNEAS 
Virgil’s 42neid translated into English Verse by 
H. S. SALT. 

Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 


Translators of the Aineid have been many, but few would 
say that the true English equivalent of the Virgilian hexa- 
meter has yet been found. Mr Salt, who was formerly a 
Master at Eton, has chosen a new medium, a decasyllabic 
line with an irregular sequence of rhymes such as that of 
Milton’s Lycidas. 


DACIA 
An Outline of the Early Civilizations of the 
Carpatho-Danubian Countries 
By VASILE PARVAN. 
Translated into English by I. L. EVANS and 
M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 
With 16 plates and a map. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d net. 


‘*The history of Dacia is fascinating. . In this book the 
distinguished Rumanian scholar, whose untimely death last 
year was a serious loss to archxology, has written an excellent 
introduction to the subject. é e present volume is 
particularly welcome.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


LAST WORDS ON THE 
ROMAN MUNICIPALITIES 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 4s net. 


THEORY OF PROBABILITY 
By the late ae Sc.D., LL.D., 
RS. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


This velume on the theory of probability represents a 
manuscript which Professor Burnside had practically com- 
pleted some time before his death. It has me edited for 
the press, with a memoir, by Dr A. R. Forsyth. 
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latter part of the eighteenth century. His father is dead and 
he is a ward of the great Pitt. At Eton he is a scapegrace, but 
his faults are forgiven there as everywhere else, for his charm 
is even greater than his offensiveness. In his ‘teens he smacks 
the face of the richest man in England in the public street— 
for fun—and afterwards marries his daughter. He goes into 
the cavalry and is mentioned in dispatches in his first battle. 
He wins the Derby, the Oaks, the St. Leger, and the Two 
Thousand Guineas. He gets drunk in the best clubs and the 
worst taverns ; his amours are the talk of the town. He is a 
particular favourite of the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Oxford. He goes into politics, and is now a Tory and now a 
Whig—or even a Radical; he dupes the French and engineers 
new continental alliances for England. He is put in joint 
command of an armada which is to annex America. But 
searcely has he got across the Atlantic when he is recalled to 
stand his trial for certain outrages committed on the eve of his 
sailing—blasphemy and sacrilege, culminating in the burning 
down of Westminster Abbey. He has protested his innocence, 
but knows that he has enemies at home who want his blood, 
and he is not going to take the risk of appearing in the dock 
at the Old Bailey ; so he slips off to Paris. From there he 


directs the French strategy, and incidentally, whilst the 
French Emperor is harrying Kent, seduces the Empress. 


He leaves Paris for Russia, still in the service of France, and 
gains the confidence of the Tsar. But before long he has 
become the enemy of the French, and after some intriguing 
he finds himself in command of the English fleet, and for the 
next year or two sweeps the seas like Nelson. He returns to 
London amid the wildest popular enthusiasm, and goes to sez 
again as generalissimo. But now his luck fails him; he suffers 
some defeats, is deposed from his command, and bolts to a 
castle in Finland, from which he watches the destruction of 
the English fleet by the French. He crosses to Russia and 
takes refuge with a provincial governor, hoping to enlist the 
Tsar’s help against France. But there is a hitch, and he never 
gets to St. Petersburg; he is assassinated, at the instigation 
of the French, in the miserable village where he is kicking 
his heels in the company of a mistress assigned to him by his 
friend the governor. Put Athens for England, Sparta for 
France, Persia for Russia, Sicily for America, and Pericles for 
Pitt, and you have the story of the life and death of Alcibiades. 

It is a good, if an unedifying, story, and it is told with zest 
by Mr. Benson. He follows the classical authorities—mainly 
Thucydides and Plutarch—very conscientiously, and when he 
artfully fills in details on which they are silent he seldom offends 
our sense of probabilities. He does not ask us to admire Alcibiades, 
but only to recognise the good as well as the bad in him— 
which some modern historians have been loath to do. He 
leaves us with the feeling not merely that this was a great man 
gone wrong, but that his hero-villain was a very pretty rogue. 
We can understand why Athens adored her spoilt darling, and 
indeed we could understand it without Mr. Benson asserting 
the fact quite so often. He runs the word “ adore ”’ to death ; 
not only does Athens and everybody else ‘** adore” Alcibiades 
several times in every chapter, but Athens “ adores a rag” 
and ‘‘ adores a scene.” And was there ever such a glutton 
for adjectives ? ‘* Limpid lucidity,” a “ stormy tempest,” and 
‘**lazy languor’’ are buttering the bacon with a vengeance. 
Apart from style there is one point of matter on which 
Mr. Benson allows his imagination—or is it his prejudices ?— 
to betray him into absurdity. He finds a “ remarkable modern 
parallel” to Pericles in Mussolini. To substantiate this he 
depicts the Duce as a man of the “ loftiest character,” governing 
Italy ‘‘on the broadest of democratic bases,” shunning popular 
applause, who has made his countrymen industrious by “ taking 
warning, perhaps, from the disastrous system of votes set up in 
England by a most misguided Prime Minister,” and carrying 
out “‘immense excavations at Herculaneum” in order to 
beautify his country as Pericles beautified Athens. It is indeed 
remarkable! Happily, but for this one aberration, Mr. 
Benson sticks to the ancients, about whom he does know 


something, or he might easily have made a good book into a 
monument of nonsense. 


’ 


FOOD AND DRINK 


The Art of Dining. By Tuomas Waker. With an intro- 
duction by Fiztson Younc. Cayme Press. 21s. 
The Bon Vivant’s Companion. By Professor Jerry Tuomas. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Enshrined within these two volumes, the Regency dining-room 
of a bachelor in the Temple and the best bar-rooms of New York 
in the days of Lincoln and Grant, offer plenty of material for either 


the philosopher or the man of action. The calm meditations 
of Thomas Walker reflect a matured society, an adjusted balance 
of classes and fortunes ; the brusque practical remarks of Profes- 
sor Jerry Thomas are redolent of a raw and hurrying community, 
with no time to spare and eager for a quick return on their 
alcohol. Mr. Walker was solicitous for his liver and his guests’ 
livers ; Professor Thomas did not care one twist of lemon pec! 
for anyone’s liver—for him it was doubtless a case of caveui 
emptor. But both men knew a great deal of what they were 
talking about. 

Thomas Walker was born of a well-to-do family in 1784, and 
for a good many years his interests, which were at once legal and 
philanthropic, were engaged in the work of a London police 
magistrate. But a certain delicacy of health led him to take 
more than ordinary care of his stomach, and he was inspired to 
communicate some of his wisdom to his fellow-men in an odd 
little periodical of the occasional essay class, written entirely 
by himself, which was called the Original, and may still be 
found on the second-hand stalls. It began to appear in the 
summer of 1825, and the papers on the art of dining which make 
up this volume from the Cayme Press have been selected from 
its pages. Walker’s reflections on “ aristology,” as he liked to 
term his subject, are thus dated a good thirty years later than 
the immortal principles of Brillat-Savarin, and, although they 
betray no sign of being directly influenced by the Frenchman’s, 
they show a similar integrity of purpose and the same civilised 
comprehensiveness. Walker was a careful student, not only 
of what would nowadays be repulsively termed the dietetic side 
of good fare, but of all the detailed amenities that should go 
with the proper practice of eating and drinking. Excess he 
abhorred, for stinting he had a sharp eye, and he is particularly 
to be commended for his criticism on the arrangements of 
dining-room and dining-table—the framework and foundation 
of good hospitality. Lighting, for instance, was one of his chief 
concerns : the light should be thrown in ‘“‘ the least observable 
manner, and not ostentatiously from ornamental objects.” He 
had a sound dislike of any inessentials being on the table by 
way of ornament, as tending to break up the company by cross- 
table obstruction. Ile was anxious rather to see as many as 
possible of the secondary implements of eating kept on the 
table itself—sauces, bread, condiments, and the like—rather 
than relegated to the isolation of the sideboard and, only too 
often, the forgetfulness of servants. The role of the waiter he 
wanted to reduce to a minimum, and his complaints of the 
botheration that accompanies all but the most perfectly arranged 
dinners may still, after a century, be sadly admitted as justified : 

When the company is arranged, then comes the perpetual motion 
of the attendants, the perpetual declining of what you do not want, 
and the perpetual waiting for what you do, or a silent resignation 
to your fate. To desire a potato, and to see the dish handed to your 
next neighbour and taking its course in a direction away from you, 
round an immense table, is one of the unsatisfactory occurrences 
that take place. 





And he disposes very well of the pretentiously formal dinner in 
these decided terms: ‘* State, without the machinery of state, 
is of all states the worst.”” Walker’s sense of the psychology of 
dining was acute, and he laid particular stress on the duty of 
the host to invite his guests—his carefully chosen guests, of 
course—not just to “* dinner ”’ tout court, but to a definite offering 
of certain dishes and certain wines, properly ranged, ordered and 
named, and to enjoy the society of certain persons, likewise 
ranged, ordered and named. And this was wise: for anticipa- 
tion, if pleasurable, is a heightening of the faculty for true 
convivial enjoyment, and if unpleasant—well, one has had 
fair warning. Altogether, The Art of Dining is a capital pamph- 
let, largely topical still because its subject is essentially unchang- 
ing. It deserves its present revival—although, considering the 
price, the printing and decorations are rather banal. 

The year that saw the appearance of the Original beheld 
also the birth, in distant Connecticut, of young Jerry Thomas, 
later to earn an enviable prestige as principal bartender at the 
Metropolitan Hotel, New York, the Planters’ House, St. Louis, 
and sundry other eminent resorts. He had an adventurous life. 
even for the America of his day, and it was reflected in his 
creative powers. As an artist, Mr. Thomas, who was portly, 
with a black walrus moustache, left as his principal creation the 
celebrated ‘‘ Blue Blazer,’ which he invented in a moment 
when his gifts as a drink-mixer seemed to be challenged, and 
described in the 158th of his recipes. In material it had the 
simplicity of genius, but its mode of preparation called for the 
technician’s hand. He issued his-complete works in one volume 


in the year 1862, the title of ‘“ Professor’? being apparently 
He probably left 4 


conferred on him by a grateful publisher. 
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These are Harrap Books 


Bohemian, Literary, & Social 
Life in Paris 


By SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Times : “‘ He gossips of the famous writers, artists, and social personages 
whom he has known and peeps into some cafés, studios, and salons. It 
is engaging gossip, and critical, for he laments that Paris has changed its 
morals and its manners ‘in this our Cocktail Epoch.’ ” 

RoBeRT LYND in Daily News : “‘ He knows Paris as few living English- 
men know it. He has met everybody and discovered something 
interesting in everybody.” 

Evening Standard: “ A fund of good stories.” 

Dr. J. M. Buttocu in Sunday Times: ‘‘ The entertaining volume is 
greatly helped by the sixty-two varied illustrations.” 

Morning Post: “* Entertaining writing.” 





Readings from British Drama 


By Prof. ALLARDYCE NICOLL, Author of The Development 
of the Theatre, etc. Ios. 6d. net. 


This collection of representative passages provides a kind of companion 
volume to the author’s monumental work, British Drama. But it 


can also stand by itself, presenting by quotation and comment a broad 
outline of the main movements in the development of British drama 
Prospectus on application. 


from medieval times to the present day. 





Simple People 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Pictures by GEORGE MORROW. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Leather, ros. 6d. net. 
“Readers will remember Mr. Marshall’s Simple Stories: to say that 
his new book is a worthy sequel is dangerously high praise, but the 
excellence of many simple people justifies it.”"—GERALD GOULD in 

Observer. 
“Pure joy. Mr. Marshall and ‘ Low’ have two of the nicest qualities 
of humour in the country.” —Time and Tide. 





Great Poems of 
the English Language 


FROM CHAUCER TO THE MODERNS 


Compiled by Dr. W. A. BriGGs. 1512 pages. 
Cloth, tos. 6d. net ; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net. 


This collection of British, Irish and American poctry is the most 
comprehensive obtainable at so moderate a price. Its main features 
are: (1) Many copyright poems by the greatest modern poets; (2) 
numerous passages from longer poems not included in ordinary an- 
thologies ; (3) three very full indexes. 





Kings of Commerce 


By T. C. Bripces and H. H. TILTMAN. With 32 Iilus- 
trations in Half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. 
This inspiring book tells the life-stories of 26 of the greatest figures 
in modern business, including Selfridge, Gamage, Ford, W. R. Morris, 
Charles Cochran, Lords Northcliffe and Rothermere, W. H. Smith, 
Sir Joseph Lyons, Lord Inchcape, Sir Thomas Lipton, Sir Robert 
Hadfield, Lord Ashfield, Sir Alfred Yarrow, J. D. Rockefeller, eic. 


The Book of 
Remarkable Machinery 


By ELLIson Hawks, Editor of The Meccano Magazine. 
With 40 Half-tone Illustrations and many Line-drawings. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“Simply written and profusely illustrated. The author is to be 
congratulated on an intensely interesting volume.”—Locomotive. 


To be published November 9th 


A History of Costume 


By Cart K6HLER. Edited and augmented by EMMA VON 
SICHART. Translated by A. K. DALLAs, M.A. With 16 


Plates in Colour and about 600 other Illustrations and 
Patterns. 18s. net. 


A modernized edition of the work of the noted Darmstadt painter, whose 
industry of research and expert knowledge of the history and technique 
of costume has not been surpassed since his death in 1879. The scope of 
the book is from the peoples of antiquity to 1870. Photographs are 
given of living models wearing genuine original costumes that have 
been preserved from the various periods, and measured drawings 
show the method of cutting. Prospectus on application. 


Apply for Autumn issue of the “ Harrap Mercury” to 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 
39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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LETTERS OF 
MANSFIELD 


Edited by 
J. MIDDLETON MURRY 

Two volumes. Frontispieces. 15s. net. 

Times: “How good these letters are ! How 
brightly vivid, how keen their vision, and how con- 
tinuous the awareness they express. The sense 
which is apparent in these pages of a profundity 
deepening to a fine placidity marks the development 
of one of the rarest artists of our time to a point the 
topping of which, in essence if not in obvious achieve- 
ment, places her in the company of those great ones 
whose names she continually invoked.” 


also 


JACOB FAITHFUL 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. With 12 Illustrations 
in Colour by R. W. Buss. Introductory Essay by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Edition limited to 750 
copies. Two volumes. 42s. net 


THE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC 
WORKS OF SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 


Collected and edited from old editions. Preface, 
Notes, Appendix and Bibliography by V. DE S. 
PINTO. Illust. 2 vols. 32s. 6d. net 


A TREASURY OF 

ENGLISH APHORISMS 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Author of 
“ Words and Idioms.” 7s. 6d. net 


TROLLOPE: A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


An Analysis of the History and Structure of the 
Works of Anthony Trollope, and a General Survey 
of the effect of original publishing conditions on a 
a book’s subsequent rarity. By MICHAEL 
SADLEIR, Author of “ Trollope: A Commentary.” 
Edition limited to 500 copies. 42s. net 


MY LIFE 
By GEORGE LANSBURY. 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE 
BADEN 


Two volumes. 





10s. 6d. net 


MAX OF 


42s. net 





FICTION 


THE BUREAUCRATS 
By GEORGES COURTELINE. _ Illustrated by 
Donia Nachshen. 7s. 6d. net 
Sunday Times: ‘‘Mr. Eric Sutton’s translation has 
preserved the gay fury of the original and the exag- 
gerative energy of its fun.” 
THE LOVER 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH, Author of “ Chil- 
dren in the Wood.” Ss. net 
Observer: “ The Lover is a beautiful piece of work 


in which inspiration and craftsmanship are perfectly 
attuned.” 


THE “ GENIUS ” 
By THEODORE DREISER. 


THE HAVERING PLOT 
By RICHARD KEVERNE. 2nd Imp. 75. 6d. net 


THE COMING OF THE LORD 


By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author of 
“ Mary Glenn.” 7s. 6d. net 


ames 1701 


THE TRANSGRESSOR 


By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
Author of “ The Barbury Witch.” 7s. 6d. net 


S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Telegraph: “ Mr. Richardson 
consolidates an enviable reputation in this_ engrossing 
and dramatic story. . . It is rare to find a story 
so full of passion and action so well constructed, so 
free from irrelevancies, or so convincing in its por- 
traiture.” 





10s. net 
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considerable mark on his day and generation, for the book ran 
into many editions. And, as its scope is such as to include the 
compounding of many varieties of such different species as 
punches, cocktails, crustas, egg-noggs, juleps, mulls, flips, 
fizzes, smashes, shrubs, daisies, Tom Collinses, fixes, sours, 
toddies, slings, sangarees, skins, syrups, and—at the last— 
temperance drinks, it must have been regarded as decidedly 
an invigorating encyclopedia. 

But barbarous. It was a raw world that gave birth to the 
** Saratoga Brace-up,” or even the ‘“* White Plush,” and one 
may be pardoned for preferring the more definitely classic 
outlines of European cenophily. All the same, one feels grateful 
to Mr. Herbert Asbury for his revival of a major authority, with 
his almost too zestful introduction (the plaintive gusto of the 
sufferers under Volstead is very affecting), and some diverting 
contemporary cuts of New York’s night-life sixty years ago. 
The earnest student will find it invaluable. 


SATIRE AND ADVENTURE 


Spiritual Quixote. By Ricuarp Graves. With an 
Introduction by CHARLES WuIBLEY. Peter Davies. 10s. 6d. 


The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. By Roprrr Patrock. 
With an Introduction by A. H. BULLEN, and illustrations 
by Epwarp BAwpDEN. Dent. £1 Is. 


These are two notable reprints. It is surprising, indeed, 
that some publisher, in search of the eighteenth century, did 
not discover them before—though Peter Wilkins hardly needed 
discovery, for it won the admiration of Lamb, Cowper, Scott, 
Leigh Hunt and others, and, Mr. Bullen informs us in an Intro- 
duction, was frequently reissued during the last century; “a 
drama founded on the romance was acted at Covent Garden on 
April 16th, 1827, and more than once of late years Peter Wilkins 
has afforded material for pantomime.” The Spiritual Quixote, 
on the other hand, has apparently not been republished since 
1816. Its subject, a satire on Methodists, and its title, which 
probably made for popularity when it was written (in 1772), 
have since perhaps served as a drag ; as Mr. Belloc’s Path to Rome 
will almost certainly be unread by many people in the future 
who will stick at the title-page. Yet, except for the bare frame- 
work, The Spiritual Quixote is a typical English novel of humour 
and adventure. The method is Fielding’s—the wayside inci- 
dents and country characters, the midnight confusion of those 
who stop at inns, travellers’ tales, the good-humoured common- 
sense of the style. Mr. Whibley’s claim, at the end of an other- 
wise careful introduction, that it is ‘“‘ worthy to stand by the 
side of Tom Jones itself,’ may be pardoned as an attempt to 
warm the reader, who by now is suspicious of these resurrections. 
Graves had no large creativeness or imagination, though he had 
observation and wit ; he was a scholar, according to Shenstone, 
** with elegance of taste ” and a knowledge of books which ** had 
in some degree diminished his knowledge of the world.” Wild- 
goose, the preaching Methodist, is littke more than a peg for 
satire, and was in fact a caricature of Whitefield, whom Graves 
had known and disliked at Oxford, and from whose diary some 
of Wildgoose’s utterances were taken literally —and acknowledged 
with footnotes in the text ! 

But though in writing this novel Graves had as his object the 
ridiculing of a set of opinions (in which he succeeds admirably), 
he makes his hero’s mission an adventure and brings him into 
sharp contact with bumpkins, parsons, innkeepers and even the 
society of Bath. The story opens with a religious dispute 
between Wildgoose and the village parson, small things lead to 
great, and after he has consulted every book in his library, 
including Honey-combs for the Elect and Shoves for Heavy-ars’d 
Christians, he sets out on the road with a companion to preach 
Methodism and denounce the hypocrisy of the Church. He 
begins with a meeting in his native village : 


The 


Mr. Wildgoose, therefore, now borrowed a stool of Dame ‘Tugwell, 
and, exalting himself above his audience, harangued them in the true 
Gospel tone and style of address. ‘To show them the necessity of 
the new birth and of divine faith, he began to describe, in heightened 
colours, the universal depravity of human nature. He confessed, 
‘that for his part, he had violated every precept of the moral law, 
as contained in the ten commandments.” And, in the heat of his 
oratory (with eyes fixed and foaming mouth), he insisted upon it, 
“that he had blasphemed God, and cursed the king; that he had 
dishonoured his father and his mother: that he had murdered his 


’ 


brother’? —Here the company stared, as it was well known, that 
he never had but one brother, who died of the chin-cough, 


He 


declared, “ that he had defiled his neighbour’s wife ; that he had 

robbed upon the highway ’’—‘“* Stop ! stop ! master (cries Tugwell, 

who could hold no longer) why sure you are beside yourself— 

I believe your worship is as honest a gentleman as any in the 

country.” 

In scenes like this, it must be admitted, in a bluff exploitation 
of paradox, Graves is hardly, if at all, inferior to Fielding. He 
can depict vividly the foibles and pretension of human beings, 
though he never created a whole character. The Spiritual 
Quixote is a straggling book, kept together by Graves’s continual 
discovery of fresh absurdities in his hero and of riotous scenes 
in which to show them—as when, in the middle of a terrific 
sermon on hell-fire, Wildgoose is blown from the tub on which 
he stands by exploding fireworks, put there by an opponent. 
There are some excellent sketches of country people, “* characters” 
in the seventeenth-century meaning, as terse as Overbury’s, 
and less mannered ; this glimpse of a crowded kitchen : 

The master of the house, who was no other than the vicar of the 
parish, was sitting down in his band and night-gown ; but so far 
from being idle, that his eyes, his hands, and his feet, every limb of 
his body, and every faculty of his soul, were fully employed; for 
he was reading a folio that lay on the table to his right ; was hearing 
his little boy read, who stood by him on the left ; he was rocking 
the cradle with his foot ; and was paring turnips. 

The two passages quoted above are representative of Graves 
at his best, but there are others as good. We will leave them for 
the reader to discover. His narrative is never less than enter- 
taining, and it escapes surprisingly the pedantry one might 
think imposed on it by the subject. Certainly the neglect of 
this novel has been quite undeserved. With the appearance of 
the present edition, inexpensive and admirably printed and 
bound, the last excuse for not having read it will be 
gone. 

Peier Wilkins holds an isolated position in the eighteenth 
century as a novel of pure adventure and imagination. It is 
devoid of satire, and except in the opening chapters it gives no 
picture of contemporary manners. The only possible comparison 
is with Defoe ; but Peter Wilkins is fantastic in conception and 
arbitrary and somewhat pedestrian in detail. The imaginary 
kingdom of flying men in which Wilkins ultimately finds himself 
is hardly different from any other place, except that the people 
have wings. ‘The adventures, too, when the hero has once 
got there are almost incredibly flat. He is set the task of con- 
verting people to his own religion! Paltock fails lamentably 
to produce one single original idea for his Atlantis beyond a new 
language spoken by the flying people, which only makes the 
beok difficult in parts to read. Mr. Wells, if he were to read 
this book, would despise it heartily. Yet it has charm, humour, 
and a sort of uneventful expectancy ; and it is beautifully writ- 


ten. It is difficult to give more than a hint of its quality by 
extracts. The narrative moves quickly and is picked out with 


an occasional glimpse of something unusual to follow. When, 
for example, Peter Wilkins finds the girl, Youwarkee, the first of 
these flying people he has seen, and takes her to his hut as his 
wife : 
I kept my door shut at first, through fear of losing her, thinking 
she would have taken an opportunity to run away from me ; for 
little did I then think she could fly. 


The chapter ends on that note of quiet, yet startling, disclosure. 
And though his main business, later on, of religious conversion 
is humdrum taken as a whole, yet it gives rise to conversation 
like this : 

** Yes, verily,” says she, ‘‘ You have been making petitions to 
the image of Collwar (God).’’—‘ Pray,” says I (willing gently to 
lead her into a just sense of a Supreme Being), ‘‘ who is this Collwar ? 
and where does he dwell ?”—‘ He it is,” says she, ‘‘ that does all 
good and evil to us.”—* Right,” says I, “ it is in some measure 80 ; 
but he cannot of himself do evil, absolutely and properly, as his 
own act.”’—*‘ Yes,” says she, “‘ he can; for he can do all that can 
be done ; and as evil can be done, he can do it.” So quick a reply 
startled me. Thinks I, she will run me aground presently ; and 
from being a doctor, as I fancied myself, I shall become a pupil to 
my own scholar, 

Peter Wilkins is unique as an example of homely adventure, 
touched with fancy. Its inspiration and ideas belong to the 
fireside ; yet, always comfortably, it can take wing. One 
cannot imagine its raising again such enthusiasm as was felt 
by Leigh Hunt ; but if it does not stand very high, it stands 
alone. The illustrations of this reprint seem to be quite out of 
place, a fault not uncommon when an artist tries to supplement 
a book in a convention two hundred years later. Mr. Bawdens 
sketches remind one of the Russian ballet, and not at all of 
Paltock. 
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LETTERS OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Edited by the Right Hon. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. Illustrated. 25s, net. 


EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 


Compiled largely from contemporary notes, letters, 
diaries, and biographical memoranda, as well as from 
oral information in conversations extending over many 
years) By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. With photo- 
gravure portraits and other illustrations. 18s. net. 








LORD MORLEY 


MEMORANDUM ON RESIGNATION, 
1914 


3s. 6d. net. 





MR. HARDY’S LAST POEMS 
WINTER WORDS 


In various Moods and Metres. By THOMAS HARDY, 
O.M. 7s. 6d. net. 


FORM AND STYLE IN POETRY 


Lectures and Notes by W. P. KER. Edited by R. W. 
CHAMBERS. 10s. 6d. net. 

New Statesman: “ W. P. Ker is recognised by those capable 
of judging as having been the most learned and sound 
English scholar of his time. This posthumous volume will be 
a necessary item in the library of any student of English 
literature.” 


WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


A Book of Travel Sketches.) By STELLA BENSON, 
author of “The Little World,” etc. With illustrations 
by the Author, 8s. 6d. net. 
Daily News: “ This new volume of essays, short stories, and 
descriptive ‘ pieces’ maintains Miss Stella Benson’s pinnacle 
height of achievement.” 


NEW NOVELS 
THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Spectator: “A collection of short stories, all of very 
high quality. My conviction is that Mr. Walpole is always at 
his best in Polchester; he is certainly at his most Balzacian.” 


THE SPACIOUS ADVENTURES OF 
THE MAN IN THE STREET 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of “King Goshawk 
and the Birds.” 7s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


By E. M. DELAFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF KETH 
By LADY BLANCHE GIROUARD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Daily Telegraph: “Lady Blanche Girouard reminds us of 
the early James Stephens. Her touch is light but magical, 
and the fantasy of the heartless immortal who came down to 
earth to plague a poor Irish saint with her beauty, only to 
find herself hoist with her own petard, is told with charm 


and whimsical humour in language that betokens a true poetic 
sensibility.” 


WHEN WEST WAS WEST 
By OWEN WISTER. 7s. 6d. net. 


Spectator: “No one knows better than Mr. Wister how to 
keep interest alive, or how to introduce incidents at the most 
telling moment. His style, too, is clear and smooth-flowing; 
and he never leaves us long without the delight of his quiet 
and taking humour.” 














‘S Macmillan’s Illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on 
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The First Reviews of 


THE REAL MEN 


IN PUBLIC LIFE 
By A. P. NICHOLSON (A.P.N.) 


“ An entertaining volume.”—Daily News. 

“* He always sees into the heart of things.””—Sunday Times. 

“Has always shown an uncanny sense of what was happen- 
ing, and why.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“Pure imagination.”—Mr. NevILLE CHAMBERLAIN. 

** Has the high ideal of regarding facts as sacred.” 

—Northern Echo. 

“ A true outline of the forces that pull the strings in political 

life to-day.”—Bristol Times and Mirror. 
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The Truth about Spiritualism 


LIFE BEYOND DEATH 
WITH EVIDENCE 


By the Rev. C. DRAYTON THOMAS. With an Introduc- 
tion by VISCOUNTESS GREY OF FALLODON. “It 
is a record, and it forces no views. For this reason it cannot 
fail to be of interest to those who wonder and doubt and 
cavil about the problem of death.’—NerwMan FLOWER in 
The Sunday Times. 21S. 


J. D. BERESFORD 
WRITING ALOUD 


“A new thing in English.”—ARNoLD BENNETT. 
“T can recall no other book like it.”"—H. L. Morrow in 
The Daily News. 6s. 


Three Exceptionally Good 
Detective Novels 


PHILIP 
MACDONALD 


Author of THE RASP and PATROL. 


THE WHITE CROW 


The Rasp was a brilliant thriller, Patro/ the most poignant of 
all war novels. The White Crow is another detective story ; 
tense, ingenious, in this versatile writer’s best vein. 


CROFTS 
THE SEA MYSTERY 


Mrs. A. M. Hamitton in a Radio Review from 2LO: “ An 
excellent detective story—the best he has produced for some 
time, and that is saying a great deal.” 


FRANCIS 
EVERTON 
THE HAMMER OF DOOM 


Murder in an iron foundry and a keen fight-to-the-finish chase 
cleverly expounded by the author of The Dalebouse Murder. 


COLLINS 


48 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
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A RUSSIAN PAINTER 


Memoirs of Alexander Wolkoff-Mouromtzoff (A. N. Roussoff), By 
Himsetr. Translated by Mrs. Huru Jackson. Murray. 
21s. 

These are the recollections of a member of a vanished race. 
Their author was a Russian ofthigh lineage but small fortune, 
who, under his nom de guerre of A. N. Roussoff, enjoyed con- 
siderable success as a painter of water-colours, for the most part 
scenes of the foreign travel in which he continually engaged 
during a long and sociable life. They make good reading, not 
only because of the genial and intelligent personality thut 
infuses them, but also, and more notably, because of the ex- 
tremely vivid pictures of a Russia that now seems hardly less 
remote than the rural Iingland of Elizabethan times. More than 
once the living quality of the scenes of country life in Wolkoff’s 
earlier chapters recalls, on a smaller scale, those of Aksakoff 
himself. 

Alexander Wolkoff died during the summer of the present 
year at the age of eighty-four. His first memories, therefore, 
were those of the Russia of the autocrat Nicolas I.; his latest, 
of the fateful year 1917. And although his personal interests 
were centred mainly in a cosmopolitan and artistic life which 
took him into the salons of most of the Western countries, he 
watched very closely the social and political development of 
Russia from a standpoint which was admittedly detached, but 
was fortified by a considerable personal experience of official 
life in the country itself. He began life as a scientist, and 
studied at the University of Heidelberg under Bunsen, Helm- 
holtz, and others of a memorable period. But the emancipation 
of the serfs in Russia affected the family fortunes adversely, and 
he was reluctantly obliged to seek the old-time Russian’s patron- 
in-chief—Government service. His friendship with the Gov- 
ernor of Pskoff brought him a nomination as one of the “ arbiters 
of the peace” who were appointed after the first bewilderments 
of the emancipation to regulate the relations between peasantry 
and landlords. In this task of elementary local self-government 
Wolkoff’s equable temperament and coolness of observation 
stood him in good stead, and he worked in a difficult and not too 
congenial position for several years before he was able at last to 
resume his scientific career by an appointment to the University 
of Odessa. This venture, however, proved a disappointment, 
and in 1879 Wolkoff began to make painting his livelihood. 
Encouraged by Goupil, he was successful; and his success 
widened still further the circles of his cosmopolitan friend- 
ships. Of these his posthumous autobiography is the memorial ; 
and his gift for friendship and for the enjoyment of good company 
and pleasant places makes agreeable discursive reading in 
Mrs. Huth Jackson’s lively translation. 

It was mainly in Venice that Wolkoff’s life as a painter was 
centred—the Venice, that is, of the ’eighties and ‘nineties, in 
which Princess Hatzfeldt, Princess Metternich, and Prineess 
Dolgorouky held their winter courts of fashion and fashionable 
genius. And it was in this charmed little world that the urbane 
aquarelliste lived and prospered, laying down commonsense laws 
of “great art” to his admiring acquaintance, working very 
hard in romantic corners and adequately picturesque churches, 
and becoming quite an important cog in the elegant machine. 
And his memories of Wagner (especially of the incidents following 
on the master’s death), of Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, Robert 
Browning, Eleonora Duse, and many others of their time, are 
the fruit of honest and deft observation. There is an excellent 
scene, too, recalled from a stay with Tolstoy at Yasnaia Poliana 
in 1893, with an English mountebank adventurer of some sort 
imposing himself on the prophet. And the subtle sense of a 
vanished age and a vanished race rises with peculiar felicity 
from a letter which Wolkoff wrote at the age of eighty to old 
Princess Metternich, recalling how, forty years before, he had 
carried off one of her shoes to remind him for ever “ of the 
incredible beauty of the smallest foot the world has ever 
seen ”’: 

My sentiments of gratitude . . . go on increasing each time that 

I look at the pretty case in which this marvellous creation lies. 
- «+ The box in which it is placed serves for its sarcophagus, and 
after me it will be entailed on the heads of the family, who will have 
the duty of guarding this relic. The Bolsheviks have confiscated 
my beautiful property that I inherited ; they have destroyed and 
ruined everything ; but I am well and am still rich, because I have 
my house at Venice and your shoe. 





With such a temperament one can survey a toppling world 
with a genial equanimity. And that is the spirit of these unim- 
portant but genuinely likeable memoirs. 


HUNTERS WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Shikar. By Lreut.-CoLone: C. H. Stockitrey. Constable. 12s. 
Siberian Days. By ALGERNON NosBLe. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 


Moonlight, Giraffes and Fryins Pans. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 


By Setma WHITEHOUSE, 


By their titles you shall know them. The austerity of Shikar 
indicates both the subject and the method of Colonel Stockley’s 
book, although it should be said that he is sportsman and 
naturalist too, as the hunter of big game must be if he is to 
enjoy the full flavour of his sport. Mr. Noble’s Siberian Days 
contains stories of the time he spent in Siberia before the war, 
hunting for copper and coal and gold, shooting and fishing 
mainly for the pot, and picking up a knowledge of the country 
and its people, which he conveys very entertainingly. If Mrs, 
Whitehouse had added motor-cars to her otherwise “ omnibus ” 
title, that would have made it complete, for she tells the 
story of a motor trip from Johannesburg up through Rhodesia 
to the Congo. If the nominal object of her journey was the 
hunting of lions which roared but did not materialise, its real 
purpose was to escape from domesticity and feel the thrill of 
the wild. 

Colonel Stockley is well known to sportsmen, his Big Game 
Shooting in the Indian Empire being one of the most practical 
books of its kind. In this volume he tells tales of his hunting 
experiences, mainly in India, though there are occasional 
references to sport in Uganda. Perhaps his best yarn is that 
entitled ** Paristan,’” which is the name of a nullah in Eastern 
Kashmir. It is difficult of access and was highly recommended 
by his shikari as a place enchanted, therefore rarely visited, 
and never by a sahib. His own visit to the place was ended too 
soon by a sudden recall to duty, but not before some wild 
climbing had been rewarded by three good tahr, the best of the 
three having horns of 133 inches. Other stories deal with 
Nilgiri tahr, the tsine, the wild ox of Burma, markhor in the 
hills west of Kalabagh, and Sind ibex ; indeed, first and last, 
there is hardly a notable quarry save tiger that does not con- 
tribute its tale. There are many excellent illustrations. 

Mr. Noble’s Siberian stories give us a good idea of the country 
and its conditions in the period just before the war, when a true 
European Siberia was coming into being and assuming a 
character more assured and self-reliant than was that of the 
immigrant Russian. Mr. Noble visited both the steppe and 
forest areas of Siberia, and he gives vivid pictures of life in the 
mining camps which he established. Incidentally, he describes 
the flora and fauna of the country, and the signs he noted of 
early man’s occupation. It is a desultory story that Mr. Noble 
tells, but generally instructive and always entertaining. There 
are some good illustrations in photogravure. 

Darkest Africa has lost its old terror and mystery, and the 
worst that Mrs. Whitehouse’s party suffered were the minor 
tragedies of travel—a broken spring, a shortage of petrol, or a 
bridge too weak to stand the strain of anything heavier than the 
lightest of cars. In Africa, however there are discomforts still 
to be suffered, as Mrs. Whitehouse demonstrates, even though 
one’s road runs through a land of amiable, helpful natives with 
occasional oases of white settlement eager to welcome and speed 
a European guest. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Circus Parade. By Jim Tutty. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

That this should have been chosen as a book of the month by 
the Literary Guild of New York presumably indicates that authority 
has deemed it safe for democracy, but it is none the worse for that. 
(In point of fact it contains passages which it would surprise us to see 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks recommending even to the least of his 
‘little ones.”) Jim Tully is yet another of the tribe of American 
tramp-poets who go through life with a bouquet in one hand anda brick- 
bat in the other. He is tough and tender by turns—sometimes the 
wrong turns. At the age of twelve his “love of the beautiful ” was 
so overwhelming that he had to run away from the orphan asylum 
where he had been placed. Subsequently, while still a boy, he 
travelled for a time with a circus, and in this quite brief volume he 
draws upon his experiences. Much of the book is undoubtedly 
reminiscence ; not a little of it, and the worst part, is fiction. As a 
whole it is extremely entertaining, especially when it recounts the 
active shifting life of the circus. 


The Romance of Paris. By Raven Nevitn. Jenkins. 18s. 


The romance of Paris means inevitably for Mr. Nevill the days of 
bohemianism, of the eighteenth century, of Villon and his associates. 
He is indefatigable in supplying anecdotes and associations of old 


buildings, and in modern Paris there is little that meets with his 
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THE MAN at the GATE 
of the WORLD 


By One who forsook Him and fled. A Story 
of the Star. Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net, Postage 4d. Illustrated by ESTELLA 
CANZIANI. A beautiful gift book about 
Caspar, the Third Wise Man. 


GIFTS of the CHRIST 
CHILD 


Prayers for the Crib, By C. R. GANT. 
Illustrated by D. ARDLEY and designed by 
M. O. C. GOULDEN. — Size 5t4in. x 4in. 
sewed. Probably Is. net, Postage 2d. A 


charming book of prayers for Christmas time. 


THROUGH the 
APENNINES and _ the 
LANDS of the ABRUZZI 


By ESTELLA CANZIANI. _ Illustrated by 
the author. Roy. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net, Post- 
age Is. A gorgeous travel book, full of the 
most beautiful coloured illustrations. 


“A delightful book.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Handsome and attractive."—Times Lit. Supp. 


The New McNeile Book 


ALIVE UNTO GOD 


By the Rev. Prof. A. H. McNEILE, D.D. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, Postage 3d. 

The author’s new devotional book, uniform 
with the famous “ Self-Training ”’ series. 


THE EVENING of the 
LAST SUPPER 


By HUBERT M. FOSTON, D.Lit. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, Postage 6d. 

A new comparison of the records based on 
sensitively exact scholarship. 


IDEAS & REVELATION 


By the Rev. F. W. KINGSTON, B.D. 
Preface by JOHN OMAN. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net, Postage 4d. 

The author’s theme is that Revelation has not 
ceased even to-day. 


SAINT GILES 


The Saints of our Forefathers Series. By 
F. BRITTAIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net, Postage 3d. _ Illustrated. 


“A delightful litthe book."—Eastern Daily Press. 


Autumn 
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A MODERN PLUTARCH 


JOHN COURNOS 
Mr. John Galsworthy writes to the author:— 





“It was a bold experiment, but I think 
vou have succeeded. It seems to me that 
“A Modern Plutarch’ is a most arresting 
and suggestive book. I congratulate you 
on the achievement.” 15s. net 





FICTION, 7s. 6d. net 


THE LOVERS OF THE MARKET 
PLACE 
RICHARD DEHAN 
Author of “ The Dop Doctor,” etc. 





In this novel appear, once again, those wonderful charac- 
ters that made “The Pipers of the Market Place ™ 
famous and caused The Sunday Times to say: “ One 
of those books to which the term * maslerpiece’ may well 


be applied.” 
THE PIPERS OF THE MARKET PLACE. 2s. 6d. net 


A COMMON CHEAT 
SOPHIA CLEUGH 


An adventure story of London, Paris and Morocco. Everywhere 
the author writes with a quiet restraint that brings additional reality 
to the most dramatic events. 


THE SILVER FLAME 
JAMES HILTON 


“ Mr. Hilton recaptures in the first chapters the charm and simplicity 
of the late Victorian era, and carries throughout the book an atmos- 
phere of natural reality.”—Evening Standard. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF TERROR 
HUBERT S. BANNER 


A “thriller of Java, that sunlit island whose grim volcanoes frown 
ever over the forest. 





Ready Next Thursday, 8th November 


THE TRAGIC EMPRESS 


Intimate Conversations with the Empress Eugénie, 
1901-1919 


By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net 
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7s. 6d. 
net 
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HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 


A Tale of Modern Japan 
By 
Sherard Vines 


The wit of this book hes in the 
story as much as in the telling, and 
some of the incidents are richly comic. 
But Mr. Vines is a humanist as well 
as a satirist, which means that his 
comedy has depth besides force. 

This is an ‘ unskippable’ book; the 
story is told with great verve, the 
descriptions are beautifully written, 
and the characters, an amusing, 
motley crew, are drawn in the round 
and proceed vividly to their tragi- 
comic destinies. 


7s. 6d. net 


COMODO OMIM WINONA 


WISHART & COMPANY 


COMMON QVM aa 
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approval. His last book, Days and Nights in Montmartre and the 
Latin Quarter, was entertaining because it commented racily on 
modern habits and gave a picturesque background of the ‘nineties 
which the author well recalled. In The Romance of Paris, he breaks 
free of the present time altogether; and the result, though stil] 
entertaining, is a patchwork of historical incidents, rather too anti- 
quarian for the casual and not substantial enough for the student. 
One anecdote, though, deserves quotation; Mr. Nevill is writing 
about the demi-mondaines of the last century: 

Some of these ladies were very outspoken. Mademoiselle 
Brohan, having acted at a rich financier’s, was asked by the mis- 
tress of the house to enrich his album with a thought. ‘‘ Certainly, 
Madame,” answered the witty actress, and taking up a pen, she 
wrote: ‘I prefer dishonour to death.” 


The Mayor and Other Folk. By Georcr Bickerstarr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

These are longish character sketches, in the first person, of people 
who have figured in the life and gossip of a provincial cathedral city, 
The main sketch is a study of a newcomer to the city who has made 
money in the Colonies and brings with him ideas of lavish social 
service. Hespends his money on the town, becomes a public character, 
and contrary to all precedent, is made mayor. But his overbearing, 
democratic manner has made fatal enemies for him in the Close ; 
he fails to be re-elected and goes bankrupt. Similar in style are the 
studies of the headmaster of a declining grammar school, obliged to 
resign because gossip has called him ‘‘a corrupter of the young”; 
a young Scotch science master whose career is spoiled by drink; 
and a “reformed” shop girl of free-and-easy ways, who married a 
loutish nursery gardener late in life. The narrator is supposedly 
an oldish man, a looker-on, respectable,’ reticent and sententious, 
with an ear for gossip. He retails as much as ke knows of the history 
of his townsfolk with a calculated monotony and lack of humour, 
Thus the deadening gentility of the provincial atmosphere is obtained 
and is successfully imposed upon the reader. 


Confessions of a Ghost-Hunter. 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. O’Donnell devotes the first two or three chapters of his very 
odd book to a confusing account of his ancestry, from which one 
gathers that he enjoys the advantage of having an hereditary back- 
ground no less psychic than aristocratic: it is peopled by quite as 
many banshees as baronets. The rest of the book is given up 
to an unrelenting test of our powers of credulity. Ghosts, leprechauns, 
clutching fingers, boggarts, dwergers, warning dreams—all is in the 
day’s, or night’s, work for Mr. O’Donnell; and he seems unable to 
go anywhere without finding what he is more or less looking for. 
He has seen Things—yes, and heard them—in the principal London 
parks, on the Embankment, in York Road, Commercial Road, and 
Kensington ; in New York, Chicago, San Francisco and the forests 
of Oregon; in Ireland and in Scotland and in rural England. Once 
he even made an expedition with Lord Curzon, but the ghost appa- 
rently was shy: it is one of the few blanks that Mr. O'Donnell seems 
to have drawn in his hunting. 


English Art in the XVIII. Century. 
The Studio. 10s. 6d. 


The name of Mr. Grundy, our chief expert on the subject, is a 
sufficient guarantee for the authority and matter of this book ; that 
of the Studio for its illustration and production. It is one of the 
useful ‘‘Great Periods in Art” series, and, like its predecessors, 
achieves the difficult quality of combining comprehensiveness with 
interest. Particularly worthy of note is the fact that it contains a 
short, serviceable bibliography, which enables the reader to supple- 
ment its necessary compression. On the other hand, there is not even 
the most generalised of indexes! Besides sculpture and the pictorial 
arts, chapters are devoted to architecture, furniture, metalwork and 
ceramics. Mr. Grundy makes on behalf of his period a considerable 
assertion: “‘ Taking it as a whole the eighteenth century may be 
regarded as the culminating period of English Art,” and he comes very 
near persuading us to it, particularly with regard to the last four 
sections. At any rate, in reference to architecture, he invests our 
walks abroad in London with a poignancy of regret for glories past. 
His century made a speciality of comfort in the house itself, as well 
as in its trappings, yet always mingled beauty with it. 


Baghdad and Points East. 
18s. 

This vivid account of travel in the Near East is interesting enough 
to make us regret the omission of amap. It is more than mere tourist 
gossip. The tales Mr. Casey tells are true traveller’s tales, and not 
anecdotes jotted down from the dragomen. His flowery style is 
perhaps to be deprecated as an effort to make still more romantic and 
picturesque that which already possesses those qualities in abundance. 
But his fact is always trustworthy and “he gives fresh news.” Sharp 
as his impressions are, they are not merely the surprise of first super- 
ficial contact, for he already knows the history of the ground he treads 
and the age-long movements of its turbulent inhabitants. He presents 


By Extiorr O'DONNELL. Thornton 


By C. REGINALD GruNDy. 


By Rosert J. Casey. Hutchinson. 


the picture of a land which is at the present time a synthesis of many 
centuries, and is himself quick to refer back the contemporary to the 
The chapters on Babylon and _,Nineveh, in particular, are 


past. 
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NOW COMPLETE. The New Edition of 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPAEDIA : 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge 
Edited by 
DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


10 Volumes. Imp. 8vo. Cloth £10 net, 4 Leather £15 net, 
Half Morocco £17 10s. net. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY 7/6 net 


Here is a recently received tribute. 
Oakuurst, Mipuvurst, Sussex, August 24th, 1928, 
GENTLEMEN,—I_ think you will be interested to know what one who 
makes rather great demands of a dictionary thinks of yours. I have 
recently translated a work of 40,000 words from Spanish into English— 
a highly technical treatise on the bacteriology of tuberculosis. Only 
twice had I to refer to a special dictionary, for your ‘‘ Twentieth 
Century” contained almost all the words I required, technical as they 
were, 
Before trying your Dictionary I had sent for, on approval, one 
which costs about five times the price of yours. I then bought the 
“Twentieth Century,” and applied a test to both. I searched for the 
rarely used technical words, all of which I found in your Dictionary: 
only four appear in the more expensive publication. Further comment 
is obviously needless. You may make what use you please of this 
letter.—Believe me, Yours faithfully, (Sed.) J. FREDERICK Evans. 


A New Novel by the Author of The Key Above the Door. 


WHILE RIVERS RUN. 3y Maurice WatsH. 7/6 net 


Brimming with Life, and Love and Laughter, and Sport in the open spaces. 
Punch says: ‘* Dramatic incidents find their place in a story whose 
characters are gloriously alive 


A BETTER MAN, By RosaLtine Masson. 7/6 net 


A feature of the story is the contrast of character in the two young 
men—one a fine healthy full-blooded Australian, the other a sophisticated 
youth who comes over from America, 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. Mavrice Watsn. 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. 


Deak Mr. Watsu,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he has 
been having some very happy hours over ‘‘ The Key Above the Door.” 
Indeed, I could not put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, 
rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should come out of the heather. 
I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by accident, and without 
any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am enamoured of your 
book, and stop to give you three cheers.—Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) J. M. Barrir. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie. 


By WInNrIFrED Duke. 3/6 net 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from SIR JOHN ROSS, late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
“T have just finished ‘ Scotland’s Heir.’ I am ‘of the opinion that it 
is one of the finest historical novels in the language. 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. JoHN Foster. 3/6 net 


This novel deals with the entrancing period of ** The Forty-Five,” and, 
as its title indicates, is full of adventure and romance. 


A LITTLE SHIP. 


3/6 net 


3y Author of “Pincher Martin.” 2/6 net 

JOHN BROWN. = New Edition. 
By Caprain CAMPBELL, Author of “ Spud Tamson.” 2/6 net 
IONA: AND SOME SATELLITES. 3y THoMAS HANNAN. 
A charmingly written and delightfully illustrated volume. 7/6 net 


THE GREY SHRINES OF ENGLAND. jilustrated. 7/6 net 
Pilgrimages—Pious, Historical, Literary. By ARTHUR GRANT. 
HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. — Edition. By H. Mortimer Batten. 
llustrated BI WaRWICK REYNOLDS. 7/6 net 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. Cheap Edition. 


By J. Macrair BorAston. 7/6 net 
Contains 91 Coloured Plates representing 139 Birds and the ee of 
. the British Breeding Birds. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 10/6 net 


By GaretH H. Browninc. With 50 full-page illustrations 
in colour by M. C. Pontarp. 





Chambers’s Boys’ and Girls’ Books for 1928 


THE LUCK OF THE BERTRAMS. 


An exciting story of the smuggling days. By Escotr Lynn. 5/— net 
THE CRISIS IN CAMP KEEMA. ty, Ekste Oxexitaw, 5/— net 
THe TWINS MAKE GOOD. May BaLpwin. 3/6 net 

E HEAD GIRL OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 

By E. M. Brent-Dyer. 3/6 net 
bar HIDDEN FACE. By Davin Ker. 3/6 net 
Bek ane historical tale of the stormy days of blind King Tohn of 

emia 


DONOVAN OF sheet | 


hool St By D. Stapreton. f 
WITH KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. . ee ee 
JACK IN THE ROCKIES. Edition. By Everett McNeiL. 3/6 net 
ew Edition. By G. B. Grinnetr. 3/6 net 
WHERE THE RUSSIAN FLAG FLEW. 
pIMITY” Sinte Seven Years’ War. By Davip Ker. 3/6 net 


A charming story for younger children. 
By ANNE MacponaLp. 2/6 net 
THERE'S MAGIC IN IT. Tells how the gairies — . the aid ‘of the 
ins DITH ELIAS. 2/6 net 

MORE LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. 
By E. M. Warp. 





1/6 net 








W.&R, Chambers, Ltd., 38 Soho Sq., London, W.1; 339 High St., Edin. 
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Something New. 


SHOW GIRL 


by 
J. P. McEvoy. 


THE BOOK WHICH HAS TAKEN 
AMERICA BY STORM! 

A. unique book. 

letters, telegrams, 

newspaper 








Using only a collection of 
cablegrams, radiograms, 
clippings and a few pages -of 
dialogue, the author tells the swift tale of Dixie 
Dugan and her surprising adventures. 
Mr. Jack Hulbert says: “ 
of theatrical life.” 
Of All Booksellers. 
7/6 net. 


A very funny picture 


Now Ready. 


THE QUACKS of OLD LONDON 
C. J. S. THOMPSON, 


“Mysteries of History,” 


” 


Author of 
Secrets of Magic, 


“Mysteries and 
etc. 12/6 net. 


The quack doctor has received but little attention from 
the historian hitherto, and the author, who has made a 
special study of these pretenders of by- -gone days, gives 
an amusing and entertaining account of their practices 
and the part they played in life in Old London. 


The book is illustrated with many quaint and _ in- 
teresting Woodcuts from rare Bills and Ballads of the 
XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, hitherto unpublished. 


BATTLE-LINE NARRATIVES, 
1915-1918 


by 
H. E. HARVEY, D.C.M., M.M. 

6/- net. 
“ A series of war stories, written from personal experi- 
ence, which form themselves together like a mosaic and 
show what war meant to the man in the ranks. Old 
soldiers particularly will welcome these simple stories, 

so full of ‘ Tommy Talk.’’’—Daily Express. 


well-written Historical Romance. 


NEAME OF KENT 


by 
FRANK DILNOT. 





7/6 net 


“The hook stands out among the novels of the year.” 
—-The Sunday Referee. 





BRENTANO’S LTD. 


: 31 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
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SHEED AND WARD 
RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


| 288 pp. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
| There is also an Edition limited to Two Hundred and | 
| Fifty Copies printed on Hand-made Paper, and bound in 
| full Buckram and signed by the Author—2ls. net. 


Application to Booksellers for this edition should be made 
immediately. 








CONTENTS: 
VIII. The Identity of the Pseudo- 


| 

| : 

| I. Humour and Satire. 
| sunyan. 


II. Reunion All Round. 


| III. Absolute and Abitofhell. IX. ls 0 mama of ‘In | 
| m raga a for Religion. X. Materials for a Boswellian 
| ‘ e New Sin. Problem. 

| VI. Studies in the Literature XI. Jottings from a Psycho- 

of Sherlock Holmes. Analyst’s Note-Book, 

| VII. A Ramble in Barsetshire. XII. A Forgotten Interlude. 








| JACQUES MARITAIN. 
| ‘THREE REFORMERS 


| LUTHER—DESCARTES—ROUSSEAU 
240 pp. 6 Plates. 7s. 6d. 


“M. Maritain is one of the most distinguished of living 
philosophers.”—The Spectator. 





PRAYER AND INTELLIGENCE 


Translated by ALGAR THOROLD. 2s. 6d. 


“This is a book to be carried about and pondered.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 





| 31 Paternoster Row, E.C. | 











¥o<~~<Seeley, Service &ep Ci.2c1 2 


Founded 1795 


THE LAND PIRATES OF INDIA 


A tribe of hereditary criminals. 
W. J. Hatcu. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
‘An unusually interesting book.’—ILLusTRATED Lonpon News. 


SPORT & WILD LIFE {}; DECCAN 
Forty years big game hunting. 


Bric.-Gen. R. G. Burton. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
‘Full of passages that will delight.’—Birmincuas Post, 


MODERN CONCEPTIONS OF 
ELECTRICITY Latest theories on atoms, &c. 


Cuas. R. Ginson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘A more than interesting book.’—Giascow Eveninc CiT1ZeEn. 


THE ART & CRAFT OF 
LEATHERWORK 


C. Francis-Lewis. 164 illustrations. 
‘Very practical & elaborately illustrated.’ 
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10s, 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN, 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE & ITS STORY 
Its growth, its translators & their adventures. 


James Barxie, D.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 
‘A work which was very much wanted.’—Specrator. 


THE LIFE OF SAM POLLARD 
OF CHINA lilustrated. 6s, net. 


A CRUSADER IN KASHMIR 
Ernest F, Neve, M.D. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


New Vols. THINGS SEEN SERIES. 35. 6d. net. Leather, 5s. net. 
THINGS SEEN IN MOROCCO 


L. E, Bickerstarre, M.A., B.Sc. 


THINGS SEEN IN PROVENCE 


Captain Lestie Ricnarpson. 
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WALTER PoLtarp. 

















skilful and readable compromises between scholarship and impres- 
sionism ; and while Mr. Casey rollicks in the rich humours of contem- 
porary Baghdad, he interpolates some very shrewd remarks about 
going native which are to be commended to the attention of Sheikh- 
worshippers. The photographs are good. 


Red Anchor Pieces. By Recinatp Biunt. Mills and Boon. 15s, 


Mr. Reginald Blunt has made for himself an honoured name as 
the annalist of Chelsea. He offers here a delightful potpourri of 
history, memoir and anecdote from his wonderful village. The book 
begins with an account of that grave and learned physician, Sir 
Theodore de Mayerne, the lord of Linsdey House, one of Chelsea’s 
most beautiful mansions. Among his many distinctions was that of 
writing a cookery book containing what must be the first recipe for 
marmalade in English, and of curing King James I. of flatulence. 
After this solemn opener of his pageant, Mr. Blunt does charming 
homage to a quartette of Chelsea’s queens—Margaret Roper, Nell 
Gwynn, Fanny Burney and Jane Carlyle. Then follows a band of 
Chelsea musicians, while the tail of the procession is formed by eight 
Jews who committed a felony and murder, and, perhaps really the 
most interesting figure in the book, Mr. John Munday. The narrative 
of this mid-Victorian workman’s life, dictated by himsclf in 1888 is 
a precious social document which Mr. Blunt deserves all gratitude 
for revealing to us. 


Yolan of the Plains: a Romance of Hungary. By Jerrarp Ticket. 
Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 

There is little of Hungary in this story of Bolshevik plots and 
secret agents. ‘The background is Budapest, but it might equally 
well have been any one of a score of other cities. There is a certain 
easy individuality in the writing, but the plot is drawn to a pattern 
and the characters are types. We have the ugly yet fascinating 
“typically English” hero (who is Irish), the Hungarian heroine of 
artistic inclinations but impregnable virtue, the young scion of a 
noble house who loves her at first lightly and then reverently, but 
hopelessly, to the death. And finally our villain, the philosophic 
Bolshevik whose linen is spotless but whose eyes have “calmly 
watched the dreadful contortions of the hanged.” It is all very 
complicated and very simple, and never leaves one in any doubt of 
a satisfactory ending. 


Memories of My Father. By Sir Henry F. Dickens. 
The price of this book is six shillings. It contains twelve illustra- 
tions, and twenty-one pages of text, comprising anecdotes like this : 


Gollancz. 6s. 


It was at the Zoo, and my father and I were walking down the 
broad walk when we saw, a little distance away from us, a lady and 
gentleman coming towards us with a bright and pretty child of 
about fourteen or fifteen running ahead of them. Suddenly the little 
girl, catching sight of my father, ran back to her mother crying 
out delightedly, ‘Oh, mummy! mummy ! it is Charles Dickens.” 

The rest of the pamphlet is no more significant than this and often 
not as pointed. 


Splendid Sons of Sin. By A. S. Rappororr. 


This book, by the author of Loves of the 
famous bastards of history. 


Stanley Paul. 18s. 
Vatican, deals with 
Stories of the parentage and careers 
Dunois, Joan of Arc’s captain, and Don Juan of Austria occupy 
two-thirds of the book, and amongst others who receive briefer 
treatment are William of Normandy, Erasmus and Pizarro, the 
conqueror of Mexico. Dr. Rappoport claims that he is giving us 
a scientific demonstration of the racial value of miscegenation ; but 
no reader in search only of light entertainment need fear that the 
book is a dull treatise. 


The Voyages, Traffiques and Discoveries of Foreign Voyagers. By 

Ricnarp Haktuyr. Dent. 2 vols. 15s. 

With the Foreign Voyages this new edition of Hakluyt is complete. 
The price of the set of ten volumes, is £3 15s. This is one of the 
best and cheapest reprints that have been offered to the public for 
a long time. The illustrations, taken mostly from old engravings, 
are welcome now that the habit has grown out of all proportion of 
adorning old texts with modern “ interpretations ’”? by minor artists. 
The Foreign Voyages have the same quality of curious and glittering 
narrative, mixed with shrewd comment, that mark the English 
volumes. ‘Ihe Elizabethans found more to wonder at abroad than 
we, and they did justice to their wonderment. A reviewer is led 
irresistibly to quote, and it makes very little difference what page 
he chooses. This is from ‘‘ The Voyage of Frier Beatus Odoricus to 
Asia Minor”; 

In the midst of this mountain there is a most beautiful plain, 
wherein is a litle lake conteining great plenty of water, which 
water ye inhabitants report to have proceeded from the teares of 
Adam and Eve: howbeit I proved that to be false, because I saw 
the water flow in the lake. This water is full of hors-leeches, 
and_ blood-suckers, and of precious stones also: which precious 
stones the king taketh not unto his owne use, but once or twise 
every yere he permitteth certaine poore people to dive under the 
water for ye said stones, and al that they can get he bestoweth 
upon them, to the end they may pray for his soule. 
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ss SIDGWICK and JACKSON Ltd. 


as have just published:— 


a LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S new volume of 
ae poems (7s. 6d. net) 


ss THE LOVE CONCEALED 
ae ALLAN MONKHOUSE’S new play 


HH THE RAG 


HH (3s. 6d. net) 





ge Mrs. FFRIDA WOLFE’S Rhymes for Children 
rH THE VERY THING 

Th with woodcuts by Elizabeth Rivers 

ae (6s. net) 





ta On Nov. 15th will be published:— 
aa Mr. GRANVILLE-BARKER’S new play 
HH HIS MAJESTY 

os (5s. net) 

as Miss ETHEL SIDGWICK’S new novel 


| THE BELLS of SHOREDITCH 





as (7s. 6d. net) ” 
rH : 
sa 644 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 88 








Edward Arnold & Co. 


FOREIGN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE FAR EAST 
By Sir HESKETH BELL, G.C.M.G. 16s. net. 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
By Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 18s. net. 
After an outline of early history the author gives a very 
intimate and sympathetic account of the complicated 
events since the grant of independence. 


A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By DONALD CAMERON. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


An account of an intrepid journey through remote and 
little-known oases. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1730-1780 
By OLIVER ELTON, Litt.D., LL.D, F.B.A. Two 
Volumes. 32s. net. 
This new work is, needless to say, characterised by the 
same breadth of view and delicacy of treatment which 
distinguish the Author’s great “Surveys,” 1780-1830, and 
1830-1880. 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1914-1915 


3y the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.I.E. 18s. net. 


This war diary of the then Lord Chamberlain vividly 
portrays the thoughts and feelings of Society during the 
war years. 
PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Maj. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C. 
10s. 6d. net. 


A discussion of the remarkable behaviour of insects 
which the Author has studied in tropical jungles. 


41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 1. 








Illustrated. 




















NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, RARE 


| Any book announced in The New Statesman supplied on |! 
| day of publication. Foyles can supply any other book on 
| any conceivable subject, including books now out-of- | 
print. If you will outline your requirements and in- 
terests, Foyles will be happy to quote for your imme- _ | 
diate needs, to report fresh accessions to stock, and to | 
search for out-of-print or rare books not on the shelves. | 
They will also be happy to send you their periodical | 
lists of books on the subjects in which you specialize. | 
Books sent on approval to any part of the world. 


Books Purchased. 


Half-Price Offer of a Few Sets of | 
Guy de Maupassant’s Works i 


Foyles offer a few sets of the well-known Beaux Arts Edition (the ! 
only complete English Edition) of Maupassant’s Works at half- | 
price. An opportunity to acquire’ the works of a supreme literary 
artist, one of the classic French writers. The Complete Works in | 
seventeen volumes, with Critical Preface by Paul Bourget and 
Introduction by Robert Arnot. Every volume illustrated. Strongly | 
bound in Saxe Blue Cloth. Demy 8vo. Published at £15. Offered, 
in brand new condition, at £7/10/0, carriage paid in Great Britain. | 

ne volume sent on approval. Deferred Payments arranged. Quote 


! Offer 462. | 
Old English Herbals 


i By E. S. Rohde. Deals with an attractive and curiously neglected | 
i ranch of garden literature, from Anglo-Saxon times to the end of My 
1 the seventeenth century. A chapter is devoted to herbals written | 
| in connection with the colonization of America by the Spaniards and 
English, with information concerning the first records of Red Indian 
plant-lore, and the use of tobacco by the Red Indians in their | 
i religious ceremonies. With coloured frontispiece and 17 illustrations. | 
Crown 4to. Well produced. Published at 2ls. net. Offered, new | 
| as published, at 14s. Postage 6d. Quote Offer 462A. 

i] 

| 





FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE — 


| W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. (Gerrard 9310. 











THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


HISTORY TRAVEL 


DECORATION HANDICRAFTS 


POLITICS ® SOCIOLOGY 





Books advertised or reviewed in this number of THE NEW 
STATESMAN may be seen at the London Literary Lounge. 
There are always in stock examples of the work of the Modern 
Fine Presses (Nonesuch, Cresset, Golden Cockerel, etc.), 
including, at the moment, the scarce vellum edition of 
Froissart’s ‘‘ Cronycles,’’ published by the Shakespeare 
Head Press, and other works printed on vellum. A list of 
these will be sent on application. 


STATIONERY. 


Messrs. Truslove and Hanson specialise in Bookplates of 

exclusive designs. Visiting Cards, Wedding Stationery, 

Programmes, etc., engraved and printed at shortest notice. 

Specimens of these and samples of fine notepapers will be 
sent if desired. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 
English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 
14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Gerrard 3277 One door from Bond St. 
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FORTY-NINE POEMS OF W. H. DAVIES 


Illustrated in Colour and Line by JACYNTH PARSONS. 
With a Preface specially written for this edition by 
W. H. DAVIES. 


Demy 8vo. Price 8s. 6d. net. [Shortly] 
Also a limited edition of 100 signed copies 25s. 


There should be a wide welcome for this new book of 

paintings and drawings from the young genius whose illus- 

trations to Blake’s Songs of Innocence (12s. 6d. net) created 
such interest last year. 


AN ALPHABET OF MAGIC 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. Illustrated with Pencil Drawings 
by MARGARET TARRANT. Size 9% by 63. 65. net. 
Delightful poems by the author of the evergreen Martin 
Pippin in the Apple-Orchard, charmingly illustrated by one 
of the most popular of children’s artists. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND 1700 to 1799 


By WILLIAM T. WHITELEY. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 42s. net. 


An exhaustive scholarly study of the English XVIII century, 
compact also of shrewd character-studies, delightful anec- 
dotes and much hitherto unpublished information. 


BRISTOL PORCELAIN 


By FRANK HURLBUTT. Illustrated with Colour and 
Half-Tone. Demy 4to. 63s. net. 


A volume by a great authority which should prove the 
standard work on this fascinating subject. 


A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 


By EDWARD HUTTON. Illustrated with 43 Half-tone 
Plates. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


This is no ordinary volume for Mr. Hutton is no ordinary 

traveller and his compagnon de voyage was Norman Douglas. 

As well as being a work of literature this book fulfils a 
much-needed want for a practical guide book to Greece. 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST 


By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY. With 8 Colour Plates by 
Garnet Wolseley. Fcap 4to. 15s. net. 


A charming volume on the Hundred of Steyning by one who 
knows and loves Sussex. 
SOME SMALL BUT CHARMING BOOKS 
THE HIDDEN ORCHIS 


o 
By GERTRUDE BONE. Decorated by STEPHEN BONE. 
3s. 6d. net. Also a limited edition of 50 copies 21s. each. 


A little narrative that will delight all lovers of exquisite prose. 


THE LIGHT FANTASTIC 


A PROGRAMME OF DANCES. 


MONGREL, PUPPY, WHELP AND HOUND 
BEING A BOOKLET IN PRAISE OF Docs or ALL Kinps. 
Decorated by CLAUDE LOVAT FRASER. 3s. 6d. each. 


o 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


THE SUPPLICATION OF THE BLACK ABERDEEN 
Illustrated by G. L. STAMPA. 


The Christmas Card of the year. 8 pp. hand-made paper, 
greeting on detachable slip. Price 1s. 


wer 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 


7 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W.1 
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LETTERS OF CORTES, 1519-26 


Translated by J. BAYARD MORRIS. With an 
Introduction. With 8 plates. 15s. net. 


These famous letters show the conquest of Mexico seen 
through the cyes of its conqueror. The perils and hardships 
of the struggle are ably depicted, and Cortes himself shines 
threugh the marrative as a figure of truly Elizabethan 
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proportions. a8 
THE PROFESSION OF LETTERS a 
by A. S. COLLINS. 12s, 6d. net. 


This volume covers the years 1780-1832, and continues the 
story begun in the same writer’s Authorship in the Days of 
Johnson (12s. 6d. net). It is in effect a literary history of 
the book trade in England. The present volume considers 
the advance in journalism, the demand for popular infor- 
mative literature, the rise of the novel, the effects of the 
industrial revolution and of the improved standard of 
education, and many other matters. 


THE RE-DISCOVERY OF SCOTLAND 
3y GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is time Scotland was re-discovered. This complaint is 
implicit throughout this volume, in which the best-hated man 
in Scotland follows up the onslaught he started in Caledonia, 
e reader will not fail to appreciate this social document, 
valuable and surprising, packed with information, and batbed 
with a shrewd and velliices wit. 


MEMOIRS OF A NUN 
(La Religieuse) 
Translated by FRANCIS BIRRELL. 10s. 6d. net. 


This great novel, a study in female Perversion, extra- 
ordinary subtle and staggeringly modern in treatment, tells 
the story of an innocent girl shut up in a nunnery, 


NATURE IN THE AGE OF LOUIS XIV. 


By PHYLLIS E. CRUMP, Lecturer in ey in the 
University of Manchester. 10s, 6d. net. 
“She has undoubtedly proved that 17th century France 
took far more interest in Nature than is commonly supposed. 
The whole subject of the birth in Europe of this Sentiment de 
la Nature is one of extraordinary fascination, and such a 
book as this serves to whet our appetites.”—New Statesman. 


THE ABC OF — 
By D. F. FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. . 6d, net. 


An attempt to explain lucidly, for the general boron who 
has no previous knowledge, the structure, functions, and 
possibilities of the nervous system in the light of modern 
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research. Uniform with the present work, Bertrand Russell’s Re 
ABC of Atoms and ABC of Relativity, each 4s. 6d. net. we 
THE ALEXIAD OF ANNA COMNENA au 

Translated by ELIZABETH DAWES, D.Litt. 15s, net, 4 


The first complete translation into English of this Byzantine 
princess’s history of her father’s reign, 1081-1118. It shows 
us the strenuous life led by an Emperor who was not only a 
warrior, but a man interested in education, science and 
theology. “Well done, and published at a reasonable price.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


WAGES IN PRACTICE AND THEORY 
By J. W. F. ROWE. 12s. 6d. net. 

A detailed study of conditions during the last forty years 
in five great British industries— building, coal-mining, cotton, 


engineering, and railways—leads to important conclusions 
about wages, 
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BRITISH TAVERNS 
By LORD ASKWITH. 10s, 6d, net. 
This book brings the spirit of conciliation and commonsense to 
bear upon one of our most -baffling social problems—the control 
of the trade in drink. A critical examination of past legisla- 
tion shows the lines along which a solution must be sought. 


THE CLOTHING WORKERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


By S. P. DOBBS. Introduction by the Rt. Hon. SIDNEY 
WEBB. 10s. 6d. net. 
This is the study of an industry in process of continuous 
transformation, owing to developments in machines and 
motive-power, the division of labour, the substitution of one 
material for another, changes of fashion, and _ hygienic 
alterations in habit. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
EGYPTIAN QUESTION 


By SHAFIK GHORBAL. Preface by Arnotp J. 

TOYNBEE. 12s. 6d, net. 

** A book which is wholly admirable. Shafik Ghorbal proves 

himself a real historian, not merely by his erudition and his 

power of accurately recording past and very involved events 

in a readily comprehensive order, but also by his very notable 
impartiality.”’—The Times. 
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| OXFORD 


THE PEOPLE OF TIBET 
By Sir CHARLES BELL 


21/- net 


BOOKS 


THE SPANISH LADY: And 

Two Other Stories 
Translated from the Spanish of 
Cervantes in 1640 by JAmeEs 1 











| 
Masse and now illustrated in } 
pen and ink and colour by 
Doucias Percy Buss | 
21/- net 
SIXTEEN DESIGNS. FOR 
THE THEATRE | 

| 


PEAKS AND FRESCOES. 
A Book About the Dolomites 


By Artuur MacDowa t. Illus- 
trated by Mary MacDowat.i 
15/- net By Apert RuTHERSTON. With 
an Essay by the artist. The 
edition limited to 475 copies. 
4% guineas net 
PAINTING IN ISLAM 
By Sir THomMAs ARNOLD 
84/- net 





{ THE PILGRIM’S WAY IN \ 
SOUTH AFRICA 


By DoroTHEA FAIRBRIDGE 
Fully illustrated. 21/- net 





Two Perfect Presents 




















i = 7 THE OXFORD BOOK OF | 
| THE a Ae M. REGENCY VERSE THE WAR IN THE AIR 
| 


: 2 Vol. II. By H. A. Jones 
Author of “ Arabia Deserta Chosen by H. S. MiLrorp 17/6 net 
: THE STORY OF A NORTH 
8/6 net SEA AIR STATION 
By C. F. SNowpen GAMBLE 





\ By D. G. HocartH  18/- net 
BACH: A Biography 
By C. SANForD TERRY 


| 

| 21/- net India paper edition, 10/- net 
| 

| 

| 
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21/- net 
GRANVILLE SHARP A new recruit to the army that includes - AKIVING | 
The Biography of a Crank the OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH LE 7 FLYING 
| By E. C. P. LAsceLes VERSE and the OXFORD BOOK OF Dy & Sees Ses | 
10/6 net ENGLISH PROSE. anc 8/6 _ : 
| THE LETTERS OF : . 
| DOROTHY OSBORNE Aenean haat, pare ineiea eas A BIRD pa Ml es THE 
Edited by G. C. Moore Smiti or Sheen Gaeenn 
| 2i/- ‘net SOME MODERN i 
KEATS’S SHAKESPEARE SCULPTORS (Now in its tenth thousand) 
a By A SHORT HISTORY OF 
bs ciclo e y MEDICINE 
A study based on new materia : } ee 
and containing the reproduc- STANLEY CASSON By nao Eas 
| tion of a portrait of Keats by / 
Severn which has never before 7/6 net ENGLISHMEN; FRENCH- 


been generally available. 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
| EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By D. Nico. SMITH’ 5/- net 


WESSEX FROM THE AIR 


MEN; SPANIARDS 
By S. DE MaApDARIAGA 
10/6 net 


The Oxford Dictionaries 


A short survey of modern movements in 
sculpture, with FORTY plates. 











1} 

; one - 1 
By O. G. S. CRaAwrorp and And ro po I eae \| 
ALEX KEILLER 50/- net 7/6 net | 


THE CONCERT - GOER’S 
H LIGRARY OF DESCRIPTIVE 
| NOTES 

By Rosa NEWMARCH 

Vol. I. 3/6 net 


A MUSICIAN AT LARGE 


THE NOVELS OF -s wee ae keen 
JANE AUSTEN 


bindings. | 
' THE POCKET OXFORD | 
in Five Volumes | 


DICTIONARY 


3/6 net 
| By Harvey GRACE 6/- net 5/- net each India paper, cloth, 6/- net 
THE WORLD TO PLAY With illustratio i Sia A DICTIONARY OF 
WITH vist wUluUstratiwons from prin S§ conteni- MODERN ENGLISH USAGE } 


| A Book about the Theatre porary with Miss Austen, and the most By H. W. Fow er | 
| By / LEY ang < . 
| . wy eee careful and scholarly text obtainable. India ag ~~ 
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THE HIGH PYRENEES 
IN SUMMER AND 
WINTER 
by Becket Williams 
An amusing guide-book that will entertain 
you on the journey while telling you all you 


need to know. Three chapters are on 
Winter Sports. 


Map. 28 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 








ANTHONY COMSTOCK 


Roundsman of the Lord 


by Heywood Broun and 
Margaret Leech 


For more than 40 years this hard-boiled 
puritan pursued his campaign against vice 
—or what he considered vice—in art, letters 
and social life. The story of his energetic 
life is here told with sympathy and humour. 
Demy 8vo. 28 illustrations. 15s. net. 








INVOCATIONS 
TO ANGELS 
by Edgell Rickword 


Poems by the author of Behind the Eyes 
and Arthur Rimband, and Editor of Scrutinies. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 








WINTER SONATA 


A Novel by 
Dorothy Edwards 


“gives its reader a pleasure intense and 
fine.” —T'he Spectator. 

‘“ Winter Sonata is a lovely and a forbidding 
book. It is the only one of these novels 
which is a work of art, and there is something 
disturbing and terrifying about the mixture 
of beauty and selfishness which it so quietly 
reveals,’’—CyriL CONNOLLY. 

6s. net. 








HUMOURS 
UNRECONCILED 


by Sherard Vines 


is a really witty novel. Its satire has depth 
and force, and it certainly causes laughter. 
7s. 6d. net. 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2 




















E are at once pleased and sorry to say that 
our WOBURN BOOKS are all out of 
print or greatly over-subscribed ; so, if 
you covet one of these charming and inexpensive 
limited editions as a Christmas Gift, you will be wise 
to apply early to your Bookseller. Another of our 
over-subscribed limited editions is the 
GALSWORTHY BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
which is out of print ; the ordinary edition (21s. net) 
is selling steadily, and is indispensable to all serious 
Galsworthians, who will welcome also our 
GALSWORTHY CALENDAR 
(5s. net), an elegant and substantial perpetual 
Calendar, with a quotation for every day in the year 
and a blank space where you may add notes, further 
quotations, or what you will. Talking of Mr. 
Galsworthy, this is what he says of 
TAKEN AT THE FLOOD 
by Geraldine Bonner (7s. 6d. net): “‘ 1 want to tell 
you how good Miss Bonner’s book seems to me. 
It gripped me from first page to last—a most excellent 
story told with a directness and actuality hard to 
equal. Characterisation admirable, and the yarn 
first-rate.” Lovers of his plays will remember 
Irene Rooke’s magnificent work in many of their 
most important characters; every one will like 
THE HUSBANDLESS WIFE 
(7s. 6d. net), her first novel and a very human story. 
Arnold Palmer says in The Sphere that 
PLUM BUN 
by Jessie Redmon Fauset (7s. 6d. net), “Is an 
exceptionally good piece of work. . . . It is admirably 
written, with an apparent effortlessness which is the 
hall-mark of mastery; it deserves to be read and 
richly repays reading by providing a genuine 
experience.” Those who want the best book of its 
kind since Jules Verne should note 
JUMPING MERIDIANS 
by Leroy and Jorgensen (7s. 6d. net) ; read it when 
you have no work to do, for you will get no work 
done otherwise! Louise Valmer’s large public is 
welcoming her latest book 
WITH ALL FAULTS 
(7s. 6d. net), which is more than the equal of its 
predecessors for whimsical charm. Readers of 
BLACKWOOD’S will remember the stories of 
adventure by Estore which they enjoyed in its pages. 
They, and all to whom real adventure and a 
knowledge of the East appeal, will be eager to read his 
DESERT BLADES 
(7s. 6d. net). Those who can appreciate subtlety of 
dialogue and psychology and delicacy of characteri- 
sation and style will be greatly pleased by 
DRAGONFLIES 
(7s. 6d. net), by Andrew G. C. Gibson. Last 
but not least, poetry lovers will mot fail to 
appreciate Lord Sandwich’s new volume 
IN A GREEN SHADE 
(ss. net), Miss Bartleet’s new feats of virtuosity 
assembled in 
FRENCH WINDOWS 
(3s. 6d. net), and the latest volume of 
POEMS 
(3s. 6d. net) by Sir Ronald Ross—great in Art as in 
Science. And every one who knows what’s what 
will be in a hurry to get 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF ‘NINETIES’ VERSE 
(7s. 6d. net), a brilliant book in every way—in the 
excellence of the poetry it contains, in the admirable 
introduction by the editor, A. J. A. Symons, and 
as a piece of ‘ period’ book-making. 


Autumn List now ready. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT, LTD., 
54 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1 
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FANFROLICSOME BOOKS 


ARE GIFTS FOR THE DISCERNING 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF BEDDOES, edited, with a new memoir and an unpublished 
portrait, by the late Sir Edmund ‘Gosse. With the complete set of Hans Holbein’s Dance of Death 
woodcuts as decorations. In two volumes, Royal 8vo, pp. xxxv, $90, printed in Scotch type on 
Dutch mouldsmade paper, the binding in quarter buckram and stout Japanese floral paper; the 
edition limited to 725 sets for subscription at £2 25.; also an edition de luxe on English 
hand-made paper, in one volume, bound in goatskin, 75 copies only, fully subscribed, at L5 5s. 
This (definitive) edition of the works of the author of “ Deaths Jest Book” is described by Mr. J. C. Squire, 
as a “ beautiful edition,” by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy as a “ beautiful edition,” and by Mr. Jobn Drinkwater 


as a “ handsome edition, sponsored with all the ceremony of fine printing and lavish production by a press that is 
to be congratulated upon its enterprise.” 





translated with an introduction by P. R. : 
Stephensen, and illustrated with drawings by MP ce 
Norman Lindsay. On a page size 15 x 11, | 
the text is printed entirely in large-size Poliphilus | 
capitals with special initials in colour throughout. \\ \ 
The illustrations comprise six large gravures and | 
a striking title-page vignette. The edition is 27 i | 
limited to 550 copies on Arnold’s antique-wove © 7 4} 
} 


THE ANTICHRIST OF NIETZSCHE, Ne 


hand-made paper, bound in half-morocco, for oan e | ( 
subscription at Three Guineas ; also an edition of | \ H 
25 signed copies on Japanese Vellum, fully | ee 
subscribed before publication at Twenty Guineas. | | eas 


This is the Fanfrolico Press “ Bible.”” Original in conception and design, and 
nobly produced in every detail, this book will be a treasure for the bibliopbile 
and a delight to every Hyperborean, 








MING, by John Skelton, poet laureate to Henry 
() VIL, decorated with drawings in colour and in 
‘line by Pearl Binder. Size 11 x 7, pp. 48, 
printed in Poliphilus type on Arches mould-made 
paper, bound in sacking. The edition limited 
to $50 copies for subscription at 15s. 


KS 
y 





This magnificent piece of drunkenly bombinating doggerel tells bow the country 
wives and wenches thronged the Inn of Elynour Rumming at Leatherhead in 
Surrey and pawned everything for good ale. Skelton bas given a perfect picture 
of the authentic old English inn before the days of chemical beer, and the whole 
poem smacks noisily of the English soil and laughter. Pearl Binder’s drawings 
are delightfully tomboyish in the spirit of the poem, and the process of colour 
— from four sets of line-blocks gives an added interest to a very jolly 
ittle book. 


LE 
THE TUNNING OF ELYNOUR RUM Ag 


Ag) HOMER’S HYMNS TO APHRODITE, 
L\7AZF..\ done into English Verse by Jack Lindsay, with 
WNT =| S. ‘ : 
SRE _\ four reproductions in photogravure of Hellenic 
\ 7 statues to the Goddess Aphrodite. Size 10 x 
Pd — 73, pp- 32, printed in Plantin type on Barcham 


_ Green’s hand-made paper. The edition limited 
‘. to $00 numbered copies for subscription at 125. 6d. 


The Fanfrolico Press bopes to complete the whole series of Homeric hymns in a 
uniform set of volumes of attractive format, for these aerial and happy works 
are amongst the generic elements of poetry itself on earth. The two Hymns to 
Aphrodite, which describe Her rising from the foam and Her surrender to 
Anchises, will be followed at intervals by the Hymns to Apollo, Demeter, 
Hermes, and Dionysos, all with reproductions of the statues of the Gods 
addressed. 








/’ DIONYSOS, or NIETZSCHE CONTRA 
NIETZSCHE, an essay in lyrical philosophy 


RES ca * by Jack Lindsay, with illustrations from the works 
y Ee : of Rubens, Titian, Turner, Goya, William Blake, 
ie heal Norman Lindsay, and the Hellenes. Printed in 


~~ Caslon type on Arnolds hand-made paper. Size 

.. \ Crown 4to, pp. 200. With an introduction by 
R. L. Hall, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Edition limited to 500 signed copies for 
subscription at £2 25. 


This book is the most authentic statement of poetic idealism since “ Zarathustra.” 


from The Fanfrolico Press 5 Bloomsbury Square W.C.1 
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Edward Arnold & Co. 


New Books 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
By Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 18s. net. 


” Certainly the est book that has been written on the 
a "—-Thr¢ 


British 


2. is the recognition ai the need for s symp athy with the native-born 
Egyptian which gives Col. Elgood’s book its chief v alue.’ 


A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By DONALD CAMERON. 


in Gasctte, 


Illustrated. 18s. net. 


An account of an intrepid journey from Nigeria to Algeria across 
trackless deserts and through remote oases, 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1914-1915 
By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, 
G.C.LE. 18s. net. 
‘No more intimate picture of English life in the feverish stages of 


the war has been drawn than is pres sented by the engrossing diary oi 
the Lord Chamberlain of the time. Yorkshire Post. 


Completion of PROFESSOR ELTON’S Great Work. 
A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1730-1780 

By OLIVER ELTON. 
THE ECONOMICS OF RAIL TRANSPORT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

By C. E. R. SHERRINGTON, M.A., 

volumes. 12s. 6d. net each. 


“It is a clever and conscientious contribution to the new outloo 
must take rank at the outset as standard in its own field.’ 
Str Josran Stamp, in The Spectator. 


FOREIGN COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE FAR EAST 


By Sir HESKETH BELL, G.C.M.G., 
THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN 
By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10s. 6d. net 


PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE 


By Maj. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C. 10s. 6d. net. 


Some Christmas Gift Books 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 3s. 6d. net 
\ remarkable 


Gts:s, 


Two Volumes. 32s. net. 


\.M.Inst.T. Two 


16s. net 


narrative of adventure in Central Asia, 


SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE 
By W. R. LE FANU. 3s. 6d. net. 
\ treasure-house of characteristic anecdotes. 
IN BLACK AND WHITE 
By VISCOUNT KNUTSFORD. 
7s. Od. net. 


THE EPIC OF MOUNT EVEREST 
\ Popular Account of the Three 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 
lifth Impression. 7s. 6d. net 

MODERN SKI-ING 
By ALAN H. @EGVILLE. Fully 


nct. 


Popular Edition 


Expeditions. By Sir 
With = [lustrations 


Ilustrated. 12s. 6d 


E. M. Forster’s Novels. 5s. net. each 


A PASSAGE TO INDIA HOWARDS END 
THE LONGEST JOURNEY 
A ROOM WITH A VIEW 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 
ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL 


By E. M. FORSTER. 7s. 6d. net. 


London : 41 and 43 Maddox Street. 





Give + Good Books 


The Story of France 
FROM JULIUS C/ESAR TO NAPOLEON AND THE REPUBLIC 
PAUL VAN DYKE 


Author of ‘‘ Catherine de Medici ” and ‘“‘ Ignatius Loyola.” 


* Will be highly prized both by Academic students and by general readers, 


he Scotsm ™, 
2s. 6d. net. 


— of Kings 


NORVAL RICHARDSON 
“This full-blooded dramatic reconstruction on the life story of Letizia Bonaparte 
makes fascinating reading. From the first page to the last we are held by the 
drama of this dignified, heroic and unconquerable mother.’’—The Outline, 
Illustrated. 215. net. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Diaries 
BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


“All through the book there runs that charming naivelé that was perhaps the 
most remarkable characteristic of America’s great President.”—The Spectator, 


Illustrated. 105. 6d. net. 


George W. Cable 


HIS LIFE AND LETTERS. 
LEFFINGWELL GABLE BIKLI 
Illustrated. 125. 6d. net 


Scotland’s Gift—Golf 


REMINISCENCES, 1872-1927. 
CHARLES BLAIR MACDONALD 
Profusely Illustrated. 


LUCY 


£2 25. net. 


JUVENILES 


Wild Animal Interviews 


WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
Illustrated. 75. Od. net. 


Other Arabian Nights 


H. I. KATIBAH 
Illustrated in Colour. 75. 6d. net. 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS FOR YOUNGER READERS. 
CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. py CAPTalIN 
MARRYAT, Illustrated in colour by Stafford Good, : 10s, 6d, net, 


THE CHILDREN OF DICKENS. py SAMUEL ™. 
CROTHERS. Illustrated in colour by Jessie Wilcox Smith, ~ 108, 6d, nel, 
THE DEERSLAYER. By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
Illustrated in colour by N. C. Wyeth. ros. 6d, nét. 


DRUMS. By JAMES BOYD. Mlustrated in colour by N. C. 
Wyeth, ros, 6d, net. 


LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By EDWARD BU LWER 


LYTTON, Illustrated in colour by F. C, Yohn. . Od, net, 


QUENTIN DURWARD. sy SIR 


Illustrated in colour by C. Bosseron Chambers, 


WALTER SCOTT. 
ros, 6d, nei. 








2S SCRIBNER’S SONS 


LONDON, W. 1. 


CHARLE 


7, BEAK STREET 
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Christmas Cargoes 


Che Medici Oalleries contain, this year, an even greater variety than usual of attractive and 
charming gifts. All those who are dreading the pains and penalties of Christmas shopping rounds, the 
last-minute choice made in desperation because time is short and patience wearing thin should make 
their way to 7 Grafton Street, where there is little fear of making any wrong choice, since everything is 
pleasing. Mepicr Prints are, of course, the Christmas presents welcome above all others, and indeed 
it would be difficult to find anything more delightful than one of the beautiful colour-reproductions 
of the Great Masters appropriately framed. Particulars of new prints for this year and of other new Old 
Masters and Modern Prints will be found in Christmas Cargoes for 1928, an attractive illustrated booklet 
containing also many other Medici gift suggestions : old pharmacy jars, modern glass, reproductions of old 
furniture, cut out flower-screens, mirrors, statuettes, candlesticks, telephone screens, stationery cabinets, 
shopping lists, note-books and many other gifts at moderate prices, all of which may be seen in the 
Galleries or ordered through the post. 


Medici @ards & Calendars for 1928-9 may be described as ‘“‘ more and better.” Many 
new series have been added, including a number of 1d. and 2d. cards specially designed for those engaged 
in Church work who may desire to send out a large number, and there are also many entirely new designs 
at various prices, in addition to the existing series which have already proved their popularity. Those 
who are unable to obtain the cards from their local dealer or to visit the Medici Galleries are invited to 
send for a fully illustrated catalogue of the Medici Series. 


Medici Christmas Books this year are already firmly established in popular favour—indeed 
Forty-nine Poems, by W. H. Davies, illustrated in colour by Jacynth Parsons, bids fair to prove the most 
popular gift-book of the season. (Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net.) Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales (25s. net), uniform 
in format and price with the Medici Morte d’ Arthur, contains almost the best illustrations Mr. Russell 
Flint, A.R.A., has ever done, whilst that most popular of children’s artists, Miss Margaret Tarrant, displays 
a fresh aspect of her talent in her charming pencil illustrations for Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s new book. dx 
Alphabet of Magic (6s. net), a volume which has the true stuff of poetry. Other new Medici books include 
Artists and Their Friends in England from 1700 to 1799, by William T. Whitley (2 volumes, 42s. net). 
‘A book so interesting that it seems but half its true length.” —Times Literary Supplement. Sussex in the 
Past, by Viscountess Wolseley, illustrated in colour by Garnet Wolseley (15s. net). “* A model of its 
kind.” —Field. A Glimpse of Greece, by Edward Hutton (18s. net). ‘‘ A fascinating account of a journey 
in Greece with Norman Douglas. Charmingly written, scholarly, and yet full of practical information for 
the traveller.” —Queen. Particular mention should be made of Gertrude Bone’s The Hidden Orchis, 
decorated by Stephen Bone (3s. 6d. net), a narrative that will delight all lovers of exquisite prose. There 
are also a number of small but charming books at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 


In addition to its own publications The Medici Bookroom carries a good and intelligently chosen stock 
of books on travel, poetry, belles-lettres, etc., and is always ready to obtain any book advertised or reviewed 
in the Press. Lists of new books may be had on request. 


Che AMledici Children’s Room is now open, and all those who want really original toys made 
by British workers should not fail to pay it a visit. There is a greatly extended display of delightful British 
Handicraft Toys and a large selection of Children’s Books, both old and new favourites, specially selected 
from the vast amount of children’s literature now on the market, in addition to children’s pictures of all 
kinds from bright modern scissor-cuts to Old Masters. 


Visit or write to 


The Medici Society's Galleries, 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


$7 Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth ; Princes Street, Harrogate; 8 Torwood Street, Torquay; 63 Bold Street, 
Liverpool. 
Medici Books, Medici Prints and Medici Cards and Calendars may be had of all good dealers. 
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“CIRCUS 
PARADE 


by Jim Tully 


“ Stamped over ‘ Circus Parade’ 
the authentic mark of genius.” 
— Daily Telegraph. 

“An extraordinarily vivid experi- 
ence. Whether the book is fiction 
or autobiography does not matter ; 
it certainly is life.” 

—-Manchester Guardian. 
* Shot now with laughter, now with 
tears. And both laughter and tears 
are genuine and unforced.” 

—Mrs. HAMILTon from 2LO. 
“Read the book and you will never 
forget it. . . . It is literature.” 

—Glasgow Evening Times. 
‘This is the story of a travelling 
circus, . . . simple, outspoken, 
powerful, true.”—John o’ London. 
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A Select Bibliography and History of the 
Principal Modern Presses, 

Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland 
Prepared for the First Edition Club by G. S. Tomkinson 
lntroduction by B. H. Newdigate. This delightfully produced 
volume provides for booklovers and collectors, desirous of 
ussembling a representative array of modern press books, a 
guide and a bibliography of inestimable value. Crown 4to. 

Half boards. Edition limited to 1,500 copies. £2 2s 
Prospectuses and Lists of other First Edition Club Publications 
can be obtained from W.& G Foyle, Lid., Trade Agents to 

the Club 


Bibliographical Notes on T. E. Lawrence’s 
‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom’ and ‘ Revolt in 
the Desert ’ 


By T. German-Reep With Wood-engraving by Paul Nash 
Edition limited to 350 copies for sale. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. 
5s. net. Of Booksellers or direct from W. and G. Foyle Ltd. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


at a Remarkable Reduction 
Bound in Suede in 35 vols. at 50% discount. 
five Volume Set, including the Eleventh Edition (29 vols.), 
Twelfth Edition (3 vols. issued in 1922) and the Thirteenth (the 
latest) Edition (3 vols.)—35 vols. in all—printed on India paper, 
bound in suede, published at £72 10s. Od. Included is a book 
case specially constructed to occupy the least possible space. 

Offered ney as publishe ad, Ww ith book case, for £535. 


Bound in Green Cloth in 32 vols. at 333 :%o discount. 

A Thirty-two Volume Set. Thirteenth Edition, 32 vols., printed 

on India paper, bound in green cloth, published at £43 2s. 6d. 
Offered, in brand new ‘aie for £28. 


Hither set sent carriage paid in U.K 1 specimen volume will 


i 
be sent for inspection, if desired. Deferred Payments Arranged. 
Quote Offer 462. 


A Rare Beardsley Item. 


A Thirty- 


Proof of the famous ‘* Avenue” Poster, illustrative of the 
\rtist’s conception of Bernard Shaw’s ‘“* Arms and the Man.’ 
Size 28 x 10 ins., without advertising matter and suitable 


for framing. Purchased from Mr. Bernard Shaw. The supply 
is limited. 15/- post free. Quote Offer 462a. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS’ PARADISE 


119-125 ee Cross Road, Santen, W.C. 2. 
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MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, TREES, 
FRUITS AND PLANTS. 
By CILARLES M. SKINNER. New and Revised Edition. Illustrated, 
, 12s. 6d. 
Here » vathered in one compendious volume, alphabetically arranged, 
the legends of flowers, trees, fruits and plants of all countries and all 
ages. 

TALES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
Retold ind illus ated. By KATHARINE PYLE. 
illustrations. vo. 

Guenen as aa as children will enjoy re ading these wane ps 
never grow old—that never lose their charm and lure no matter how 
many times they are read. 


FORGOTTEN SHRINES OF SPAIN. 

by MIL. D R E 1 STAPLEY BYNE, co-author of ‘“ Spanish Gardens 
and Pat 65 Illustrations and a quaintly drawn frontispiece and 
map. Orig final and attractive binding. 8vo. 21s. 
Here is a volume that throws Spain open like a great museum to the 
irt lovers of the world. 


PICTURE ANALYSIS OF GOLF STROKES. 


By JAMES M. BARNES. Handsome 8vo. In Box. Over 300 Illus- 
trations from Photograp hs. 25s. net. 


A Complete Book of Instruction for Beginners, Experts and Golfers 
of all Grades. 


HAWKERS AND WALKERS IN EARLY AMERICA: 
Strolling Peddlers, Preachers, Lawyers, Doctors, Players 
and others from the beginning of the Civil War. 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT, Editor of “ House and eae 
68 illustrations from old sources. 


The book is as educational as it is in many ways amusing, and should 
be widely read on both sides of the Atlantic. 


CHEMISTRY OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 


By SAMUEL SCHMUCKER SADTLER, S,B._ Fifth Edition. ae 
and enlarged. 
This Edition contains 





12 black- ~~ — 





a synopsis of the most important recent ‘ame 

ments relating to chemistry, and the entire text has been modified, 

corrected and brought up to date. A store of valuable information 

oa aring upon everyday life and problems will be found in this layman’s 
iemistry. 


Catalogue and Lists sent post free on application, 

Eaves) bine): lipeiisnt acai Gama Rin AST 
16 John Street, Adelphi, London, se na 2 
mare bison Seep beeen acer) Lisien) bowen ios Tt 
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SHEED AND WARD 





RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


288 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Some of the most effective as well as entertain- 
ing satires in the language.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 











JACQUES MARITAIN 


THREE REFORMERS 


LUTHER—DESCARTES—ROUSSEAU 
288 pp. 6 Plates. 7s. 6d. 


“The book is brilliant, delightful and easy to 
read. . . . Maritain is the lyrist of Thomism, 
the champion of intellectualism, his essays are worth 
reading both for their individual merit and because 
they indicate a very significant current of contem- 
porary thought.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





31 PATERNOSTER ROW 
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BRENTANO’S 


Good Books for Every Taste. 


THE QUACKS OF OLD LONDON. 


By C. J. S. THOMPSON, 
Author of “‘ Mysteries of History,’ etc. 

The quack doctor has received but little attention from the 
historian hitherto, and the author, who has made a special study 
of these pretenders of bygone days, gives an amusing and 
entc rtaining account of their practices and the part they played 
in life in Old London 

The book is illustrated with many quaint and_ interesting 
Woodcuts from rare Bills and Ballads of the XVIIth and 
XV 111th centuries, hitherto unpublished. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘This most amusing book.”—Sunday Times 


IN THE DAYS OF THE TALL SHIPS. 


By R. A. FLETCHER, 
Author of ‘ Steamships: The Story of their Development,” etc. 


In this book Mr. Fletcher, who is one of the leading writers on 
shipping history, has given a vivid account of the wonderful rise 
of the Sailing Ship industry in the last century and of its decline. 
The book tells of fierce encounters with enemies and pirates, of 
fast passages and slow ones, and of disasters, tragedies and 


daring voyages. 15s. net 
LONDON PILGRIMAGES. 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS, 
Author of “ Rudyard Kipling’s Sussex,” etc. 

In this new volume Mr. Thurston Hopkins, in the most 
informal and companionable way possible, shares with his readers 
his further adventures and reflections in his quest of the out-of- 
the-way corners and characters of London. Illustrated with 


drawings and rare old prints, 15s, net. 
BATTLE-LINE NARRATIVES, 
1915-1918. 


By H. E. HARVEY, D.C.M., M.M. 

‘Here is a book peculiarly apt ‘ten years after.” A war 
hook with a cachet of its —_ one that reads like a novel but 
is tually @ mosaic of rez incidents—and_ thoughts—fitted 
tenet 1er.”—Capt. B. H. L iddell Fa in The Daily Telegraph. 

Os net. 


JULIUS CAESAR AND THE 
GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME. 


By VICTOR THADDEUS. 


“It is vivid; it comes alive; the essential modernity of much 
L that a Rome . . is emphasized with telling effect. 
The Out 21s, net, 


KEW SUK UN 


LATEST FICTION 
7/6 net. 


APPLE SAUCE. SHOW GIRL. 


By INA MICHAEL. 


The bitter sweet adventure 
of a love-starved woman and a 
love-sought man. 


NEAME OF KENT. 
By FRANK DILNOT. 
“The book stands out among 
the novels of the year.’ 


—Sunday Referee. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE 
SPIDERS. 
By ROLAND DANIEL. 


“Thrills and mystery. A 
book that grips.”—Daily Sketch. 


THE AMAZON OF THE 
DESERT. 

By GENERAL P, N. 

KRASSNOFF., 

“A charming and exciting 
novel of Siberian garrison 


life."—Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 








By J. P. McEVOY. 
A gorgeous lark.’’—Gerald 
Gould in The Observer. 
IN THESE DAYS. 
By ROBERT BRYMER. 
“This is a powerful and 


human story oy — rn Labour 
Troubles.’’—T.F Weekly. 


THE BLUE nomena. 
By ELIZABETH YORK 
MILLER, 

Something just a little dif- 
ferent from the usual detective 
fare in fiction and something 
rather exceptional by way of 
a dénouement. 


THE TICK OF THE 
CLOCK. 
By HERBERT ASBURY. 


A clever detective, in a most 
unusual way, traces a murderer 
from among fifteen people who 
are suspected. 


“ 





BRENTANO’S LTD., 
31 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS AND 
LEADERS OF MY DAY 


The Memoirs of 


T. M. HEALY, xc 


66 67T°IM ’ cannot be dull. A hundred 

times the narrative is held up when 
a name or an event tempts him to draw 
upon his rich store of anecdote and gossip 
about eminent politicians, lawyers, or eccle- 


siastics. His legal stories are delightful.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. 42s. net 





THE PARIS EMBASSY 
DURING THE SECOND EMPIRE 


Selections from the papers of the first 
Earl Cowley 


Edited by his son, the Hon. F. WELLESLEY. 


“One of the most delightful volumes of letters 
printed for many a day.”’—Evening News. 


Illustrated. 25s. net 





THE TRAGIC EMPRESS: 


Intimate Conversations with 








Author of “ 


the Empress Eugénie, 1901-19 


By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE, 
An Ambassador's Memoirs.” 


“This record of intimate conversations is of 
intense human interest and great political value.” 


Frontispiece. 


—Daily Mail. 
10s. 6d. net 





LITERARY ETHICS 
H. M. PAULL. 


“This wonderful lexicon of literary rascality.” 


—Sunday Times. 


** A valuable and always interesting companion 
and supplement to the ordinary histories of 
English literature.”,—Scotsman. 


15s. net 
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LETTERS OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 
Edited by THE RIGHT HON. SIR FREDERICK 
PONSONBY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


portraits. 25s. net. 


With four photogravure 





EARLY LIFE OF THOMAS HARDY, 
1840-1891 
By FLORENCE EMILY HARDY. 


illustrations. 18s. net. 


With portraits and 





AFTER THIRTY YEARS 
3y THE RIGHT HON. THE VISCOUNT GLADSTONE, 
P.C., G.C.M.G. With portraits and other illustrations. 
[Dec. 11. 





HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ESSAYS 
By THE HON. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., 
LL.D. D.Lut., author of “A History of the 
Army,” etc. 10s, 6d. net. 


sritish 





MR. HARDY’S LAST POEMS 


WINTER WORDS 


In various Moods and Metres, 7s. 6d. net. 





FORM AND STYLE IN POETRY 


Lectures and notes by W. P. KER. Edited by R. W. 
Chambers. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Georce Sampson in the Daily News: “In a noisy 


world, what delight there is in a book like this, written from 
a full and balanced mind, and communicated in a personal 


manner rich with the humour of deliberate understatement ! ” 





THE IDOLS 


An Ode. By LAURENCE 
“The Sirens,” &c. 5s. net. 


BINYON, 


author of 





THE GOLDEN ROOM & OTHER POEMS 
By WILFRID GIBSON, author of 
“ Neighbours,” “ Krindlesyke,” &c. 6s. net. 


“ Livelihood,” 





NEW 7s. 6d. 
THE SILVER THORN 


A Book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE. 


THE SPACIOUS ADVENTURES OF THE 
MAN IN THE STREET 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of “ King Goshawk and 
the Birds.” 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


By E. M. DELAFIELD 


NOVELS 


MACMILLAN 











WANDERINGS IN WILD AUSTRALIA 
By SIR BALDWIN SPENCER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
author oi “ The Arunta,” “ 
Iliustrated. 42s. net. 


Across Australia,” ete. 2 vols. 





WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS 


A Book of Travel Sketches. By STELLA BENSON, 
author of “The Litthe World,” ete. With illustrations 
by the author. 8s. 6d. net. 


Lhe Outline: “It is certain that no more amusing book 
about the East has ever been written than this one... , 
The changing East cannot have a more humorous and sympa- 
thetic observer than the lady who wrote this fascinating 
book.” 


A LONDON REVERIE 
Fifty-six drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, arranged 
with an Introductory Essay and Notes by J. C. Sourre. 


25s. net. 








THE MIKADO 


By SIR W. S. GILBERT. With eight illustrations in 
colour by W. Russett Fiinr, and drawings in line by 
Cuartes FE, Brock, RI. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE MAGIC INKPOT 
A volume of Irish Fairy Siories. 
OF LONDONDERRY 
and numerous 


By the MARCHIONESS 
Ilustrated by 16 coloured plates 
black-and-white decorations by Epmonp 


Brock and Lapy MarGaret Stewart. 15s. net. 





FIREFLIES 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. With decorations by 
Boris ARTZYBASHEFF. 6s. net. 





THE TAGORE BIRTHDAY BOOK 


Selected from the English works of RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE. Edited by C. F. ANprews. With portraits. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CHILDREN’S EDITIONS 6s. 
KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES 


With 16 coloured and many black-and-white illustrations 
by LinLey SAMBOURNE. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES: GREEK FAIRY TALES 


With 16 coloured and many black-and-white illustrations 
hy H. M. Brock, R.I. 


net each 


** Macmillan’s illustrated Christmas Catalogue post free on application. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND 
The Colvins and Their Friends. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 21s. 


It is probable that Sidney Colvin will always be more generally 
remembered as the friend of Stevenson than as the biographer 
of Keats. And this is just, for while he had a talent for litera- 
ture he had a genius for friendship. Nevertheless, the little that 
came so unobtrusively from his pen was sound metal, if not finest 
gold. Even the art criticism of his very early manhood, which is 
remarkably mature both in thought and in expression, rings as true 
to-day as when it was written. That it is not inspired criticism 
might almost be described as its virtue. It has a sanity which, 
represented by a graceful precision in the writing, gives abiding 
satisfaction. Colvin, essentially a country gentleman, who asa boy 
in Suffolk was on horseback, playing cricket or out with a gun 
when not reading Shakespeare or Scott, was the incarnation of 
sanity. He stood for the norm to which from time to time we 
must always return, like Antaeus to earth. It is possible to 
imagine books on Keats and Landor more profound and more 
exciting than his; but it is pleasant, and even reassuring, to 
know that his will still be there, permanently sound and central. 

This quality of sanity, which made him a good though not a 
great writer, made him a perfect friend to men who were great 
writers but, as is the way with great writers, not altogether 
sane. Young as he was, it was he, as much as anyone, who 
restrained Rossetti from ridiculous extravagance in reprisals 
against Buchanan; and in old age he was able to administer 
sedatives to the self-tormenting spirit of Conrad. Between these 
two extremes lay long years of useful work and fruitful com- 
panionship ; constituting an admirable example of the ‘ good 
life,’ which has now been admirably portrayed by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas, a friend of the later years. The best part of Mr. Lucas’s 
book consists of letters hitherto unpublished. A few of these 
are Colvin’s own, and some of them have rather an unexpected 
vigour and pungency of expression. Thus, hearing that Steven- 
son and Henley were dallying with the idea of contributing to 
the newly founded National Review, under the editorship of 
Alfred Austin, he wrote to Henley : 


Mr. Cecil Raikes advertising for latent and undeveloped Con- 
servative talent, and fishing up you and Louis—I should like to 
see your faces when you found yourselves in the basket of these 
solemn and timorous high-church gentlemen; and I should like 
to see theirs still more. Raikes and Louis, good Lord! Lord 
Carnarvon and you, my golly! Why, the very sight of such 
Tories as you could make good Radicals of them in two twos, and 
theirs of you; and where would the magazine be then? No, the 
thing is a folly, and has been done in a peculiarly foolish way.— 
And that little whipper-snapping, all-round failure of an Alfred 
Austin is the best kind of an editor they could get.—But enough ; 
I don’t want you to be absurd, still less Louis. So dropit. My 
dear old carping and rusty old fine-gentleman and Club-Wig of 
a Newton, I don’t mind; he may join them, and welcome, and 
has: but Louis and you, no never—Muck ! 

There are, however, far more letters to than from Colvin ; 
and Mr. Lucas has supplemented the correspondence with 
copious extracts from the Memories and Notes which occupied 
Colvin’s declining days and were published in 1921, and has 
made the whole coherent by means of a discreet and attractive 
commentary. The result is just the book which Colvin must 
have had in mind when he arranged his files and talked to Mr. 
Lucas of their possible publication. 

Colvin’s first encounter with genius, if one excepts an unap- 
preciated vision of FitzGerald shambling along the Suffolk lanes, 
was in the impressive person of John Ruskin. Mrs. Colvin knew 
the Ruskins and used to take her son to visit them at Denmark 
Hill. There the small boy of nine, after being regaled with 
sherry and plum cake by the great critic’s mother, would be 
admitted to the sanctum and given a drawing lesson. Inevitably 
Sidney grew up with an enthusiasm for Modern Painters and the 
Seven Lamps, and nothing is more characteristic of his clear- 
sightedness than the rapidity with which he freed himself of an 
influence essentially alien to his native temper. In this, it is 
true, he was helped by Ruskin himself, who, when Colvin asked 
him to support his candidature for the Slade Professorship at 
Cambridge, refused in a letter which, though it contained some 
commonsense, was so arrogant and offensive in tone that its 
writer felt compelled to comment on, though hardly to apologise 
for, his rudeness. 

After Ruskin came a host of others, Burne-Jones and Rossetti, 
Browning and Meredith, Morley, Lang, Henry James and 
Conrad—men of genius or of outstanding talent with whom 
Colvin was on various terms of intimacy. Letters from most of 
these, and from others hardly less distinguished, are to be 
found in Mr. Lucas’s book ; but after all it is those illuminating 


the triple friendship between Colvin, Stevenson and Mrs. Sitwell, 
the wise and gracious lady who was Stevenson’s Egeria and, 
after many years, became Mrs. Colvin—a spiritual triangle 
which, contrary to all the probabilities, the advent of Fanny 
Osborne transformed into a perfect square—that remain of the 
greatest interest. Much of this, of course, has long been known 
from Stevenson’s published letters, but here we are given new 
and more penetrating lights. More especially is emphasised 
the fervour of Stevenson’s regard for Mrs. Sitwell. It can only 
be described as passionately filialk He addresses her as 
** Mother” and “ Madonna,” and abounds in such sentiments 
as: 

This spirit of mine must ever be somewhat holy ground; your 
son must be better than the sons of other people, Madonna. 

No wonder that Colvin, whose own feelings were deeply involved, 
viewed the arrival of a Mrs. Louis Stevenson with misgiving. 
Meeting the couple at Liverpool, on their arrival from America, 
he wrote to Henley : 

It is clear enough that he likes his new estate so far all right, 
and is at peace in it ; but whether you and I will ever get reconciled 
to the little determined brown face and white teeth and grizzling 
(for that’s what it’s up to) grizzling hair, which we are to see beside 
him in future—that is another matter. 

But Colvin, at any rate, was soon reconciled, and Fanny Steven- 
son accepted not only Colvin but Mrs. Sitwell, of Louis’ devotion 
to whom she was, and was to remain, perfectly well aware. It 
cannot have been an easy situation, and no one behaved better 
in it than the newcomer, whose courageous, spirited and often 
witty letters, from Skerryvore and Vailima, are the things in 
this book perhaps best worth having. 

It was Henley who went. Mrs. Stevenson thought him bad 
for Louis—as perhaps he was—and Colvin acquiesced. But it 
is a pity, for Henley, too, in his robustious way, was a good 
letter-writer. 


HARDY’S EARLY YEARS 


The Early Years of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891. 
Emity Harpy. Macmillan. 18s. 

Hardy was for some time unwilling that his life should be 
written at all, and only the accident, it seems, of a spurious Life 
published as authoritative decided him to agree to the writing of 
this book. His widow, in compiling it, has made use of con- 
temporary notes, diaries, letters, and details given by Hardy 
in conversation. The book is just what it should be—a de- 
tached statement of his early life, amplified with his own com- 
ment. There is no attempt at an appraisal of his work, none of 
that display of “ greatness” one has come to associate with 
such books. The facts are left to speak for themselves. 

These fifty years were perhaps the most important in his 
career, for between 1867 and 1891 all the novels were written 
except Jude the Obscure; and it is certainly for these more 
than for his poems, even The Dynasts, that he will be remem- 
bered. During those years he made a habit of noting down 
impressions and observations—apparently because he thought 
it a necessary part of the novelist’s task, and not because he 
felt any inclination to do it—discontinuing the habit when he 
finally gave up prose for verse. They are valuable as much 
for the light they throw on his character as on his working 
methods. Hardy disliked writing about himself; he left 
no autobiography or self-portrait in his books. He was careful 
at first to mask his identity and the places he was writing about ; 
even afterwards, when he was known, he had a distaste for 
crushes and dinner-parties, and was dismayed by Miss 
Thackeray’s surprised exclamation, ‘Certainly; a novelist 
must necessarily like society !” 

His first novel (The Poor Man and the Lady, never published 
and since destroyed) was written at the age of twenty-seven, 
six years after he came to London. Before that, as apprentice 
to a provincial architect, he had written verses which he sent 
unsuccessfully to magazines. One has a glimpse of him then 
reading Homer or Virgil for hours before breakfast, working all day 
in the office and playing the violin at night with his father and 
uncle at some local gathering. In London, he met editors and 
publishers ; Meredith, who was then reader for Macmillan’s, saw 
the manuscript of The Poor Man and the Lady, a sweeping satire 
on modern society, and while praising parts of it, advised the 
author not to “nail his colours to the mast” in a first book. 
His suggestion that Hardy should write a story with more 
“plot” resulted in Desperate Remedies, which was published, 
though not by Macmillan’s, and furiously attacked in the 
Spectator. On the whole, though, it seems to have been well 
received, and Under the Greenwood Tree, published in _ 
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next year, brought him offers from Tinsley and Leslie Stephen 
to write serials. Most of his later novels were serialised, and he 
met from magazine readers the sort of opposition which culmin- 
ated in the attacks on Tess and Jude the Obscure—an extra- 
ordinary rain of abuse, as incredible now as the old Press attacks 
on Ibsen. Hardy, it seems, was genuinely astonished by each 
new show of prudery, and in the end so detested the reputation 
foisted on him by these attacks that he gave up writing novels 
altogether. Leslie Stephen, writing to him about a passage in 
Far From the Madding Crowd, which needed alteration for the 
pages of Cornhill, apologised for an ‘ excessive prudery of 
which I am ashamed”; in the serial version of Tess which 
appeared in the Graphic the scene of the baptism was cut out 
altogether, and Angel Clare was made to carry the dairymaids 
over the stream in a wheelbarrow ! 

The impression remains from reading this book that the 
novels were hardly more than an episode in Hardy’s life. He 
began and ended by writing poetry. At one period, when he had 
finished a couple of novels and had decided to give up writing 
for architecture, he still hoped to go on writing verse “‘ as a 
hobby.” The idea of The Dynasts was present in his mind for 
many years ; one finds such notes as this (as early as 1875) : 

Mem.: A Ballad of the Hundred Days. Then 

Moscow. Others of earlier campaigns—forming 

Iliad of Europe from 1789 to 1815. 
and: 


another of 
altogether an 


Consider a grand drama, based on the wars with Napoleon, 
or some one campaign (but not as Shakespeare’s historical dramas). 
It might be called “‘ Napoleon,” or ‘‘ Josephine,” or by some other 
persons name, 

While he was studying architecture in the country before coming 
to London, he read only poetry, including the Latin and Greek, 
and praised Marmion as ** the most Homeric poem in the English 


language,” regretting that afterwards Scott should have turned 
to prose. It seems possible that, if he had not—fortunately for 
English literature—been unsuccessful with his early poems, 


Hardy might never have written novels at all. 

The book ends with the completion of Tess of the d’ Urbervilles 
in 1891. Mrs. Hardy makes almost no comment on the effect 
it was to have on the public. Indeed, her book all through is 
astonishingly free of comment. It is a piece of work to which 
the reviewer can genuinely apply that cant word of criticism, 
“* restrained.” 


THE GOTHIC 


The Gothic Revival. Constable. 21s. 


** If it had taken place in Germany,” Mr. Clark observes, “* the 
history of the Revival would have been in good order by now, 
and the student would have been writing monographs on Wyatt’s 
relations with Wyatville or on Gilbert Scott’s last phase, rather 
than trying to digest the subject as a whole.” But it happened 
in England, and has had to wait until this moment before 
finding its historian. Fortunately, however, Mr. Clark has all 
the necessary qualifications, and has written an admirable book 
on what he boldly calls ** the one purely English movement in 
the plastic arts.” In spite of the fact, which he frankly recog- 
nises, that the Gothic Revival produced little on which our eyes 
an rest without pain, he has resisted the temptation—at times 
surely almost irresistible—to make fun of his subject. Like Mr. 
Strachey writing about Queen Victoria, Mr. Clark writing about 
the architecture of her reign is at once humorous and tender, 
and, above all, understanding. He sees clearly the points at 
issue, and he states them forcibly. He has an uncommon flair 
for the obscure causes that lie behind complex movements in 
the history of taste, and an enviable aptitude for discovering 
new connections of thought in well-recognised phenomena. 

Mr. Clark begins by reminding us that the Gothic tradition 
never quite expired even in the Stuart and early Georgian 
periods, but lingered inconspicuously in farm-buildings and 
country churches and in the less pretentious academic buildings 
at Oxford and Cambridge right on into the eighteenth century, 
finding some admirers and supporters in every generation. The 
revival itself, as a conscious fashion, was, however, no quickening 
of this little trickle of tradition, but a deliberate effort of taste 
whose origins were literary and romantic. The notorious Batty 
Langley is brushed aside as a freak, though Mr. Clark does not 
disdain to illustrate his project for “‘ an octangular umbrello to 
terminate a view”; and we are allowed to waste no sentiment 
over sham ruins. Even Strawberry Hill is dismissed as quickly 
as may be, for, as Mr. Clark justly remarks, it has been over- 
described and its importance over-estimated. There is more to 


REVIVAL 


By KENNETH CLARK. 





rere 


be said for Gray than for Walpole, when it comes to genuine 
knowledge of Gothic. 

Wyatt is the first of the important figures of the Revival to 
whom Mr. Clark restores the positive significance he has generally 
been denied ; without being asked to whitewash the traditional 
black sheep of the movement or to excuse his disastrous activities 
at Salisbury, we are shown the designer of Fonthill as the first 
to understand fully the capacity of Gothic to inspire and astonish, 
to use it in a less genteelly antiquarian spirit. Vanbrugh had 
discerned this romantic quality in Gothic, but Wyatt was the 
first to exploit it wholeheartedly. 

Though Gothic was essentially a religious style, the earlier 
buildings of the Revival were almost without exception secular ; 
so that when the Commissioners empowered by the Church 
Building Act of 1818 obeyed the dictates of economy and 
selected Gothic as their style “* with a view to accommodating 
the greatest number of persons at the smallest expense,” a 
serious difficulty arose : to find an adequate supply of competent 
architects. With hardly an exception the early churches were 
lamentable: meagre, flimsy, amateurish in design, and me- 
chanical in finish. But almost at once the Camden Society set 
everyone aflame with a passion for ecclesiology ; and whatever 
the failings of Pugin and Scott as architects, the rubrical cor- 
rectness (or ‘‘ sacramentality”’) of their churches is unques- 
tionable. 

The most illuminating part of the book, because dealing with 
the least familiar subject, is the chapter on Pugin, his relations 
with Barry concerning the Houses of Parliament, his learning, 
his visionary zeal, and his ineffectiveness as a practical architect ; 
and then, as a sequel, the chapter on that positively heroic time- 
server and self-advertiser and successful Victorian business man, 
Gilbert Scott. The ambitious exponent of self-help sandwiched 
in between the two enthusiasts Pugin and Ruskin—that is a 
moral spectacle to which Mr. Clark does full justice. 

Resolutely disillusioned, Mr. Clark breaks off his examination 
of the Gothic Revival at a point when some of its less objection- 
able fruits had hardly ripened: he has little to say of William 
Morris and the revolution he brought about in the furnishing of 
English houses, and not a word for the not unpleasing eccle- 
siastical work of Bodley and Pearson. But he gives the move- 
ment credit—and it is the greatest achievement of the Revival— 
for awakening a widespread interest in primitive art, and for 
diverting the public from a too superstitious devotion to the 
Greeks and the Romans. 


AN AMERICAN EPIC 


John Brown’s Body. By Vincent BENET. 10s. 6d. 

America discovers a great epic rather more often than our own 
more cynical reviewers find possible. But there is something we 
lack—and shall never have—in the enthusiasm which could make 
possible, by the award of a Fellowship for literature, the leisure 
and concentration which enabled Mr. Benét to write so long and 
ambitious a poem, after thought and study which plainly were 
exacting and sustained ; and which afterwards, by the sale of a 
hundred thousand copies, could make the poet a national 
influence as no English poet to-day can be. He was fortunate 
in his theme, the American Civil War, a story that has not more 
than two or three rivals in its never-lessening power to move 
readers of all nations. But the choice of theme, though it carried 
the certainty of a hearing, required courage and self-confidence, 
here splendidly justified. It would be easy to find flaws ; but 
no one aware of how completely English poetry has lost its 
way will be forward to stress errors inseparable from experiment. 
Mr. Benét uses a form that is rough (but scannable and readable) 
blank verse ; he uses lyric measures and, largely, metres of long 
unrhymed lines. We shall not find in his handling of these the 
things we used to look for in poetry—subtle turns of metre in 
upon itself, evocations of the rhythms that underlie speech 
disturbed by pity or wonder, or curiosa felicitas. If to 
you poetry means the sunlight of a few words falling on the dark 
places of the spirit, or the brooding glimpse of a vanished world 
and its dreams, then John Brown’s Body will not seem poetry. 
And, to keep the balance fair, it is well to remember that poetry 
has done these things, and, we hope, will do them again ; so that 
even the latest expression of America’s travail and triumph 1s 
not everything that a crude enthusiasm would claim. But we 
know by experience that a long poem in orthodox blank verse 
such as our best living poets write is dull. - 

Mr. Benét’s poem, though very long indeed, is not dull ; it 1S 
magnificently readable, and his variations of metre help it to 
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— Foreign Lands — 
THE CHINESE REVOLUTION 
192 


A record of the period under Com- 
munist control as seen from the 
Nationalist capital, Hankow. 


By H. Owen Chapman, M.B., 
etc. 128. net 


NEPAL 
By Perceval Landon 
187 illustrations and 5 maps. 
Two volumes, 63s. net. 


ARABIA OF THE WAHHABIS 
By H. St. J. Philby 


Illustrations and a map. 31s. 6d. net. 


SIAM AND CAMBODIA 
In Pen and Pastel 
By Rachel Wheatcroft 
Illustrated by the author. 21s, net. 


——— Sport 


SHIKAR 
By Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockley, 
D.S.O. 
Author of “ Big Game Shooting in the 
Indian Empire.” Illustrated. 12s. net. 


IN MY OPINION 
Being a Book of Dissertations on 
Horses and Horsemanship. 
Edited by Major W. E. Lyon 
Contributions by many well-known 
experts and artists. 31s. 6d. net. 














HILAIRE BELLOC 


Belinda 

1 Tule of Affection in Youth and Age, 
6s. net. 

And a signed and limited edition. 
21s. net. 


(December 13th.) 


WALTER 
DE LA MARE 
Come Hither 


A Collection of Poems for the Young 
of All Ages. 


New and greatly enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 


ither, 15s. net. 
GEORGE MEREDITH 
Complete Poetical Works 
New Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


BERNARD SHAW 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide 
to Socialism and Capitalism 
Third large impression, 


15s. net. 














Christmas Books 
a oe 
— Biography & Reminiscence — 


THE BROWNINGS 
By OSBERT BURDETT, Author of 
“W. E. Gladstone.” 15s. net 


Spectator: ‘* The author has fulfilled the true function 
of criticism.” 


LETTERS OF 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Edited by J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
Two volumes 
Frontispieces. 15s. net 


MEMOIRS OF 
PRINCE MAX OF BADEN 


Two volumes. 42s. net 


——- Books for Collectors ———— 
JACOB FAITHFUL 
By CAPTAIN FREDERICK MARRYAT 
With coloured illustrations by R. W. Buss. Intro- 


ductory Essay by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Edition limited to 750 copies. Two vols. 42s. net 


THE TRAVEL DIARIES OF 
WILLIAM BECKFORD 
OF FONTHILL 


Edited with a biographical Introduction by Guy 
Chapman. Illustrated. Two volumes. 42s. net 


RHAPSODY: A Dream Novel 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. With illustrations 
in colour and black and white by Donia Nachshen. 

Edition limited to 1000 copies. 25s. net 


mee. Sinema 


AN ELIZABETHAN 


JOURNAL 


Being a Record of Those Things Most Talked 
of During the Years 1591-1594 
By G. B. HARRISON. With 32 collotype plates. 
31s. 6d. net 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL 


An Essay in the History of Taste 
By KENNETH CLARK. With 20 collotypes. 
21s. net 


TREASURY OF ENGLISH 


APHORISMS 
By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, Author of 
“ Trivia.” 7s. 6d. net 


Poetry & Drama 


THE POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC WORKS OF 
SIR CHARLES SEDLEY 


Collected and edited from Old Editions, with 
preface, notes, appendix and bibliography. By 
V. de S. PINTO. Two vols. 52s. 6d. net 


POEMS OF THIRTY YEARS 


By GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 7s. 6d. net 


10 Orange St. W.C. 2 
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— Two Good Series — 


CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY 
Some of the recent additions: 
Piccadilly (a novel) 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT 
Introduction by MICHAEL SADLEIR, 


* Bliss 
By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


* Fallodon Papers 
By LORD GREY 


Isles of Illusion 
By “ ASTERISK” 
Edited by Bohun Lynch. 
3s. 6d. net per vol. 


* Also in leather, 5s. net 


LIONEL EDWARDS’ GIFT 
BOOKS 
The latest volume is: 

A Handful of Leather 
By WILL H. OGILVIE 
Illustrated in colour by 
LIONEL EDWARDS. 

Cloth, 14s. net. Leather, 21s. net. 











THEODORE DREISER 


The “ Genius ” 


10s. net. 


Truth: ‘‘ The interest never flags. 
An intensely human story.” 


NAOMI 
ROYDE-SMITH 


The Lover 


Ss. net. 
Gerald Gould: “‘ A work of genuine 
artistic creation, memorable and 


significant. 


ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


The Transgressor 


7s. 6d. net. 


5. P. B. Mais: “ An engrossing and 


SARAH GERTRUDE 
MILLIN 


The Coming of the Lord 
7s, 6d. net, 
John o’ London: “Mrs. Millin’s 


book gives the reader not only a story 
but an experience.” 
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carry its load of matter. For the style, it owes, inevitably, a 
great deal to Whitman ; in arrangement of material it recalls 
The Dynasts—though Mr. Benét has kept only hints of that 
poem’s metaphysical crudities and has escaped its aridity. 
Indeed, when he is metaphysical, it is not Hardy he remembers 
so much as the vague ghost-voices which Mr. Masefield hears 
moaning round horses racing and men tumbling at the jumps. 
Mr. Masefield is, I think, the chief influence upon Mr. Benét, and 
mainly a bad one. He has been the model for the jerks and 
staccato narration, the occasional line flung out loose as very 
profound (but, on examination, not profound, and often 
doubtfully true), and the touches of natural beauty that are good, 
yet with a sentimental streak in them. And, surely, the Sitwells 
were the stars that danced on the nativity of some passages : 

Cudjo, the negro, watched from the pantry 

The smooth glissades of the dancing gentry, 

His splay-feet dancing in time to the tune, 

While his broad face beamed like a drunken moon 

At candles weeping in crystal sconces, 

Waxed floors glowing like polished bronzes. 
Nevertheless, John Brown’s Body shows its author to be master 
of his own mind and its effects. It is American in its 
thoroughness, its energy, enthusiasm, and immense hopefulness. 
It is full of pride and confidence ; an Englishman, envious as he 
thinks of the pale eclipse through which his own life is passing, 
sees what mighty resources lie to the hand of an American 
writer, the greatest of them being that he lives amid a people 
who believe that all things are possible. The poem opens with 
a long invocation to the American Muse : 

Swift runner, never captured or subdued, 

Seven-branched elk beside the mountain stream, 

That half a hundred hunters have pursued 

But never matched their bullets with the dream. 
It ends with a half-exultant picture of a world where runner and 
elk are anachronisms, of the new mechanic world springing out 
of that expiring effort to perpetuate an aristocracy which we 
know as the War of Secession : 

Out of John Brown’s strong sinews the tall skyscrapers grow, 

Out of his heart the chanting buildings rise, 

Rivet and girder, motor and dynamo, 

Pillar of smoke by day and fire by night, 

The steel-faced cities reaching at the skies, 

The whole enormous and rotating cage 

Hung with hard jewels of electric light. 
In the meanwhile it has passed in purview the whole Civil War, 
with studies of a slave-ship before war was thought of and of 
John Brown’s attempt at Harper’s Ferry. The war scenes 
commingle the actors, who are heroes of North and South alike, 
brought on to Mr. Benét’s stage with an impartial gusto. With 
them we have the poet’s own creations—the Southern gentleman 
who is ruined, the spy who is hanged, the negro who runs away, 
but finds himself no better off, ladies admirable and not so 
admirable, and many others. Some of the battle scenes are of 
special excellence ; that of Gettysburg, for example. The poem 
is undoubtedly the work of a mind both sensitive and powerful, 
able to hold in it a great theme and to see to the end. It will 
give pleasure to a great many who usually avoid what they 
are told is poetry. 


EAST AND NEAR EAST 
A Glimpse of Greece. By Epwarp Hutton. Medici Society. 18s. 


Both Sides of the Jordan. By 
Jenkins. 12s. 6d. 


Under Persian Skies. 


Noran Rowan - HAMILTON. 


By Hermann Norven. Witherby. 16s. 

Mr. Edward Hutton has lingered so long on Latin shores (it 
must be a full quarter century since he began his literary way- 
faring in Tuscany, Umbria, Venetia and the Romagna) that it 
is almost startling to find him turning East in space, and back 
in time, across the fonian from Brindisi towards a new conquest 
in Hellas. But he loses none of his cunning on that stormy 
crossing. With his first pages, his first glimpse of the white 
finger-point of the Leucadian promontory, he is at ease in this 
older, wilder world ; and long before he has broken through the 
canal of the Isthmus to land at the Pirzus, he is, as usual, 
drenching us with his gently refreshing shower of quotations, 
allusions, measurements, warnings, exclamations, nicely dis- 
guised information, and the humour of a highly accomplished 
traveller. 

He is modest in his title. A “ glimpse” it may be, but most 
of his readers will feel that into three hundred pages he has 


.° 


— ace 


compressed an experience so vivid and crowded as to make a 
good general picture of that Greece which ought to survive, but so 
seldom does, the ardours of a classical education. We follow 
him into many towns and villages, over many roads and hills, 
but although the year apparently is 1926, it might as well be 
1826 or 1726; for Mr. Hutton’s eye is hardly at all on the 
present, but always, and with very little effort or self-conscious. 
ness, on the farthest past. He knows what it was that Euripides 
saw, and Moschus, and Herodotus, and Strabo, and Homer, 
and Anyte of Tegea—the greater as well as the less; and it is 
his gift to describe these things with a disciplined enthusiasm, 
His journeying covered Athens and its immediate neighbourhood, 
Chalchis, Boeotia, Livadia, and then southward through Megara 
to Corinth and the Peloponnese. One gathers from an allusion 
in the short practical appendix concerning modes of travel 
that Mr. Hutton has made a second journey since the one here 
described ; so we may hope for a complementary book to fill up 
a few gaps and amplify some passages that are a little on the 
short side. 

It would be wrong to leave this book without disclosing 
the alluring fact that Mr. Hutton’s companion on the journey 
was none other than Mr. Norman Douglas. And he has done 
well in recording some of the conversations and duets of griey- 
ances that naturally occurred—the recurrent dialogues of 
* Tf” and ** D ’—on such various themes as the relation between 
polytheism and hunger, the authenticity of famous tombs, 
Plato as the Father of Unreason, the tears of an American 
ambassador, the incidence of bed-bugs—these have a tart savour 
that preserves their first freshness. Altogether, this is decidedly 
an addition to the shelf of books that both instigate and assist 
the art of humane, individualistic travel. There are over forty 
photographs, and a first-rate map. 

Beside Mr. Hutton’s book, Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton’s account of 
a journey to Palestine, Petra and Syria has an amateurish 
air. She does not pretend to any particular knowledge of the 
places and peoples she saw, beyond what she gathered as she 
went along; she paced the Mount of Olives with “* a copy of St. 
Luke in one pocket, Loti and George Moore in another,” reading 
“here and there in one or the other,”’ and looking down upon 
Jerusalem at her feet. Nevertheless her story is well told in 
its slightly excited manner. Shecontrived to circumvent all the 
governmental obstacles that bar the way to the all-but-forbidden 
city of Petra, tacked herself on to a privileged party of archeo- 
logists, and in spite of heart trouble actually attained to the 
rose-red city that had drawn her irresistibly eastward. In 
Syria she had some unpleasant adventures while the French 
were being sorely pressed in the desert warfare, and she formed 
some stern judgments on the theory and practice of the French 
mandate. 

Further East still went Mr. Norden, in a decidedly romantic 
mood, allured all the way from New York by mental pictures 
of snow-capped mountains, camels loaded and ladies veiled, 
roses, bulbuls, and trees, “‘ the trees of Persian rugs, not of the 
earth.” He was disappointed in the magical potency of Bagdad, 
w! ich is not what Flecker or Douglas Fairbanks would have us 
believe; but he enjoyed his wanderings in Persia, and has made 
a workmanlike narrative of them. His experiences of several 
of the migratory tribes of Southern Persia are of particular 
interest. He was able to come into pretty close contact with 
sorne of even the most mistrustful, and found their hospitality 
“as great as the legend.” 


THE LOST RACE 


The American Indian Frontier. By W1it11aAm Caristie MACLEOD. 
Kegan Paul. 25s. 

The Story of the American Indian. By Paut Rapin. Murray. 218. 

My People the Sioux. By Curer STANDING BEAR. Williams 
and Norgate. 15s. 

There clings inevitably some glamour of romance about a 
race whose whole story can be told from start to finish. Ww ithin 
comparatively modern times there has been lost to humanity 
what may loosely be called one of its primary colours. The 
division of mankind into white, black, yellow, brown and red 
may be unscientific—modern scholarship refuses to accept the 
last as sharply differentiated from the third and fourth—but 
it is at least traditional ; and the red has gone. The American 
Indian in the northern half of the Continent has ceased qn? 
be a problem, and become merely a museum piece. _The — 
of South and Central America—except for the aborigines oft re 
unexplored areas foredoomed to share the fate of their —, 
has merged in a new mixed race whose development, whateve 
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Cambridge 


Books 


THE NATURE OF 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. EDDINGTON 


The aim of this book is to make clear 
the scientific view of the world as it 
stands to-day. The author describes 
the new physical theories, such as the 
theory of relativity and the Quantum 
theory, and their relation to the wider 
aspects of human experience, includ- 
ing religion. The book is based on 
the author’s Gifford Lectures of 1927. 


Ready November 27 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


ART IN ENGLAND 


1800-1820 
By W. T. WHITLEY 


A history of the period which covered 
the development of Turner and Con- 
stable, the foundation of the British 
Institution and the early years of the 
Royal Academy. The author has used 
the Academy’s records, unpublished 
letters of many artists of the period 
and contemporary opinions of the 
principal pictures of the time. 


Royal 8vo. 16 collotype plates 
255. net 


The Pocket Q. 


The well-known series of 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
literary essays now com- 
prises the following seven 
volumes: 


ON THE ART 
OF WRITING 


ON THE ART 
OF READING 


STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE 
FIRST SERIES 


STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE 
SECOND SERIES 


CHARLES DICKENS 
& OTHER 
VICTORIANS 


ADVENTURES 
IN 
CRITICISM 


FROM A CORNISH 
WINDOW 


55. net 
each 












Christmas 
1928 


MORE BOYS & GIRLS 
OF HISTORY 


By RHODA & EILEEN POWER 


The welcome given to Boys & Girls of 
History during the Christmas season 
of 1926 has encouraged the authors to 
tell some more stories of children, this 
time mainly of children who witnessed 
or shared in the adventure of dis- 
covering and establishing England 
overseas. 
Ready November 27 
Crown 80. With 32 illustrations 
7s. 6d. net 


A BOOK OF POETRY 


FROM SPENSER TO BRIDGES 
Compiled by AA WATSON BAIN 


This book, whose contents represents 
the main stream of English poetry 
from Spenser to the present day, is 
intended for readers from fourteen or 
fifteen upwards. 

Mr Watson Bain’s anthology for 
younger readers, A Poetry Book for 
Children (1927), was described by The 
Outlook as “‘far and away the best 
poetry book of the year”. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net 


Arranged by A. NAIRNE, T. R. GLOVER & SIR A, QUILLER-COUCH 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHORTER BIBLE 
g A Bible printed and bound like an ordinary book. Clear type. No verses or chapters. 


900 pages. 75. 6d. net 


This is an attempt to present in an attractive form all but the least attractive parts 
of the Bible. It is not a mere volume of selections, but a Bible reduced in compass, 


THE 
CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 
With 17 plates 


1 in colour 
5S. net 


yet faithful to the whole. 


J Illustrated 


These two books are arranged so as 

to tell a continuous story. The story 

of the Gospels forms the basis, pas- 

sages from the O.T. being introduced 

as ‘‘Stories Jesus would learn from 

his Mother” or “The Story of his 
People’. 


THE LITTLE 
CHILDREN’S 
BIBLE 


With 9 plates 
1 in colour 
2s. 6d. net 


“In The Children’s Bible the Cambridge editors have produced a book which deserves 


an immense circulation, alike among children and adults.” 


The Daily News 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LONDON: FETTER LANE, E.C4 
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it may be, must certainly proceed on wholly different lines from 
that of his pure-blooded past. The story is complete. An 
entire phase of the human adventure, covering a continent and 
extending in pre-history over a period of thousands, and in 
history of hundreds, of years, is closed. From its independent 
emergence out of whatever source—the consensus of scholarship 
assigns a Mongolian origin—in America; through the rise of the 
high civilisations of the still mysterious Mayas and of the Aztecs 
of Mexico and the Incas of Peru and their predecessors, and of 
the less advanced indigenous cultures of North America ; down 
to the epilogue of extermination or absorption—the life-story of 
the American Indian is a tale that is told. 

It is a tale, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well 
worth the telling ; and it is not likely to find many tellers at 
once so competent and so vivid as Professor Macleod and Dr. 
Radin. Their two books complement one another. Dr. Radin’s 
is, in his own very modest words, “‘ an attempt to describe some 
of the more salient traits of the life of the American Indians in 
simple and untechnical language.” It is written around the 
theme of the outstanding fact in aboriginal American history— 
the spread of the great civilisations that developed in Mexico, 
Central America, and along the Pacific coast of South America 
from Ecuador to Peru. It touches only in a brief epilogue on 
the impact of Europe on Indian America. Professor Macleod 
takes up the tale where Dr. Radin leaves it. The first part of 
his book covers the same ground in an introductory study, but 
the bulk of it is devoted to the history of the clash between 
European and American culture. This volume—which is 
included in the monumental ‘* History of Civilisation,” edited 
by Mr. C. K. Ogden—+represents the first attempt at an analysis 
of American frontier history made particularly from the view- 
point of the Indian side of the frontier development. Professor 
Macleod deals adequately with the early Spanish conquests of 
the indigenous civilisations which Dr. Radin presents as sending 
their influence, in progressively weaker eddies, throughout the 
Continent ; but the major part of his book is concerned with 
North America. 

Dr. Radin’s book is as important a contribution to anthro- 
pology as is Professor Macleod’s to historical ethnology. The 
picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of 
colour and atmosphere, by this leading authority upon it is— 
apart from such jarrings upon modern susceptibilities as human 
sacrifice—in many ways attractive. Without the sentiment- 
alising which Professor Macleod contemns and to which Dr. 
Radin may perhaps fairly be called somewhat prone, one may 
say that the story of its destruction as told by the former does 
not make good reading for Europeans. Both authors quote 
with approval the old saying that the early colonists fell first on 
their knees and then on the aborigines. Neither Papist nor 
Puritan is in this matter in any posture to cast the first stone at 
the other. 

The frontier development, as Professor Macleod points out, 
was one of tragic irony. The policy of both Latin and North 
Europeans was peaceful penetration, inspired largely by the 
desire to avoid the expense of forcible conquest. In both cases 
force of circumstance, coupled with human weakness, led to a 
wholly different result : in the former to the brutal overthrow 
of the native civilisations and the enslavement of their peoples ; 
in the latter to extermination carried out in interludes of san- 
guinary struggle, but more steadily accomplished by the intro- 
duction of alcohol and disease. Incidentally, Professor Macleod 
discloses a fresh proof that there is nothing new under the sun : 
the Aztecs had their prohibition problem, complete with boot- 
leggers and the breakdown of enforcement. The erudition of 
this author’s work, no less than that of Dr. Radin, is enlivened 
by innumerable such human touches.» Both of them, offering a 
vast amount of research and information never before co- 
ordinated in one volume, have made their contributions to the 
sum of human knowledge as interesting to the general reader 
as they are valuable to the specialist. It goes without saying 
that both books are in parts controversial; but they promise 
to remain for long the standard works on the lost red 
race. 

Chief Standing Bear’s naive story of the Oglala tribe of the 
Sioux nation, of which he is hereditary chief, is an interesting 
pendant to the history of the lost red race as written from the 
white angle. This is “* just a message to the white race, to 
bring my people before their eyes in a true and authentic 


manner,” written by a blanket Indian, the first son of a fighting 
Sioux. Justified on the ground that no one is able to under- 


stand the Indian race like an Indian, it is published to inform 
the white public on behalf of the remnant of “the first 
Americans ” about ‘our principles, our knowledge, and our 


ability.” It cannot be better summed up than in the words 
of the introduction by Mr. William S. Hart: “It is a tale 
told of a people whipped by a stronger race—like dumb animals 
—for deeds beyond their understanding. I am sure that all 
men will enjoy and applaud their play and that no man will 
laugh at their suffering.” 


SERVANTS OF EMPIRE 


The Right Hon. John Sinclair, Lord Pentland. By Lady PentLanp, 
Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

A Diplomatist in the East. By Sir ArTHUR HARDINGE. Cape. 16s. 

Some Recollections. By Sir WALTER RisLeEY HEARN. 
Grayson. 2ls. 

Lord Pentland, the war-time Governor of Madras, was a 
popular and fortunate member of the last Liberal Government— 
as good an example of the gentleman politician, devoted to 
social causes, as could be found in Parliament twenty years ago. 
He was a young officer of the 5th Royal Irish Lancers when he 
was enlisted by Canon Barnett for service in the East End— 
in the early days of Toynbee Hall, being, as all his fellows 
agreed, the very man for work of that kind. He became Campbell- 
Bannerman’s trusted lieutenant and a Liberal whip ; he married 
the daughter of Lady Aberdeen, and as Secretary for Scotland 
in the Asquith Cabinet he piloted the Scottish Small Holdings 
Bill through Parliament. In 1912 he was sent out to Madras, 
was in charge of the Presidency until 1919, and on his return 
occupied himself with preparations for the Life of Campbell- 
Bannerman, the writing of which he entrusted to Mr. J. A. 
Spender. 

As Governor of Madras Lord Pentland was in an important 
position during six years. He was enthusiastic and efficient 
in the organisation of the war services throughout Southern 
India, and, as it happened, there fell to him the task of handling 
one of the major difficulties of India at that time. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, who had founded the Indian Home Rule League, started 
midway in the war an agitation that Pentland regarded as 
seditious extremism. He ordered her internment at a hill 
station, and when a few months later the Montagu scheme 
was inaugurated, he was dead against the policy of the Home 
Government. He would have kept Mrs. Besant shut up, used 
the executive power to stop all nationalist propaganda, withheld 
the proclamation of August, 1917 (the pledge as to progressive 
self-government), and have had the Government announce 
that no decision whatever about the political future of India 
could be made until the end of the War. He did not ask or wish 
for any special coercive powers, being convinced that they would 
lead only to more and more repression. That, ten years ago, 
was a sound position for an Indian Governor to take up. 
Pentland left in Madras the memory of a man greatly liked 
and respected. He was a Scotsman of simple mind, attractive 
character, and moderate talents, and his career might have 
been appropriately commemorated in a memoir of, say, 150 
pages. Lady Pentland’s book belongs to the type of family 
biography which might well be finally abandoned. It is filled 
out, especially in the Indian portion, with details of trivial 
happenings and dozens of insignificant names. 

Sir Arthur Hardinge resumes the story of his diplomatic 
career, the first part of which he told in A Diplomatist in Europe, 
with the year 1889, when he was transferred from Petersburg to 
Constantinople. It was his ambition, he confesses, to become 
Ambassador to the Porte, and when he missed that honour he 
thought of resigning from the Service, but was dissuaded by 
Lord Curzon. After Turkey came Egypt, in the last years of 
the Khedive Tewfik, and then East Africa, and the most inter- 
esting portions of Sir Arthur Hardinge’s narrative are those 
devoted to the society of Cairo, the strange doings of the Egyptian 
authorities, and the extreme complications attending the legal 
suppression of slavery in Zanzibar and British East Africa. 
The book ends with an account of his experiences as Minister 
to Persia, which included attendance on the Shah during his 
visit to England for the Coronation of Edward VII. There is 
nothing conversational about Sir Arthur Hardinge’s writing ; 
his chapters are packed with historical material. But he has 
some good stories. One of the best has to do with the hanging 
of a Turkish murderer of good family in Cairo, when Kitchener 
2asha was head of the Egyptian police. Immediately on the 
fall of the drop the Governor of Cairo, ** a small, stout and merry 
Egyptian, dressed in a smart frock-coat and fez,” rushed up 


Nash and 


to Kitchener, seized his hands, shook them with enthusiasm, 
and exclaimed: ‘* Mon cher Pasha, je vous offre mes plus vives 
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félicitations. Cette pendaison si douce et en méme temps si 
foudroyante vous fait le plus grand honneur !” 

Sir Walter Hearn was British Consul-General in Paris from 
the autumn of 1914, so that his recollections of thirty-five years 
in the Consular Service include the story of, among other things, 
two special enterprises—the management of the visa business, 
which reached intolerable dimensions in 1915, and the organisa- 
tion and direction of the Army and Navy Leave Club. His 
notes on the misery of war-time Paris at various stages are 
unpretentious but vivid. Sir Walter had already enjoyed a 
varied consular career when, in 1907, he was appointed to San 
Francisco. This was eighteen months (not six months, as he 
says) after the great earthquake and fire, and what he saw of 
the rapid restoration of the city stirred him to admiration of 
the Californian spirit. 


TWO PUBLISHERS 
William Heinemann. By Frepreric WuytTe. 


The Memoirs of J. M. Dent (1849—1926). 
Dent. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


It was in 1890 that William Heinemann, who had learnt the 
elements of the publishing business at Triibners, opened the 
house that quickly became internationally famous. Two years 
before this J. M. Dent, destined to be a neighbour of Heinemann’s 
in Bedford Street, had made his first appearance as a publisher 
of cheap classics. Dent invaded the publishers’ province 
from the East End, where, stimulated by Toynbee Hall, he 
had dreamed of making good books accessible to the million. 
To this persistent little Northerner and Nonconformist Heine- 
mann made a sufficiently striking contrast. He was the son of a 
Manchester mother and a Jew from Hanover (who, like Isaac 
D’Israeli, preferred to bring up his children in the Church of 
England). He had the advantage of a Continental education, 
treated publishing as a continuous adventure, and was born for 
social success. 

J. M. Dent’s life-story, told by himself, belongs to the chroni- 
cles of Victorian self-made men. He came to London, as an 
undischarged apprentice, in 1867, and, like any other Samuel 
Smiles hero, went through twenty years of struggle as printer 
and bookbinder before getting the idea that carried him to 
success. The Temple Library of pocket volumes, his first 
venture, was succeeded by the Temple Shakespeare—one play 
one volume—the plan of which was suggested to him by 
Frederick Evans, the excellent City bookseller. It was Evans, 
too, who brought about the most surprising incident in Dent’s 
life, his association with Aubrey Beardsley, then an entirely 
unknown youth, arrogantly resolved to challenge the great 
imposture, as he thought it, of the Morris-Burne-Jones romanti- 
cism. Dent carried through the project of the Morte d@’ Arthur, 
with Beardsley’s drawings, but naturally enough did not follow 
it up. Everyman’s Library took shape in 1904, and the old 
man lived to see it come almost within sight of the 1,000th 
volume. His collected editions of Conrad and Hudson were 
part of the pride of his later years. Dent tells it all in simple and 
rather solemn fashion, dwelling as he goes upon his domestic 


joys and sorrows and upon the wide travel in which he indulged 
until the end. 


Cape. 15s. 


Edited by Hucu R. 


The author of the memoir of William Heinemann had no 
autobiographic material to go upon and has modestly kept him- 
self in the background. Mr. Whyte, indeed, has had the happy 
idea of letting Heinemann’s friends write the greater part of the 
book for him. The experiment thoroughly justifies itself, for 
the contributors belong mostly to Heinemann’s company of 
authors, and they discuss their friend the publisher with unusual 
candour and animation. ‘‘ He made publishing,’ said Mr. 
Masefield, “‘ a fastidious, discriminating work of art, and built 
up his list like an architect.’ It is rather curious to find that 
although Heinemann had from the beginning a spacious idea of 
that list, he made a difficult start, relying too much upon his 
Continental ventures. In his thirty years of publishing he issued 
books by more than 500 authors, over half of whom were novel- 
ists. Mr. Whyte notes that he was better at finding writers of 
promise than at keeping them. The story of his romantic 
marriage is told here by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell and others. 
Magda Sindici was a fascinating Scotch-Italian girl, who brought 
Heinemann a novel which he took to be a work of genius. He 
married her, and she led him an extraordinary dance. She was 
socially more effective than he, a better linguist, extravagant, 
non-moral—altogether a handful; and some of Heinemann’s 
friends held that when the marriage broke up the spring went 


out of him. But he continued until the war to be the most 
hospitable and versatile of London publishers, with a remarkable 
range of acquaintances throughout the world. His neighbour 
of Everyman’s Library, by-the-by, afforded a much less 
picturesque subject ; but his characteristics provoked a large 
crop of stories, and if Mr. Hugh Dent had collected tributes from 
his father’s authors and the editors of his celebrated series, the 
Memoirs of J. M. Dent would certainly have been a livelier 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MEMOIRS 


Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun. Translated by C. K. Scorr 
MoncrierF. Memoirs of Madame de Pompadour. By 
Madame pu Haussetr. ‘Translated by F. S. Fun. 
Memoirs of a Nun. By Denis Drperor. Translated 
by Francis Brrrett. Broadway Library. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. each. 


Of these three books of memoirs two are probably genuine and 
the third is an amusing forgery. The Memoirs of the Duc de 
Lauzun in its kind could hardly be bettered. This delightful and 
absorbing book, though it is evidently not the work of a prac- 
tised writer, is the product of an experienced and unusually 
charming man. Like The Private Life of the Marshal Duc de 
Richelieu, also translated in the Broadway series, its authenticity 
has been questioned. But, unlike the Duc de Richelieu’s 
elaborately entertaining account of accomplished bedroom 
stratagems and astounding alcove feats, M. de Lauzun’s (or, as 
he then was, M. de Biron’s) story of his amorous adventures is 
haphazard and transparently spontaneous. His narrative, in 
short, has something of the freshness, incompleteness, and 
essential inconsequence of real life. He tells us, for example, 
of his earliest unsuccessful love-affair, shared with a little actress 
at Versailles, as young as and, unfortunately, no less innocent 
than himself. They borrowed a friend’s attic chamber, which 
was so small that a bed took up almost the whole floor, and they 
were frightened into continence by the menace of a huge im- 
pending spider. 

Lauzun’s adventures were casual and light-hearted, and his 
chronicle of them is proportionately free from the sort of fatuous 
descriptive complaisance with which the successful amorist 
usually re-lives his triumphs. He was writing in middle age, 
ruined and disgraced but still vigorous and hopeful. He was 
writing too for the amusement of a narrow circle of friends who 
would be quick to hear a false note, and whose standards in such 
matters were, presumably, as high as his own. There was no 
place for exaggeration and embroidery ; he allows us to see his 
character as, we believe, he must have lived. It is the portrait 
of a whimsical, impulsive, egocentric but, fundamentally, 
tender and good-hearted man. His style is loose and un- 
finished, yet now and again, especially in its command of dialogue, 
shows itself unexpectedly skilful. A professional fiction-monger 
might have failed to improve on the curiously Stendhalian little 
harangue which Lauzun puts into the mouth of a contemporary 
grande amoureuse, Lady Susan Bunbury : 

Ordinarily (she informed him) a lover is barely an event in the 
life of a Frenchwoman; it is the greatcst event of all for an English 
woman; from that moment everything is changed for her, and the 
loss of her existence and of her repose is commonly the end of a 
sentiment which in France has none but agreeable consequences. . . - 
This certainty, however, does not always restrain us. 

After the life-history of a man whose right of entrance to the 
upper worlds of luxury and power had never been disputed, come 
the memoirs of the back-staircase and the ante-room. Madame 
du Hausset was the widow of an indigent nobleman, who had 
sunk her pride so far as to accept the post of first waiting-woman 
to Madame de Pompadour. In this capacity she gained her 
mistress’s personal esteem and, latterly, made herself useful by 
composing the frequent quarrels which broke out between the 
favourite and her pampered brother, M. de Marigny. She crept 
into the Monarch’s good graces as well; when she entered their 
presence, Madame du Hausset remarks, Louis and Madame 
de Pompadour did not interrupt their conversation. Elsewhere, 
“* Madame . . . would say,” she records with pathetic satis- 
faction, ‘“* The King and I rely so much on you, that we look on 
you like a cat or a dog, and go on with our talk.” The foregoing 
sentence implies both the interest and the peculiar disadvantage 
of her book ; she was a privileged spectator, just as a cat or 4 
dog is privileged, and, as with the cat or dog, her vision of 
events and personalities was much curtailed. Madame du 


Hausset’s Memoirs consist of irregular jottings, some of them 
Her chance effects are occasionally 


significant and some trivial. 
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THE 100 BENN BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


@ Some suggestions for making the best use of this page:— 
1. Look out the list of those to whom you sent Christmas presents last year. 


2. Add some new names and ensure that this year all oversea friends shall be remembered in time for early posting. 
3. Mark on this page the book or books that will give the greatest pleasure to each. 


4 Take the complete list of names and addresses together with the marked page to the bookseller’s and he will 


do the rest. 


FOR DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


AFFIRMATIONS SERIES, God in the ModernWorld, 24vols.,1s.each. 

THE SONGS OF EXPERIENCE, AND 

THE SONGs OF INNOCENCE, by William Blake. Exquisite facsimile 
editions, 12s. 6d. each. 

ScYTHIAN Art, by G. Borovka, 21s. 

THIs BELIEVING WorLD, by Lewis Browne, 7s. 6d. 

SCHUBERT’s SONGS, by Richard Capell, 15s. 

AUCTION BRIDGE FOR ALL, by A. E. Manning Foster, 6s. 

BABYLONIAN ART, by S. Harcourt-Smith, 21s. 

PLAIN JANE, by A. P. Herbert, 6s. 

CHINESE ArT, by R. L. Hobson, 100 plates in colour, 30s. 

PRACTICAL TELEVISION, by E. T. Larner, 1os. 6d. 

A DrpeLomat Orr Duty, by Sir Francis Lindley, 12s. 6d. 

THE SON oF Man, by Emil Ludwig, 15s. 

THis Frm Business, by R. P. Messel, ros. 6d. 

Wnuat I Bexieve. I Believe in God, by Maude Royden, 7s. 6d.; 
The Belief of Catholics, by Father Ronald Knox, 7s. 6d.; Re- 
ligion without Revelation, by Professor Julian Huxley, 8s. 6d. 

Ask Me ANOTHER, by Owen Rutter, 3s. 6d. 

Wuy Not Grow YounG? by Robert W. Service, 6s. 

HuNTING UNDER THE MicroscopE, by Sir Arthur Shipley, 8s. 6d. 

BAses OF MopERN SCIENCE, by J. W. N. Sullivan, ras. 6d. 

DESIGN IN MODERN PRINTING, Edited by Joseph Thorp, ros. 6d. 

THE CoLyecTeD Works oF H. G. WELLS, Thin paper Essex 
Edition, 3s. 6d. and 6s. each. 


FOR LOVERS OF LITERATURE 


ALMaYER’s FoLiy, and other works of Joseph Conrad, 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 5s. leather, each. 

Tue SHort Stories oF H. G. WELLS, 63 stories, 7s. 6d. 

PersIAN Pictures, by Gertrude Bell, ros. 6d. 

THE RETURN, by Charles Bennett, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth. 

Stupy To BE Quiet, by B. L. Edwards, 6s. 

THe Lecacy oF Bunyan, by The Rev. W.Y. Fullerton, D.D., 3s. 

Tue Cettic Sonc Book, by Dr. A. P. Graves, ros. 6d. 

W. B. Yeats’ Poems, 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. FITZHERBERT, by Shane Leslie, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth. 

Fas_es oF A:sop, by Sir Roger L’Estrange, ros. 6d. and 42s. 

Hoppra! by Ernst Toller, translated by Hermon Ould, 6s. 

THE L1GHT CoMEDIAN, by Hermon Ould, 3s. 6d. paper, 5s. cloth. 

MARCHING SPAIN, by V. S. Pritchett, ros. 6d. 

A QUARTETTE OF COMEDIES, by H. G. Wells, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 


FOR READERS OF FICTION 


Far ENnoucu, by Helen Ashton, 7s. 6d. 

THE PARTNERSHIP, by Phyllis E. Bentley, 7s. 6d. 

THE SPINNER OF THE YEARS, by Phyllis E. Bentley, 7s. 6d. 

Deep Sea Busstes, by Henry H. Bootes, ros. 6d. 

SHEILA Botu-Ways, by Joanna Cannan, 7s. 6d. 

Now East, Now WEst, by Susan Ertz, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lay Conressor, by Stephen Graham, 7s. 6d. 

Avarice House, by Julian Green, 7s. 6d. 

No Roab, by Philip Gribble, 7s. 6d. 

THE TRIALS OF Topsy, by A. P. Herbert, 6s. 

THE Fast GENTLEMAN, by Keble Howard, 7s. 6d. 

Tue Case OF BEVAN YORKE, by W. B. Maxwell, 7s. 6d. 

GREAT FRENCH SHORT Stories, Edited by Lewis Melville and 
Reginald Hargreaves, 8s. 6d. 

GoLpEN RaIn, by Owen Rutter, 7s. 6d. 

War Amonc LapiEs, by Eleanor Scott, 7s. 6d. 

ComMMON C tay, by H. Hessell Tiltman, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. BLETTSWORTHY ON RAMPOLE ISLAND, by H. G. Wells, 7s. 6d. 

THE WORLD OF WILLIAM CLISSOLD, by H. G. Wells, 3 vols., 7s. 6d. 
each, 


FOR CONNOISSEURS 


THE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION OF CHINESE PAINTINGS, 
Edited by Laurence Binyon, £12 12s. 

A History oF ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY, by C. A. Cummings, 
2 vols., 35s. the set. 

GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE BOOKBINDINGS, by E. P. Goldschmidt, 
2 vols., 6 guineas the set. 

THE EvMorFOPOULOS CATALOGUE OF CHINESE POTTERY AND 
PorcELAIN, by R. L. Hobson, 6 vols., 12 guineas each. 

THE JULIAN SHELLEY, Edited by Roger Ingpen and Walter Peck. 
In sets of 10 vols., 3 guineas each vol. 

MoperN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE, by H. M. Robertson, 32s. 6d. 

From Masic To Science, by Dr. Charles Singer, 25s. 

Tue ATLANTIC EDITION OF THE Works OF H. G. WELLS. Com- 
plete in 28 vols., 1 guinea each. 

ENGLISH MINiaTurES, by G.C. Williamson &J.de Bourgoing,7 gns. 

THE SILVER CaT, by Humbert Wolfe (Bruce Rogers Edition), 63s. 


FOR POLITICIANS & HISTORIANS 


THE LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL, 2 vols., 2 guineas the set. 

THe INTIMATE PAPERS OF COLONEL House, vols. I & II, 4as., 
vols. III & IV, 42s. 

~— AND es SERIES. Pamphlets on Current Social Problems, 

- eacn. 

Lapy Mary Wort.ey Monracvu, by Iris Barry, 15s. 

THE RETURN TO LAISSER Faire, by Sir Ernest Benn, 6s. 

THE Lire oF ALCIBIADES, by E. F. Benson, 12s. 6d. 

CHARLES JAMES Fox, by John Drinkwater, 25s. 

My Native LAanp, by Don Agustin Edwards, 28s. 

New York Nicuts, by Stephen Graham, 12s. 6d. 

ENGLAND, by The Very Rev. W. R. Inge. Cheap edition, 5s. 

THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND, by Sidney Low, 8s. 6d. 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN, by Michael MacDonagh, 21s. 

PORTRAITS OF THE NEw Century, by E. T. Raymond, 12s. 6d. 

COAL AND Its ConrLicts, by John R. Raynes, ais. 

Tue LirE oF Lorp Curzon, by The Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, 3 vols., 21s. each. 

THE AMERICA OF To-Day, by J. A. Spender, ras. 6d. 

Mary ANNE DIsrRAaELI, by James Sykes, ros. 6d. 

THE PAGEANT OF CIVILISATION, by F. B. Warren, 21s. 

THE Way THE WorLD Is GoINc, by H. G. Wells, 7s. 6d. 

UNDISCOVERED AUSTRALIA, by Sir Hubert Wilkins, 21s. 


FOR DETECTIVES 


Wuo OPENED THE Door? by Thomas Cobb, 7s. 6d. 

Tue GREENE Murper Case, by S. S. Van Dine, 7s. 6d. 

EAST ALL THE WAY, by J. G. Lockhart, 7s. 6d. 

THE Oversury Mystery, by Judge Parry, 7s. 6d. 

THE QUESTION, by Margaret Peterson, 7s. 6d. 

THE UNPLEASANTNESS AT THE BELLONA CLus, by Dorothy L. 
Sayers, 7s. 6d. 

Tue House oF Fear, by Robert W. Service, 7s. 6d. 

KonTROL, by Edmund Snell, 7s. 6d. 

Mrxep RELATions, by Victor L. Whitechurch, 7s. 6d. 


FOR THE YOUNG OF ALL AGES 
Nora ts Five, by Lady Bell, 1s. 
CHILDREN, CAN You ANSWER THIS? by George A. Birmingham, 
as. 6d. 
Tue HepzipaAH HEN Book, by Olwen Bowen, 3s. 6d. 
How ters, by H. C. Hunt, ts. 6d. 
LETTERS TO HiLary, by Stephen King-Hall, 8s. 6d. 
CoMPLETE HIsTorY OF THE BASTABLE FAMILY, by E. Nesbit, ros, 
PRUDENCE AND PETER, by Elizabeth Robins and Dr. Octavia 
Wilberforce, 7s. 6d. 
Unwin’s Farry Books, 6 titles (English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, 
_ Italian, Polish), 6s. each. 


FOR EVERYONE 
A very delightful Christmas Card is a greeting on one of Benn’s Sixpennies—an Augustan Book of 
Poetry, a volume from the famous, ever-growing, Sixpenny Library, or for child friends, one of Benn’s 
edition of Stead’s Books for the Bairns. 


ERNEST BENN Limited, 


Bouverie House, 


Fleet Street 
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vivid. She relates, for instance, how every Sunday morning 
she saw the postmaster arrive, bearing letters which had been 
intercepted and copied during transit. Womanlike, she refrained 
from comment or unnecessary expense of indignation. Not so 
her kennel-companion, Madame’s upstart physician, the famous 
Doctor Quesnay. ‘* Several times in my presence,” she writes, 
** Doctor Quesnay worked himself into a fury over this infamous 
ministry, as he called it, to such a degree that he foamed at the 
mouth.” 

Even the warm prefatory commendation and spirited English 
version of Mr. Francis Birrell cannot wholly redeem from dulness 
the first hundred pages of Diderot’s Memoirs of a Nun. Begun 
as a hoax, La Religieuse was continued, Mr. Birrell suggests, in a 
spirit of esthetic exaltation ; accidentally it took shape as a 
“great novel.” Great novel—alas !—La Religieuse certainly is 
not. It is a brilliant episode, somewhat obscured by irrelevant 
and tedious trimmings. The episode is fragmentary at that. 
Divorced from its context, the story of Sister Susan’s relation- 
ship with her last Mother Superior would be excellent; as it is, 
readers may be well advised to start at page 185. 


PIRANDELLO’S SICILY 
The Old and the Young. 
Cc. Hh. 


~ 
é 


By Luicit PrranpDELLo. Translated by 
Scotr Moncricrr. Chatto and Windus. 2 vols. 
s. 6d. each. 

**He had come when the vintage was already over.’ So 
one of the characters says of himself, and it sums up the spirit 
of Pirandello’s novel. The scene is laid at the end of the 
nineteenth century, in Sicily, when that island was gathering 
the fruits of the gallant support she had given in 1860 to 
Garibaldi and his dream of a united Italy. And the fruits were 
misrule, poverty, despair. ‘* The old days were better,’ cries 
Caterina Auriti-Laurentano, daughter of a Liberal nobleman, 
widow of a patriot killed at Milazzo. She had sacrificed every- 
thing to the cause, but now she has lived to see the ruin of all 
those fine hopes for Sicily that had inspired her husband, her 
father, and her son. While the young, coming after the vintage, 
see only the appalling muddle into which their fathers’ glorious 
deeds have plunged their country. 

That is the inevitable conflict between the old and the young, 
and Pirandello shows how it affected every class of Sicilian— 
the Conservative nobleman and his Socialist son, financiers and 
party-leaders, old patriots and young girls, peasants, priests, 
and soldiers. To the young, the men who gave their youth 
to free Italy are only heroes who have outlived their own fame, 
cutting a poor figure in their attempts to consolidate what they 
had won. “* For, in truth, the hero always dies with the heroic 
moment: the man survives and fares ill.’ And the old are 
horrified to see what their sons are making of the fine free 
Italy that was their gift to them, to see them turn to Socialism 
in an attempt to put things right. For one result of Sicily’s 
union with Italy, and of her treatment as an unimportant, 
and therefore badly governed, province, was an abortive effort 
to rouse the peasants against their oppressors, to institute 
Fascismo. 

The strife of old ideals and new, of the disillusionment of 
the fathers who had fought with Garibaldi and of the sons born 
into the Sicily their fathers had made for them; that is the 
kernel of the story. But round this main theme there is an 
abundance of action and of individual ‘‘ human interest.” 
Love and hatred, murder, suicide, insanity—Pirandello is 
never afraid of the melodramatic. It is a whole living society 
he shows us, dreadfully interested in its own problems, cruelly 
deluded by its own ideals. Only one character stands outside, 
Don Cosmo Laurentano, “that lunatic,”’ sitting in his dilapidated 
villa, looking on. And his comment at the end is ‘** It will pass.” 

‘One thing only is sad, my friends, to have understood the 
game! I mean the game played by that frolicsome devil whom 
each of us has inside him, and who diverts himself by representing 
to us outside ourselves, as reality, what, a moment later, he himself 
reveals to us as our own illusion, laughing at us for the efforts we 
have made to secure it We must live, that is to say, delude 
ourselves ; allow the frolicsome devil to play his game with us, 
until he grows tired of playing it, and remember that all this will 

pass . .. will pass. y 

He looked round the table and drew Lando’s attention to his 
sleeping companions. 

“In fact, you see? It has passed already.” 

** Tt will pass ’*’—the only consolation possible. It echoes 
Sonia’s cry in Tchehov’s Uncle Vanya, ‘** We shall rest... 
we shall rest.” The Old and The Young is a better novel than 


Shoot (which Mr. Scott Moncrieff has already translated), not 
only because it covers a wider field and tells a story of greater 
interest and variety ; it is better because less dependent on the 
author’s special attitude to life. The ideas it illustrates are 
implicit in the events; they do not determine the events ; 
and the result is a first-rate historical novel, to which Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff has given the translation it deserves. 


AN ECCENTRIC LIBERATOR 


Granville Sharp and the Freedom of Slaves in England. By E. C. Pp 
LASCELLES. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century there were at least 
14,000 negro slaves in England. This now almost incredible 
fact needs to be kept in mind if we would have a true measure 
of the achievement of Granville Sharp, most eccentric of 
liberators, whose life is told by Mr. Lascelles in the shortest 
biography of the year and certainly one of the most interesting, 

Granville Sharp, at that time thirty years old and a linen 
draper in the City of London, was coming away from his brother's 
surgery in Mincing Lane one day in 1765, when he saw among the 
poor patients waiting at the door a negro lad who had been 
horribly battered. He turned out to be Jonathan Strong, the 
property of David Lisle, a lawyer of Barbados, who had turned 
him adrift in the streets of London after beating him well-nigh 
to death. Sharp at that time was not interested in slaves or 
slavery, but he found employment for the boy with an apothecary 
in the City. Two years later he was seen by his owner by whom 
he was sold for £30 to James Kerr, a West Indian planter, who 
had him kidnapped and locked up in the Poultry Counter pending 
the sailing of the slave ship. Sharp got him out by means of 
an order from the Lord Mayor, whereupon the two slave owners 
brought a suit against him for depriving them of their property. 
That was enough to raise the fighting blood of Granville Sharp. 
He refused to believe that the law of England was what the 
slavers and the Courts said it was. He set himself to the study 
of Blackstone and all his authorities, and while doing so kept his 
eye on the slaves in England. In 1770 one of them, Thomas 
Lewis, was abducted and put on board a ship sailing from the 
Thames to Jamaica. Sharp obtained an order for his release and, 
after missing the ship at Gravesend, caught up with it in the 
Downs. He succeeded in getting the slave put ashore, and 
instantly began criminal proceedings for assault in the negro’s 
name against his captors. Lord Mansfield, the great Lord 
Chief Justice, was in a panic. He had more than a suspicion 
that the relentless linen draper was right, and he was appalled 
at the prospect of thousands of slaves claiming their freedom if 
Sharp should contrive to secure a judgment in the High Court. 
In the event, of course, it was Mansfield himself who, in the case 
of the negro, James Somersett, delivered the decisive judgment 
which brought slavery in England to an end. 

Granville Sharp was a most singular, versatile, and inde- 
fatigable being. During his apprenticeship on Tower Hill 
he learned to read the Greek Testament, in order to confute a 
fellow-apprentice who professed Socinian views, and he mastered 
Hebrew so as to deal with another who was a Jew. He dis- 
covered that one of his employers had a claim to a barony and 
offered to pursue it for him. He did so, and this astonishing 
apprentice sent his master to the House of Lords. Giving up 
the drapery, he obtained a clerkship in the Ordnance Office, 
abandoning that in turn because he objected to the American 
War. His championship of Jonathan Strong made him the first 
of English abolitionists, and he primed himself with all the 
knowledge of slavery that was to be acquired. But the famous 
committee for the abolition of the trade did not receive from 
him the help it expected, Sharp being a wholehogger who 
demanded the immediate destruction of all slavery and could 
not tolerate half-measures. He died in 1813, only a few 
months before the date he had fixed for the opening of the 
Millenium, for, like many another eccentric of his time, he was 
a dogmatic interpreter of biblical prophecy. He was full to the 
throat with fads, and started a dozen or more moral and social 
crusades. And with it all, he was a member of a very agreeable 
family, who formed themselves into an orchestra and gave 
fortnightly concerts in the City of London. On Granville 
Sharp’s monument in Westminster Abbey there is inscribed 
a terrific epitaph in the style of the age. Every word of its 
resounding rhetoric is true, and yet it gives no hint of the man s0 
attractively portrayed by Mr. Lascelles’ detached and economical 
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CASSELL 
GIFT BOOKS 


General Books Editions de Luxe 


The Earl of EDMUND DULAC 4 FAIRY GARLAND 
OXFORD AND ASQUITH Being Fairy Tales from the Old French. With 12 


exquisite colour plates. Cloth, 15s. net. De Luxe 
MEMORIES AND eaaaectipagpien 1852-1927 Edition, signed and limited to 1,000 copies for world 


A > Do , 
The Gift: Book of the Year! “Full of good things.” sale. £2 2s, net 


-Ne States man. “ Will outlive nine-tenths of our ARNOLD BENNE] I 


= ar bo Se ee ee ee MEDITERRANEAN SCENES—ROME, GREECE, 
seuaei > a a CONSTANTINOPLE 

FRANZ SCHUBERT THE MAN Mr. Bennett has written a travel book which will 
4 - CIDE wp — CD make a delightful Christmas gift. Numbered and 
ASD SIS CIRCLE By NEWMAN FLOWER limited to 1,000 copies. With 40 plates. £1 1s. net 
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“A trustworthy biography and an admirable gift- 


) book."—Manchester | Guardian. “ Excellent.”—John THE LANDSCAPE OF THOMAS ; 

( ” London. Coloured frontispiece and 28 plates i 

’ Rembrandt oe ee "Te ae HARDY By DONALD MAXWELL | 

§ This beautiful series of Wessex scenes will appeal to 

) ERNEST RAYMOND all Hardy lovers. With 12 colour plates, line drawings ¢ 

) THROUGH LITERATURE TO LIFE in the text and map end-papers. 12s. 6d. net Y 
An Enthusiasm and an Anthology. “A suitable gift- A FOX-HUNTING ANTHOLOGY ; 


book to send anyone.”—Dundee Courier. “ The whole ; 
i epiagera Seeger sai "daaslate Compiled and with an introduction by E. D. CUMING. 
book isa delight. —S< hoolmaste? Js. net 
A charming gift book for all interested in foxhunting. 


THE INDIA WE SERVED Three-colour frontispiece, 8 half-tone plates. £1 1s. net 
By SIR WALTER R. LAWRENCE, Bart., G.C.LE. New 7/6 Novels 
) “You must read it carefully, once, twice, many 


? 
? 
M oS yrning Post. With facsimile reproduction WARWICK DEEPING OLD PYBUS 
( Rudyard Kipling’s introductory letter. 25s. net ; ; 
§ ae worthy successor to ‘ Sorrell and Son.’ ”’—Sunday 
THROUGH EUROPE AND THE Times. “Old Pybus is one of the most lovable 
S 
) 
r 
é 
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characters in modern fiction.”—British HW'eekly. 
BALKANS re : 
3y Lt.-Cot. P. T. ETHERTON 
and A. DUNSCOMBE ALLEN GILBERT PARKER 


( “A fascinating book—written with great literary THE PROMISED LAND 
charm.”—leferee. 32 half-tone plates. 12s. 6d. net “A masterpiece of historical romance.”—T7.P.’s lVeekly. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI H. A. VACHELL THE ACTOR 


Y 3y HALL CAINE “Mr. Vachell writes with his usual charm.”’—Il’estern 
) “A classic of its kind.’—Morning Post. “This book Mail. 2nd Impresston 
is absorbing.”—Jimes. “A vivid and convincing 


portrait.”—Laily Mail. 5s. net MAX PEMBERTON Author of “The Iron 
Pirate,” “ Kronstadt,” etc. THE MAD KING DIES 

BRITAIN AND THE WAR “A magnificent story.”—Graphic. 2nd Impression 

A FRENCH INDICTMENT by GENERAL 

HUGUET, the Sir Henry Wilson of France. “A ETHEL M. DELL 

ferocious indictment of British character, of British THE GATE MARKED PRIVATE 

policy, British ideals and British good faith.’—Daily 


\ 10 15 “Full of charm—entrancing.”—Yorkslire Observer. 
News. maps. 15s. net 


THE EMPIRE AND THE ARMY OLIVE WADSLEY TRACERIES 


y igh ik eS PG eee SAN ie “ Most interesting, vivid and understanding.”—Sunday 
by the Hon. SIR JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O. Times. 2nd Impression 
With an Intro duction by Field-Marshal Sir GrorGE 

Mitne, G.C.B. “A valuable survey of the Empire.” SAX ROHMER SHE WHO SLEEPS 

~Y rkshire Observer. “An amazing achievement.” +s tle of ee ee a 
—Daily News 4 maps. 10s. 6d. net OOK Of Marvels. ; aoe CeRIY ascinates 
) from beginning to end.”—Star. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DU BARRI , ° 
“These fascinating memoirs make extraordinarily Ideal Gift Books for Children 
Mc reading.”—New Cambridge 
8 half-tone plates. 10/6 net THE CHILD’S BIBLE 
ANNABELLE EPPS — HER BOOK Edited by JOHN STIRLING 
ya, : ad s Wonderfully illustrated with 2 coloured plates, 24 
by the author and composer of Kiddi-logues. With a 


maTiNs: Aas Ses : : plates in sepia, 26 maps and 30 black-and-white 
foreword by FAY COMPTON. Eight charming little drawings. 10s. 6d. net 
songs and several other verses—all delightfully illus- 


gy? in which the author sees right into the mind Ba. MY BOOK - SERIES 
ot a child. ; i i 5 


Full music size. 5s. net 





Fascinating Gift-Books, attractively produced and 


CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY beautifully illustrated by A. C. MicHaet and Harry 


A | ‘full ; | edit; ee eg" ' ROUNTREE. 6s. net each 

4\ beautilully produced edition ot books of outstand- rR 4 + STORIES FR THE POETS 

ing merit. Ask to see LONDON RIVER, by H. M. an noe “4 - Peehesnac Ae nga icing Dae case 

Tomlinson, and SORRELL AND SON, by Warwick MY BOOK OF BEST STORIES FROM HISTOR 

Deeping, at your booksellers. 18 titles in all. MY BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL LEGENDS Y 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. Lambskin, 5s. net each MY BOOK OF BEST FAIRY TALES 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Katawampus. By Sir Epwarp Parry. 

The First Book of Krab. By Sir 
mann. 6s. 

Gamble Gold. By Sir Epwarp Parry. 

The Scarlet Herring. 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Epwarp Parry. Heine- 


Heinemann. 6s. 
By Sir Epwarp Parry. 
Green Magic. Edited by Romer Witson. 

Gay-Neck. By Duan Gorat MUKERSI. 
Number Six Joy Street. Blackwell. 6s. 
The Griffin. By E. M. Cuannon, 
The Magic Pawnshop. 


Heinemann. 6s. 
Cape. 
Dent. 6s. 


7s. 6d. 


Heinemann. 6s. 

By Racueri Fretp. Dent. 6s. 
Tom Noddy the Noodle. By W. H. D. Rouse. Dent. 6s. 
Sea Magic. By Cyrin W. Beaumont. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

A Pair of Rovers. By Joun LESTERMAN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Dutch Twins. By Lucy Frrcu Perkins. Cape. 5s. 


More Plays for Little Actors. By Erne, M. Warp. Chambers. 
Is. 6d. 

The Second Trail. Blackwell. 6s. 

All About Me. By Joun Drinkwater. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


The worst thing that can be said of new books is that they 
are not so good as old ones, and nowhere can this be said more 
justly than of this year’s Christmas books. There is nothing 
in the present collection nearly so attractive as the best of 
the books which Mr. Dulac and Mr. Rackham respectively illus- 
trated in the years before the War; there is nothing to be found 
so entertaining as last year’s Winnie-the-Pooh. 

Among the most amusing of those under review are some 
of the oldest, those by Sir Edward Parry. I am glad to have 
read Katawampus, though more than thirty years late. Indeed, 
I am not sure that I should have enjoyed it so much thirty 
years earlier. For, while Sir Edward understands the values 
of the infant world—the importance of having a pocket in one’s 
blouse, the possibility of quarrelling savagely as to who shall 
have the palest piece of toast at tea—he also makes certain 
jocular references to birch rods, which in my first decade, I 
am sure, would have seemed to me in rather poor taste. Sir 
Edward’s humour is unflagging, and he models his jokes on 
Lewis Carroll’s ; but he models his purpose in Katawampus on 
Charles Kingsley’s, with the result that our enjoyment is 
tempered by the feeling that we are being got at. One of the 
many delightful things about Lewis Carroll, as about Edward 
Lear, is their complete freedom from such suspicion. Alice 
is invariably better behaved and more sensible than any of 
the creatures she meets, and no trace of moral teaching can be 
detected in the conduct of Violet, Slingsby, Guy and Lionel— 
let alone that of the odious little boy in rose-coloured knicker- 
bockers who threw a pumpkin full of squibs at the ship. 

With Lear and Carroll, with Treasure Island and the Jungle 
Books, with Uncle Remus and innumerable fairy tales, the 
fin de siécle child of the ’nineties was regaled. Since then we 
have had the Bastable children and Russian Picture Tales to 
add to the unimproving hierarchy, and more recently still, 
I am told, Dr. Dolittle and Mr. Milne’s verses and _ stories. 
Judging by the present collection of children’s books, however, 
the unimproving book is no longer solely in fashion. Children 
are to be taught good manners by print again, and all the 
attendant virtues. With parents more than ever two to one, 
this seems hardly fair; but how admirable such instruction can 
be we discover in some of these volumes—for example, ‘* The 
Life and Perambulations of a Mouse,” which Miss Romer Wilson 
has so happily included in Green Magic. It was written, she 
tells us, by “a retired spinster” in 1770. The occupation 
of retired spinster sounds restful in the extreme, unless perhaps 
the lady left her profession for matrimony. All that is known 
about her, however, is that she wrote this admirable story in 
which not only do we “see the world from a mouse’s point 
of view,” but “ learn exactly the life led by English children ” 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. Two lessons the 
retired spinster set herself to teach—kindness to animals and 
politeness to servants. The eighteenth-century child, apparently, 
when suffering from what Sir Edward Parry calls “ Kata- 
wampus,” tortured captive mice, thumped farm labourers on 
the back with a flail, or ordered its nurse to dress it directly 
or it would slap her face. Evidently the retired spinster did 
not write in vain; children have improved since her day. 
Mice, on the other hand, seem much as they were in 1770, and 
we are sure that the advice their mother gave them is still 
sound, and sound for all pilferers, tricksters and evil-doers 
soever: ‘“‘ Never (whatever the temptation may be) appear 
often in the same place.” Alas, that Brighteye, Longtail, 


Softdown and Nimble did not profit by this wisdom! Gay- 
Neck, the Story of a Pigeon, shares the same qualities as the 
story of the mouse. While telling us a great deal about pigeons 
—how to train carriers, for instance, and how to prevent a 
carrier’s flying back to its original owner—it paints a charming 
picture of a child’s life in an Indian city. So charming, indeed, 
is the picture that we can imagine its young readers clamouring 
for pigeons to keep, until the dove becomes again as popular a 
nursery pet as it was in mid-Victorian days. 

Mr. Dhan Gopal Mukerji, like the retired spinster, has a 
lesson to teach,too. While she warns her little readers ‘‘ to shun 
all those vices and follies, the practice of which renders children 
so contemptible and wicked,” Mr. Mukerji preaches courage 
and love. ‘*‘ He who fears, even unconsciously, or has _ his 
least little dream tainted with hate, will inevitably, sooner or 
later, translate these two qualities into action,’ says Mr. 
Mukerji : 

Therefore, my brothers, live courage, breathe courage and give 
courage. Think and feel love so that you will be able to pour out 
of yourselves peace and serenity as naturally as a flower gives forth 
fragrance. 

It would be nice to do it. Such was the behaviour urged by 
the Buddhist Abbot when the carrier pigeon was brought to 
him after the war afraid to fly, having had a leg and a wing 
broken by German bullets. ‘‘ What is causing him suffering 
is himself,” said the Abbot. It was the same thing with the 
villagers below in the plain who were being attacked and killed 
by a wild buffalo. ‘‘ Though I tell them to purge their minds 
of fear through prayer and meditation, they will not do it,” 
the Abbot complained. Our sympathy is with the villagers, 
and it was with considerable relief that we found the Abbot, 
a page or two later, inciting Ghond the hunter to go to the 
help of the villagers, after ten days of strict meditation, and 
Ghond the hunter interpreting his wishes in an entirely practical 
fashion. Mr. Mukerji teaches more effectively when he describes 
the deeds of his heroes, bird and man, than by means of his 
amiable philosophy. 

Number Six Joy Street needs no recommendation beyond the 
announcement of the fact that it contains a Russian picture tale 
by Miss Valerie Carrick ; a typically light and dexterous mingling 
of satire and fairies by Miss Eleanor Farjeon ; a Hans Andersenish 
story about two chairs by Mr. Compton Mackenzie; and a 
story by Mr. de la Mare, rich in persuasive detail, about an 
admiral who, though not fat, ‘‘ looked rather tightly packed,” 
and had a magic jacket with crocodiles carved on its green 
buttons which he bought at a strange pawnshop. 

Magic and pawnshops seem to go together, for two more of 
these books are about them. Miss Channon in The Griffin 
begins her story in one and leads three children to an ancestral 
home and a fortune via some fanciful adventures with various 
heraldic and mythical animals. Miss Field in The Magic 
Pawnshop gives us a story that is part fable, part fun, and 
perhaps just a little too sweet to be sustaining. Dr. Rouse’s 
stories of an Indian Simple Simon, Tom Noddy the Noodle, 
will please those readers who are not already satisfied with 
what they know of the pieman and the whale. Sea Magic is 
most alluringly bound and illustrated, but we cannot find 
any other justification for its existence. It seems to us an 
entirely pointless echo of Treasure Island. We should feel 
more kindly towards A Pair of Rovers also if the publisher 
had not mentioned Stevenson. Without such a devastating 
comparison, Mr. Lesterman’s adventure story would seem 
sturdy enough; but we would urge him to study his period 
more, observe what sort of slang and what sort of carriages 
and what sort of boys’ names were in vogue at the time 
about which he wants to write. The illustrations, however, 
are admirable. The Dutch Twins are the successors of the 
Scotch twins, the Irish, the Cave and the Eskimo twins— 
all strangers to us but familiar, it seems, to countless very 
youthful readers who will learn something about the geography 
and customs of Holland from this new innocuous pair. More 
Little Plays for Litile Actors suggests to us that little actors 
might write their own little plays with more profit to the 
audience. The Second Trail is intended particularly for Girl 
Guides, and contains a number of vigorous stories. Especially 
to be noted is Boyd Cable’s ‘ Wrist-Watch Castaways,” the 
story of a boy and girl who lived on a desert island for a con- 
siderable time on the produce of the girl’s wrist-watch. We 
would suggest that any Girl Guide who has been given this 
book at Christmas be not given a wrist watch at the same time. 
I feel inclined to unpick mine with a pin. 

In Mr. Drinkwater’s All About Me we abandon instruction, 
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BOOKS TO BUY 


Ask, to see them 
at your booksellers 





* 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK 


An Anthology for Moderns, compiled by D. B. 
WYNDHAM LEWIS and G. C. HESELTINE, 
with music and decorations drawn by A. C. Harradine. 
A medley of carols, recipes, poems, anecdotes, ballads, 
chronicles: “as pretty a spell as ever conjured up 
the spirit of Christmas.”—Spectator. Cloth, 65. net. 
Leather, 10s. 6d. net. Prospectus post frees 


THE MONEY GAME 


By NORMAN ANGELL. A book about a new card- 
game, at once a ne entertainment and a means 
of economic education. It provides great stimulation 
for the matching of wits, and at the same time demons- 
trates the principles of economics in action. 
Complete with cards. 
125. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 


* 


THE LIFE AND LYRICS 
OF RICHARD ROLLE 


By FRANCES M. COMPER. The first collection of 

the poems of the early English mystic, gathered 

together from manuscripts and put into modern 

spelling, together with a full biography. Illustrated 
in half-tone. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


READINGS FROM 
FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL 


Edited, with an Introduction, by ALGAR THOROLD. 
Baron von Higel was recently described by Dean 
Inge as “our leading theologian, and the ablest 
apologist for Christianity in our time.” This volume 
of selections from his several great works contains the 
quintessence of his philosophy. 75. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM 
VON HUGEL TO A NIECE 


Edited, with an Introduction, by GWENDOLEN 
GREENE. A book of singular charm and interest, 
which illustrates the Baron’s ideal of woman’s spiritual 
and intellectual training, whilst throwing a vivid 
light on his own personality. 75. 6d. net. 
§ Full list of books by Baron von Hiigel post free. 


* 


THE POETS AND MUSIC 


: new critical study y the treatment of music by great 

English poets. By Dr. E. W. NAYLOR, Mus.D. 

“A book of exquisite erudition.’ Morning Post. 
Illustrated. 65. net. Prospectus post free. 


ANIMALS IN 
BLACK AND WHITE 


Woodcuts and Notes by Eric Fitcn Dacuisn. 
Something entirely new in animal books! ‘“‘ He has 
no rival in applying the woodcut to Nature. For the 
truth, the vigour, the beauty of line and mass in the 
decorative balance, no praise can be too high.”— 

Observer. Four books are now ready, each containing 
twenty full-page woodcuts. I.—Larger Beasts. II.— 
Smaller Beasts. IlI.—Larger Birds. IV.—Smaller 
Birds. Crown 4to. 25. 6d. net each. Prospectus post free. 


* 
List of Autumn & Christmas Books post free 


BEDFORD LONDON 
STREET W.C. 2 
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The Colour-Book of the Season 


The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. With 8 Plates in Colour and 
many Line Illustrations in the Text by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 


Apollo; ‘“‘ If chronological fact did not contradict the possibility one 
would say Irving wrote the charming Legend especially for the benefit 
of Mr. Rackham. This edition is. sheer delight.” 

HUMBERT WOLFE in Observer : “Should be bought equally for the 
letterpress and the pictures.” 


Value for Money 


Great Poems of 
the English Language 


From Chaucer to the Moderns 


Compiled by Dr. W. A. Briccs. _ I51I2 pages. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Dermatoid, 12s. 6d. net. 
English Review : ‘‘ We can congratulate Dr. Briggs on the wisdom and 
width of his selection. He has been very well treated by owners of 
copyrights and deserves his chances. The three indexes make reference 
very easy and are notable because some otherwise good editions of 

poets fail in this way.” 

@ Also GREAT STORIES OF ALL NATIONS (30h 

Thousand). ‘‘ The ideal Christmas present ” (Observer). 

158 Stories, 158 Authors, 1132 pages. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net ; 
Leather, I§s. net. 


Famous “ Punch”? Humorists Again 


Simple People 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Pictures by GEORGE 
Morrow. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Leather, ros. 6d. net. 


GERALD GOULD in Observer : “‘ Readers will remember Mr. Marshall’s 
Simple Stories : to say that his new book is a worthy sequel is danger- 
ously high praise, but the excellence of many simple people justifies it. 
Times Literary Supplement : ‘* Singularly apt for a Christmas present.’ 


Time and Tide: “ Pure at Mr. Marshall and ‘ Low’ have two of 
the nicest qualities of humour in the country.” 


For Lovers of the Sea 


Ships and Sailors 


By STANLEY ROGERS. Illustrated by the Author. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Observer : “‘ There are legends. There are adventures stranger than 
legend. Shipwrecks, mutinies, great sea-fights, journeys, pirates, 
treasure-ships, all find a place here. Mr. Rogers retells the grand old 
yarns and draws his own illustrations with a sailor’s gusto.” 


For Boys (and Adults too) 
Kings of Commerce 


By T. C. BRIDGES and H. H. iain With 
32 Illustrations in half-tone. . 6d. net. 
This book tells the life-stories of 26 of the greatest PO in modern 
business, including Selfridge, Gamage, Ford, W. R. Morris, Charles 
Cochran, Lords Northcliffe and Rothermere, Sir Joseph Lyons, etc. 


Journal of Commerce : ‘‘ To young men who are starting their careers 
this must prove one of the most os groups of biographies 
ever publishe 


@ HEROES OF MODERN ADVENTURE, by the same 
Authors (Third Impression, 7s. 6d. net). ‘* The best of 
all possible presents for a healthy boy ”’ (Guardian). 


The Book of 
Remarkable Machinery 


By ELLISON HAWKS, Editor of the Meccano Magazine. 
With 40 half-tone Illustrations and many Line Drawings. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Discovery : ‘‘ The author has set out in an interesting and non-technical 

style the LS... of machinery in use in several trades, including the 

iron and steel and the — industries. The steam engine, the 

internal combustion engine, and the machinery on board ship are all 

described in a way that attracts = 3 attention of the non-mechanical 
min 


Write for Illustrated 48-page Christmas Catalogue of “‘ Books Beautiful ”’ to 


George G. Harrap & Co. Ltd. 
39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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animals, fairies, magic and adventure for simple fun. 
example : 

Mr. Smith had quite a lot of daughters, 

Who went to Bath each year, to take the waters. 

Mr. Brown had quite a lot of sons, 

Who also went to Bath, to take the buns. 


For 


Sy.Lv1A Lynp. 


DRAGONS AND DREAMS 


The Dreadful Dragon of Hay Hill. 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Nix, Nought, Nothing. 

Simple People. 

Gudrun. Done into English by MarGarer Armour. 
8s. 6d. 

The Golden Age. 7s. 6d. 

Can it be that as we go faster we grow stupider? Or is it 
that we are so used to digging our scanty draughts of wisdom 
from depths of portentousness that we can no longer realise 
that a limpid stream may have as much of depth and far more 
of beauty than those turgid wells? Mr. Max Beerbohm is an 
infrequent writer ; he is admitted, even by those who deprecate 
in him a certain deplorable lack of solemnity, to be a little master : 
but when he publishes a new masterpiece, as clear as daylight 
and as dear as dawn, people turn away moodily, muttering 
that they do not know what he means. Have we forgotten 
how to read, are we becoming unable to appreciate anything 
until it has been subjected to the excessive libertinage of the 
films, or turned into a cross-word anagram for psycho-analysts ? 
Perhaps we have lived so long in the fuliginous discomfort of 
much modern literature that we cannot bear the decency of 
daylight, and the simplicity of Mr. Beerbohm’s ironic idealism. 
He writes of Mayfair. The time is much earlier—yet much 
nearer to us—than the days when the Green Hat dashed along 
in the Hispano Suiza ; it is earlier even than the days when the 
hansom cabs were seen on Hay Hill; it is the year 3,900 before 
Christ. A small community of homelanders—about three 
hundred—dwelt on the northern side of Hay Hill, in the valleys 
and fields of the green pleasant country. From without, fcom the 
wild marshlands of Westminster and Pimlico, came Wanderers 
—came the Dragon. Thol saw it first, a little red-haired boy 
of eleven, and ran screaming to Thia, a girl a year or so older. 
Then began the time of the tyranny of the Dragon. The 
homelanders gave him tribute of deer and goats and sheep 
and geese; but “he was never to be depended on—never.” 
A craving for dragon-fodder came over him, and he crawled 
down in search of men. The years pass. The presence of the 
perennial dragon improves the morals and the manners of the 
people—they become kindlier and more thoughtful, also they 
lose their superfluous weight. Then Thol, grown to be a man 
of nineteen, fulfils his ambition and slays the dragon. Two 
results follow: he marries Thia, and he is acclaimed, by all 
save Thia, as a god, displacing the trees and the river and fire 
and the sun. There is sure to be trouble when anyone in the 
world acclaims a man as a god, and his wife smiles at them and 
him. Thol, an excellent dragon-killer, is rather stupid and slow ; 
he lives rather pompously in the past, and Thia gets bored 
with him, gets impatient at his sloth. There is a dreadful 
scene between Thol and Thia : 


By Max Breersoum. Heine- 


By Naomi Mircutson. Cape. 5s. 
7s. 6d. 


Dent. 


By ArcHIBALD MARSHALL. Harrap. 


By KENNETH GRANAME. Lane. 


She screamed that she would go mad if ever again he spoke of 
that old dragon. She flung her arms out towards the hill across 
the waters and said, without lowering her voice, that every day, 
out yonder, men were slaying dragons, and thinking nothing of it, 
and doing their work, and not growing fat. He asked her whether 
she meant he himself was growing fat. To, answered. 
He said that then indeed she was mad. Away he strode, nor did 
he return at sundown; and it was late in the night before the god 
retired home from a cheery party of worshippers and went up to 
the cave, where Thia, faintly visible in the moonlight, lay sleeping, 
with a look of deep disdain on her face. 


she 


When the danger of the dragon has gone, the homelanders 
get idle and evil-speaking again; and Thia, in despair of Thol’s 
lassitude and growing complacency, leaves him. The rest of 
the tale is of the coming of the False Dragon, and of their 
reconciliation and death. Mr. Beerbohm never emphasises 
his allegory; there are delicious, delicately fatal thrusts at 
modern manners and fashions, as in the description of post- 
draconic dancing : 

They danced much during the day, and then much by moonlight 
or starlight or firelight, in a grim and purposeful, an angular and 
indeflexible manner, making it very clear they were not to be 
trifled with. 


There are other personages beside Thol and Thia and the 
Dragon ; there are Shib, the first civil servant, and Veo, an 
artist who finds the movements of the Dragon as beautiful as 
the lovely spring-time dances of Thia, and a wanderer: but 
this is the story of Thia and Thol, of Adam and Eve, of man 
and woman. It is a brief thing, but in it are reflected the years 
of the antediluvians and the years of the Dragon which began 
for the unthinking in 1914 and of the Shadow of the Dragon 
which are all the days since. It is written quietly and with 
simplicity, with an occasional slyness to remind us that Max, 
who is now in Arcady, once lived with us here in this city of 
Pandemonium. . 

There is something agreeably avuncular—a word not to be 
used except in eulogy—about Mrs. Mitchison’s and Mr. Marshall's 
books. Her volume consists of four little plays for children, 
based on fairy stories to be found in those wonderful collections 
of Joseph Jacobs. Much of her dialogue is in easy and delightful 
rhymes which not seldom have the genuine poetic quality ; 
the sympathy for youth which showed itself in Black Sparta 
is very plain in these pieces. The best is the play which gives 
its name to the book, though ‘“ Hobya! Hobya!”’ runs it close; 
but no stage Hobyas could equal the tumbling, sinister, comic 
horror of Mr. Batten’s inventions. Mr. Marshall has, in this 
new book, continued the formula which he used so successfully 
in Simple Stories ; it suits his mild and idiosyncratic talent as 
well as, say, Mr. David Garnett’s manner suits him. The 
grave, breathless earnestness of the imagined child narrator is 
always perfectly natural ; and Mr. Marshall never yields to the 
temptation of facetiousness or “ uplift.” Mr. Morrow’s illus- 
strations are inimitable—an epithet that he nearly always 
deserves ; and if there could be degrees in inimitability these 
drawings attain the highest. The book is well produced ; but 
why do the publishers persist in the evil and useless habit of 
stamping review copies ? 

Miss Armour’s translation into prose of the Gudrun story is 
a companion to her rendering of the Nibelungenlied. It is a 
version of the medieval German version of the twelfth century, 
in which the old pagan story is presented with Christian trim- 
mings that are violently incongruous. Miss Armour’s slightly 
archaic style is well managed ; but no rendering can relieve this 
old saga from tediousness. And so back to The Golden Age! 
Did we ever notice, we who were in the novitiate for the pro- 
fession of Olympians when this book first came out, that it was 
a frank if light-hearted confession that the golden age was 
not an age of gold? Yet there is a difference between the 
Olympians and the rest. The rest go on wandering after that 
pot of gold where the rainbow touches the fields, though they 
know in their hearts they will not get to the end of that journey: 
the Olympians have ceased from wandering and wondering, 
and spend “the greater part of their time stuffily indoors.” 
Any new edition of The Golden Age is welcome ; but Mr. Shep- 
herd’s illustrations do not catch the note of the book, though 
those in silhouette are pleasant. Nothing here, however, is 
able to remove the impression of Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s romantic 
and imaginative designs. R. Exuis Rosperts. 


FACT AND FICTION FOR BOYS 


Sea Venturers. By “ TArFRAIL.” 

Ships and Sailors. By STanLeEY ROGERs. 

Famous Discoveries. Blackie. 2s. 

A Buccaneer’s Log. By C. M. BENNETT. Nisbet. 5s. 

The Book of Polar Exploration. By E. L. Extas. 

The Wonder Book of the Navy. Edited by Harry GOLDING. 
Ward, Lock. 6s. 

With Kit Carson in the Rockies. By Evererr McNer. Chambers. 
3s. 6d. 

Captured at Tripoli. By Percy F. Westerman. Blackie. 

The Short Term at Greyminster. By Hyvron CLeaver. Collins. 6s. 

Slogger and Co. By Sr. Joun Pearce. Ward, Lock. 5s. 

School House v. The Rest. By Ricuarp Birp. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 

It is comparatively easy to discover the literary tastes of the 
modern girl, for she is always ready to explain them to us In our 
own language. She still takes a mild interest in our opinions. 
But the boy and the grown-up man always have been, and still 
are, species as distinct as, say, the alligator and the jaguar. 
We can only guess dimly at his views about books, by studying 
the Christmas lists of those publishing houses which make it 
their business to cater for him. From these we must conclude 


Collins. 5s. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


that he is now definitely finished with Scott and Captain Marryat 
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HEINEMANN 


have solved the Christmas present 
problem—the six great novels of 
Jane Austen complete in one volume, 
with an introduction by J. C. Squire: 


JANE 
AUSTEN 


“This volume, not too bulky, is value 
for money. I concede to the Janeites 
that their goddess at her best has 
never been beaten in the field of pure 
comedy.”— ARNOLD BENNETT in the 
Evening Standard. 


IN ONE VOLUME 
1,440 pages—8s. 6d. net 
Sle 
The Literary Event 
of the Season. 


MAX BEERBOHM 


The 
DREADFUL DRAGON OF 
HAY HILL 


(IVith a frontispiece in colour by the author) 


7/6 net 
cae 
Good Novels. 
JEHOVAH’S DAY. 7/6 net 


By Mary Borden 

MY BROTHER JONATHAN.10/6 net 
By Francis Brett Young. 

FIRE DOWN BELOW. 7/6 net 
By Margaret Irwin. 

THE CLOSED GARDEN. 7/6 net 


By Julian Green. With an introduction by 
André Maurois. 


EGG PANDERVIL. 7/6 net 


By Gerald Bullett. 


Swan Song—100,000 copies sold. 














; = : — 
WILLIAM COWPER 
HUGH YPANSON FAUSSET 
Author of Fon Donne, Tolstoy, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge | 
‘ His preoccupation with the etiology of poor Cowper’s || 
mania, though it looms rather large in the earlier half, 
does not prevent this study from being the most pene- | 
trating, the most sensitive and the most sympathetic | 
that any modern critic has given us.’ The Nation || 
12s. 6d. net | 


* | 


THE SOUL OF CHINA 
RICHARD WILHELM 
Translated by J. H. Reece 
* By far the most illuminating of the many volumes on 
China that have been written by foreigners since the 
advance of the Nationalists from Canton forced their 
country on the attention of the world. . . . It isa noble 
and delightful book so fine indeed that it glows with || 
life” Manchester Guardian 15s. net 





- 
THE 
TRAGEDY OF JOHN RUSKIN 
AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 
Author of The Wall of Glass 
‘Mrs. Williams-Ellis has written a very readable life 
of Ruskin: in parts there are passages of real brilliance || 
and her work reflects a wide study of Ruskin literature. || 
It isa book that once taken up it is hard to lay down.’ 
The Spe@ator 12s. 6d. net 
* 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 

A Memoir 
FREDERIC WHYTE } 
‘The late Mr. William Heinemann was an unconven- | 
tional man, and it is right that he should have an uncon- } 
ventional biography. . . . In this book he is revealed in | 
very vivid fashion against the background of his work.’ 

The Times 15s. net 

* 


AN INDIAN COMMENTARY | 

G. T. GARRATT (LCS. Retd.) | 

This book presents the problem of the future of India. 

clear of propaganda and attempts to find a common 

basis of discussion between English and Indian, by a 

man who has served both in the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Army 7s. 6d. net 





A CONVERSATION WITH 
AN ANGEL 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
Author of How the Reformation Happened 








‘He is always fresh and pointed and often profound, 

and like all his essays these abound in penetrating 

asides. In the main the subjects he has chosen are || 

subje@ts where he is at issue with the ordinary view | 

but the book is plentifully sprinkled with essays in his | 

unique view of light humour.’ The Times. 7s. 6d. net 
* 


JONATHAN CAPE LONDON || 
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and Daniel Defoe, with Fenimore Cooper and Captain Mayne 
Reade; that he can still tolerate Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
and that he continues to adore the prolix Henty and the best 
of R. M. Ballantyne. This is a sobering reflection; for the 
descendants of Henty are not many. There is Colonel Brereton, 
of course ; but no man can write really well with his tongue 
in his cheek. The purveyors of fiction for boys would appear 
this year to have been driven almost to a standstill—with the 
exception of the school stories, of which there is no end. They 
do not know which way to turn for new material. Engineering 
and motor-racing are, for the moment, at a discount. There 
is nothing we can tell our sons on these subjects which they do 
not already know. The same, unfortunately, applies to airships 
and poison-gas. It is in these circumstances that the pirates 
and the buccaneers, and the English explorers from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth down to that of Captain Scott, have come 
suddenly into their own again. 

It is a nice question whether boys really prefer fact or fiction. 
Historical atmosphere—an air of verisimilitude—means nothing 
to them. No “ plot” can be too unlikely. On the other hand, 
they are equally indifferent to the psychological speculations 
and the machine-made “ curtains”’ of modern fiction. Their 
demand is for action, and plenty of it, good, bad or indifferent. 
That is what they get in such selections from the classics of 
buecaneering and piratical literature as ‘* Taffrail’s” Sea Veniurers 
(which includes the voyages of Dampier, Hawkins, Drake and 
Cook); Mr. Stanley Rogers’s Ships and Sailors (which he 
divides into such inviting sub-titles as ‘‘ Shipwrecks,” ‘‘Mutinies,”’ 
‘*Sea Mysteries” ‘“‘ Pirates and Treasureships,” and so on); and 
Messrs. Blackie’s collection of Famous Discoveries, as told by 
the original authors, ranging from Bernal Diaz to Mungo Park. 
All these selections are good, especially those of ‘ Taffrail,’’ 
who is really, of course, Commander H. Taprell Dorling, D.S.O. 
He selects with intelligence, shows a genuine enthusiasm for 
his subject, and may be providing a new source of inspiration 
for the rising gencration, the importance of which no “* grown-up ” 
mind can fully realise. On the other “:and, Mr. C. M. Bennett, 
in A Buccaneer’s Log, makes a spirited and no doubt commend- 
able attempt to reproduce, in that rapid, bold and unconvincing 
style of narrative which the boyish mind loves, a sort of rehash 
of his recollections of everything he has read about the buc- 
caneers and their ways. Perhaps he has not yet read enough. 
To the adult reader, at any rate, his story seems painfully 
thin ; and in contrast with the summarised versions of ‘‘ original 
authorities ’’ in the three books mentioned above, it is hard to 
believe that any third-form boy would fail to note the difference. 
If the effect of these reprints, collected by ‘ Taffrail” and 
others, is to take boys back to the originals, and give them 
a genuine interest in exploring this one by-path of history (if 
no other) it will have effected something like a revolution in 
our midst. 

Other good examples of this new school of hard facts for boys 
are Miss E. L. Elias’s Book of Polar Exploration, in which she 
gives a plain and unadorned account of the expeditions of 
Ross, Franklin, Scott, Shackleton, Nansen, Amundsen and 
others; and The Wonder Book of the Navy, in which life on 
His Majesty’s ships is described with a wealth of detail and 
technical knowledge, a profusion of lively illustrations, and a 
careful avoidance of any appearance of advertising, which is 
probably the best method of recruiting yet devised. An out- 
standing example of the opposite class is Mr. Everett MecNeil’s 
With Kit Carson in the Rockies. This story is purely artificial, 
and is told with a pomposity which would certainly have dis- 
gusted the original Kit Carson if he had lived to read it. It is 
hard to imagine less attractive characters than the two “ clean, 
clear-thinking ’”» American boys who are the heroes of this 
book. Preoccupied, half a century before their time, with the 
typically modern problem of Prohibition, they could not see a 
man with a glass of spirits without striking it out of his hands, 
whereupon he would call them “ d d Americans ”’ and begin 
a hopeless fight, in which he is, of course, pre-ordained to 
bite the dust. Already in the roaring forties, we are given to 
understand, you could recognise an American by his horror of 
whisky. The book is both foolish and dull; it is difficult to 
understand the object of such importations. An imaginative 
effort of quite another kind is Mr. Westerman’s Captured at 
Tripoli. His boy heroes are taken prisoners by the desert 
Arabs, and after many wanderings in the Sahara, they discover 
a medieval fortress, in which a dynasty of white Crusaders still 
survives. It is a bright idea, in the Rider Haggard tradition, 
and well worked out; but Mr. Westerman might surely have 
thought of a better name for his fortress than “ Charleton,” 
Which somehow suggests a modern garden-city. 








To conclude with the stories of school life—this is a subject 
which boys know something about, and on which it therefore 
behoves an author to step warily; though precisely what 
standard of verisimilitude is required of him by his schoolboy 
readers is still a matter of doubt. At ‘‘ Greyminster ” we meet 
many old friends. The younger Carson, who disappeared for 
a whole term, is still there ; and so is a brother of the unpopular 
Bonnard. And there is a new boy, named Layne, who did not 
want to go to a public school because ‘“‘ nothing ever happens 
there,” and yet was found on his first night tied to the pavilion 
railings, weeping piteously, in the pouring rain. No one can deal 
with these schoolboy “ mysteries’ more effectively than Mr, 
Cleaver. The one obvious criticism of his method is that—in 
contrast with all other writers of school stories—he is plainly 
more interested in the masters than in the boys. The real 
hero of this book is neither Carson, nor Layne, but their irritable, 
eccentric, rather lovable house-master, Mr. Dennett. Yet the 
book is none the less readable on that account ; and, after all, 
if Mr. Cleaver can persuade the Fourth Form that masters may 
be human beings too, he has accomplished a work of charity, 
Slogger and Co. is a more simple-minded book, yet remarkably 
true to schoolboy life, so far as it goes. School House v. The Rest 
is less convincing, for the plot hinges upon the escapades of an 
assistant master afflicted by kleptomania, and the conversation 
of some of the boys is a little too reminiscent of Mr. Wodehouse’s 
‘** Psmith,”’ of whom it may be said that enough is as good as a 
feast. All these school stories, however, are good. 


CURIOSITIES 


Twenty-four Fables of AEsop and Other Eminent Mythologists. 
Translated by Sir Rocrer L’Estrance. Illustrated by 
Marcus GHEERAERTS the elder. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

Three Gifts. An Arab Love Story. Translated from the French 
by Sir Frank SwWETTENHAM. Illustrated by Marinurr, 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 

The Dunciad of To-day and the Modern AEsop. By BENnJamN 
DisraELI. With an Introduction by Micuarent SAbDLEr. 
Ingpen and Grant. 10s. 6d. 


One does not always buy a chair to sit on, or a book for 
solid literary merit. It would be a pity if we did not sometimes 
read a book because it was an oddity, because it dated almost to 
the year, or because it was a book forgotten and never dreamed of. 
There is excitement in these small discoveries. The three books 
on our list are slight—none of them is more than sixty pages 
long—and they are attractive for out-of-the-way qualities, 
such as an old Dutch engraving, an eighteenth-century reflection 
of the Arabian Nights, the possible authorship of the young 
Disraeli. Each book, too, is a curious collaboration. We find 
Esop translated by an Elizabethan journalist and _ illustrated 
by an etcher of the early fifteenth century ; an Arab tale in 
modern prose with the porcelain-like miniatures of eighteenth- 
century France; the scholarly discussion of an outmoded 
piece of verse. 

Of the three, Fables of sop is best at the first glance, and 
proves to be the most valuable. Sir Roger L’Estrange was 
an English writer and journalist of the seventeenth century. 
This reprint is a selection of his chief work, and it consists of 
twenty-four very short pieces, thumped out with Morals of 
L’Estrange’s own invention, for which one has to turn the page. 
Their seriousness recalls Sir Philip Sidney’s reference to Aisop, 
“‘ whose pretty allegories stealing under the formal tales of 
beasts makes many, more beastly than beasts, begin to hear the 
sound of virtue from those dumb speakers.” ‘The translation 
is racy and vigorous : 

As a Cock was turning up a Dunghill, he spy’d a Diamond. 
Well (says he to himself) this sparkling foolery now to a Lapidary 
in my place, would have been the making of him ; but as to any 
Use or Purpose of mine, a Barley-Corn had been worth forty on’t. 
But the chief charm of the book is in the etchings of 

Gheeraerts, a Dutch painter born about 1520. For the most 
part they are reprinted from copies in the British Museum. 
They are a genuine discovery, and if all of them are as good as 
the examples in this book, they should become the standard 
illustration of ASsop. The spirit of those fabulous creatures, 


the lion, the fox, the horse and so on, is caught perfectly— 
they are grave and humanised to some extent, but they succeed, 
as so few illustrations of the kind do, in representing animals 
which are both lifelike and, one imagines, at the point of speech. 
The reproduction is excellent. : 

Three Gifts is rather spoilt by Sir Frank Swettenham’ 
translation, which abounds in platitude and twentieth-century 
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BERNARD 
SHAW’: 


GREAT 
BOOK 


“THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S 
GUIDE TO SOCIALISM 
AND CAPITALISM ” 


= 








ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOKS 





All the following works are lavishly illustrated and all 
are eminently suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


ICTURE BOOKS., There are some exquisite 

little booklets in this series issued by the Victoria 

and Albert Museum. They are ideal small 

gifts which have the special merit of being 
very cheap. Over 30 titles including : Dolls and Dolls’ 
Houses; Glass, Lace, Miniatures, Persian Pottery, 
Silver Spoons, Chinese Pottery, English Chimney- 
pieces, Tables, Chairs, Roman Alphabets, etc. Each 
has 20 full- -page plates. 6d. (7d.). They are an ideal 
form of “ Christmas card.” 





A 





| 


ONDON. Three volumes of the Monumental 
Survey of London by the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments are available. Vol. L., 
Westminster Abbey, 21s. (21s. ‘od.); Vol. II., 
West London, 2Is. (21s. 9d.); Vol. III., Roman 
London, just published. New views of London’s 
origins with a wealth of illustrations never before 
collected into one volume, 18s. (18s. gd.). “ Of 
first-class importance . . . unsurpassed in scholar- 
ship.”"—Daily Telegraph. The pages of illustrations 
alone make these expert surveys of fascinating interest. 


THIRD 
LARGE IMPRESSION 


With a wrapper in colour 
by 
ERIC KENNINGTON 


All prices are net and those in brackets include postage. 





H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


TTT 











LAER MA TBAT 





LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. = 
EDINBURGH: 120 George St. MANCHESTER: York St. 500 PP- 15/ net. = 
CARDIFF: 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegall = 

Square, W DOR 
Or through any bookseller. 283 








ESTREETS Co Ny ST apie 
anime — = = 
[~ 36 *K 10 X 5 inches. 


GIFT BOOKS 


444144 COMPACT GUINEA LIBRARY OF 
BRBEE: STANDARD AUTHORS 

a44t4a Thirty-Two Volumes - - Price £1-1-0 each 

| SEER BEL: HANDSOMELY BOUND IN FULL MOROCCO 












































ee Br at HEAVILY GOLD TOOLED AND GILT EDGES 
eee ae LIST OF TITLES. 
| eS Dy Se Imitation of Christ. POMC occecocccecssive Charles O’Malley. 
AAT oe PUGTEN, Jo. occcsccsoses Emma. BOE evsccicccscnese Peter Simple. ° 
SESE . B re Mansfield Park. Mrrrorp, M. R. ...... Our Village. 
. Se Borrow, G. ....0...0... LAVENgTO. errr eT 
as Os Se Oe Es 2 RENE, C n.ccccoscces Villette. Proctor, A. ...........Legends and Lyrics. 
Sa Bos & ENGR, De. oc cciecssceos Journal of the Plague Year. Ramsay, DEAN ........ Scottish Life and Character 
BS Bee & & DUNNE, Bi... ..ccesccieces Black Tulip. Reaves, C.. ..........:0:..53ara Cash. 
Bi i be 5 5 ELIOT, G. ..........00--Scenes of Clerical Life. Rosins0on, E. ........+. White Friars. 
ME csssecisccsossan Faust (Two Parts) a Seer Wild Olives and Ethics. 
Rak HH me BOUT Boe: \osscccccescons Tales, Poems, and Sketches, ~C*«C ewes Seven Lamps. 
=. eS SS * HAWTHORNE, N. ...... House of Seven Gables —§-_ fgg cae ce nee eeee Two Paths, etc. 
a4 tt i; Hazurrt, W. ........... Table Talk. SHERIDAN, R. B, ..0006 Dramatic Works, 
+ 2y B= Hotmes, O. W. ...... Professor. Tuacxeray, W. M. .Four Georges, etc. 
Seek & os Kincs.ey, C. ........Two Years Ago. Taertere, A. ......0:2 Barchester Towers. 
| oe GF be Be & & Kincsvey, H. .........Ravenshoe. a ees Compleat Angler. 
i i me ee Be he S Kincston, W. H. G. Peter the Whaler. Went; GS. ccesscseseces Natural History of Selborne. 





MAHOGANY BOOKCASE FREE 
| A Complete Library for 32 Guineas. 
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MUSINGS OF AN OLD 
SHIKARI 


Reflections on Life and Sport in Pa le India by 

Colonel A. I. R. GLasFurp, C.M.G., D.S.O., author of 

“Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle.”  Illus- 

trated from photographs and drawings by the author. 
18s. net. 


LIFE UNDER THE SOVIETS 


By ALEXANDER WIcKSTEED. With a foreword by 

Beatrice Wess (Mrs. Sripney WEsB). 6s. net. 

The author has lived for the last five years in Moscow and 

here gives a plain, straightforward account based on fact and 

personal observation of how the Communist doctrine is working 
out in terms of everyday life. 


THE SOLENT AND THE 
SOUTHERN WATERS 


By H. Aker Tripp (“Leigh Hoe’), author of 

““Shoalwater and Fairway,” “ Suffolk Sea Borders.” 

I]lustrated in monochrome and line by the author. 
8s. 6d. net. 

An exploration of the coast line of the Isle of Wight and the 


mainland shore from Bognor to Bournemouth and Swanage 
by the well known artist and yachtsman. 


ANTONIN DVORAK 


By KaAREL HOFFMEISTER. 


Edited, with a foreword, 
by Rosa NEwMARCH. 


With portrait frontispiece. 
6s. net. 


A full biographical study and a detailed analysis of the 
composer’s works, 


THE WORLD WITHOUT 
AND THE WORLD WITHIN 


First and Second Series. 


By THEODORA THOMPSON, author of 
the Bough,” etc. 


“ Underneath 
6s. net cach volume. 


“TI feel sure that many bereaved and other serious people 
will appreciate this collection of extracts, welded together as 
they are with considerable skill into a coherent whole. The 
thoughts of the best thinkers have here been collected with 
remarkable insight, sympathy and industry, and I have no 
hesitation in commending this earnest and thoughtful book.” 
—Sirk OLIVE® LoDGr, 


The Latest Fiction, 75. 6d. net. 


JOSHUA’S VISION 


By Witu1AM J. Locke. 


* Mr. Locke can tell a story better than most men, and in his 
latest, he is well up to his own standard.”—Sunday Times. 


THE LADDER OF FOLLY 


By Murer Hine. 


This is the first novel by Muriel Hine since ‘‘ The Hurcotts,” 
which was published nearly two years ago and which created 
a record in sales for this author, 


By F. E. Mitts Youne. 
** The Immovable Flame ’ illustrates again the quiet artistry 
of Miss Mills Young’s method, and still more particularly her 
determined refusal to make concessions to easy sentimentality. 
It is only when one reflects upon her stories—this one, like its 
predecessors—that one realises that there is a glow of life and 
passion under their strict and even seemingly cold veracity. 
There is in them an abiding satisfaction absent from much 
more showy fiction.”— Morning Post, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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reflections. No doubt it was difficult to decide on a style which 
would completely suit the poem Tangu et Félime, written in 
1780 by ** M. de la Harpe de Académie Frangaise,”” and perhaps 
the poem was not worth translating at all. Certainly this prose 
version of a typical Arab story is flat and obvious, and one 
relies chiefly on the illustrations, reproduced in colour from the 
original edition, for the wonder and daintiness that ought to be 
in the tale. 

The Dunciad of To-day is venomous, hard-kicking satire on the 
popular poets of the 1820's. It begins with a joint evocation 
of the spirit of Dulness and of Byron, the triton among minnows, 
The poems, songs, dramas and epics, written about Greece in 
imitation of Byron, are scathingly denounced : 

Dulness, like a ditch-fed toad, 
Crawls sickening on, where Genius points the road ! 
The versifiers are all mentioned by name, and some of the best 
lines are purely personal and not satire at all: 
HEMANS! How noble sounds that name succinct ! 
And why not Mrs.? Is the word extinct ? 
* * * 


And who is ROSE ?—the sleekest of old men. 

In a mass of forgotten names one notices, beside the two 
mentioned above, Montgomery, ‘ L.E.L.” (“a suburban 
Sappho’), Barry Cornwall, and Sheridan Knowles. The 
poem was published in a periodical, the Star Chamber; and 
Mr. Michael Sadleir argues persuasively that the anonymous 
author was Benjamin Disraeli, who was twenty years old at 
the time and was mixed up with several newspaper failures. 
The evidence is contained for the most part in the poem (some 
of the phrases were repeated afterwards in Disraeli’s novels), 
and it seems likely enough that he wrote The Modern 
Dunciad as well as other contributions which appeared in the 
Star Chamber. The second part of the book, The Modern sop, 
is a series of dull and rather sententious comments on politics, 
disguised as fables. 


FOR THE YOUNG 


The flow of books for the young of all ages is fuller this 
season than in any previous year, and consequently the task of 
picking out those that may be commended as fresh and distine- 
tive is not easy. Perhaps the most attractive (though not 
necessarily, of course, to children) is The Treasure Cave, an 
anthology of prose and verse from living writers. Mr. Arthur 
Rackham’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) makes 
a companion to his Rip Van Winkle. M. Dulac has done a set 
of charming pictures, largely in bright green, for A Fairy Garland, 
fairy tales from the Old French (Cassell. 15s.). Miss Eleanor 
“arjeon now occupies a place very near the highest in juvenile 
appreciation. Her Mighty Men (Blackwell. 5s.) is a selec- 
tion of the world’s heroic stories, from Troy to Waterloo, 
retold with the right simplicity, and in An Alphabet of Magic 
(Medici Society. 6s.) her rhymes are beautifully linked with 
the drawings of Margaret Tarrant. Polichinelle is a delightful 
selection of old French nursery songs (Oxford. 7s. 6d.), 
translated (with the French alongside) and _ illustrated by 
J.R.Monsell. With this may go Looking Out for Jimmie 
(Dent. 5s.), which has amusing drawings by Willy Pogany to 
accompany the delicate verses of Helen H. Flanders—a very 
happy partnership. The Very Thing is a volume of “ read- 
out-able rhymes,” with woodcuts by Elizabeth Rivers (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 6s.), and in Why Not? (Knopf. 5s.) Mr. Tony 
Jackson tells some “* curly tales ’” of more sophisticated humour. 

We give below a selection of school and other stories for boys 
and girls, the majority of which continue to be turned out 
year by year with a faithfulness to type not surpassed in any 
other branch of popular fiction. Here and there we may come 
upon examples that depart refreshingly from the pattern. One 
such is The Twins Make Good, by Mary Baldwin (Chambers. 
3s. 6d.), the story of a schoolgirl of fourteen, on the heroic scale, 
a marvellous young person who accomplishes all her exploits with 
superlative ease. 

STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

Tue Hanpsome Branpvons. Katharine Tynan. Blackie. 
3s. 6d. 

Cousins tn Devon. Amy le Feuvre. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Heap-Girt or THE CHaLet Scoot. E. M. Brent-Dyer 
Chambers. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Upper Fiery 1n COMMAND. 
Univ. Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tue New Hovse-Caprain. 
Press. 5s. 


Winifred Darch. Oxford 


D. Fairlie Bruce. Oxford Univ. 















































ANSON’S VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


A new edition with prefatory notes by 
G. S. LAIRD CLOWES 


With all the original plates and charts and numerous 
additional illustrations hitherto unpublished. 


“Worthy of its handsome setting.”—Times. 


“ Altogether admirable in its format, scholarship and 
illustrations . . . a splendidly produced and most 
interesting book . . . a bibliographical treasure of the 
future.’—Daily Mail. 31s. 6d. net. 


Only 750 Copies for Sale in the British Empire 


“as 


A WANDERER’S WAY 
CHARLES E. RAVEN 


Canon of Liverpool and Chaplain to the King. 


“Uncommonly interesting and outspoken . a 

psychological and religious document of real importance.” 

—Times Lit. Supp. 

“Extremely frank, sincere and intimate. . . . A 

remarkable blend of enthusiasm and broad-visioned common- 
sense.’"—Nation and Atheneum. 


“Absolute honesty . . . absence of ranting senti- 
mentality . . . literary ability.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLAND AT WORSHIP 
VISCOUNT SANDON M.P. 


“Will be welcome to thousands.”—Evening Standard. 


“His comments on current questions have a freshness 
which belongs to a layman.”—Times Lit. Supp. 5s. net. 


"Os 


BIG GAME SHOOTING 
FRANTZ ROSENBERG 


Medium 8vo. 32 illustrations. 25s, net. 
“Interesting as much for its descriptions and character- 
sketches as for the hunting.”—New Statesman. 


“A most practical book full of illustrations . . . and 
reminiscences told with a modest charm,”—Field. 





MARTIN HOPKINSON 
23 SOHO SQUARE 
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MACDONALD 


THE WHITE CROW 


‘Detective fiction at its best.’’—Star. 

‘* Criticism is silenced by the uncanny virtuosity of 
THE WHITE CROW—a mystery deeper than 
THE RASP.’’—Mrs. M. A. Hamilton in a Radio Review 
from 2L0. 


CROFTS 


THE SEA MYSTERY 


By the Man who wrote THE CASK. 


* Such thoroughness and such ingenuity of plot, combined 
with scrupulous disclosure of all clues to the reader, are 
found in no other writer of detective stories.” —Daily Mail. 


G.p.H.o Mc. COLE 


SUPT. WILSON’S HOLIDAY 


** Admirably devised and written, . . there is an oppor- 
tunity for excellence in light literature, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cole achieve it.”—Gerald Gould in The Observer. 
** This is an uncommonly good detective story.” 
—Daily News. 


EVERTON 
THE HAMMERof DOOM 
A. FIELDING 


Seceseselace 





THE CLUNY PROBLEM 


An Inspector Pointer detective story, in which British 
and French investigators combine to solve a knotty problem. 


RALPH RODD 


WITHOUT JUDGE OR JURY 


* Ralph Rodd has the knack of making his readers believe 
in his romancing; . . . he has developed an interesting 
situation in a masterly way.’”’—Star. 


THE VELVET HAND 


MORE MADAME STOREY MYSTERIES. 


In which the woman sleuth of the Underworld brings more 
desperate criminals to justice. 


HULBERT FOOTNER | 


x COLLINS xm 
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| Noel Douglas 
Books 
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The Art of Making a Perfect 
: Husband 








By A HUSBAND. 
5s. net. 
SOME PRESS COMMENTS. 
‘All the frankness of Ovid and more than his sensibility 


suave wit = allows no reader a loophole of escape 
fre vn his thrusts.”-—Daily Express. 





$SHSHS5SSHSSSSSSSSOOOOM HOSOSOOSD 


>| ‘I have not read a ‘more quotable and amusing book for 

4 years a subtle, satirical, and shrewd book that will 

>| cause husbands to chuckle and wives who read it—except the 

® perfect wives—to be annoyed.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

> 

> 

: Star Turns 

D4 By A. H. KOBER. 

4 Translated from the German by G. J. RENIER. 

4 Fully Illustrated by Menpoza. &s. 6d. net. 

> “He has a light touch and has produced a book which is rs 
> fascinating reading and a valuable contribution to social 

4 history.”—Public Opinion. 

4 ‘ ry 
4 e| 
’ Comment from the Countryside 

4 By S. L. BENSUSAN. ? 
4 Illustrated in hali-tone. 10s. 6d. net. 


The author of “ Village Idylls” gives us a further volume 4 
> of his inimitable sketches of those old-world Essex folk he 
4 has taught us to love. 


‘One of the best books produced this season 
of fine humour and insight.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Seventeenth Noel Douglas Replica 
THE DEFENCE OF POESIE. 


4 

4 

> 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 r 
‘ By SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. ‘ 
4 F P salbe o as ~ 4 
4 5s. net. Limited Edition £1 5s. » 
4 

>| 

‘ 
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>| 

>| 
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IVrite for List of the Earlier Volumes. > 

No one who treasures the first edition of a classic for its 4 
literary, historical, or wxsthetic content, and for nothing else, r 
vill want to go farther than one of these replicas 4 
4 

4 

4 


for his 
satisfaction.’”—Manchester Guardian, 


The Ormond Poets 


4 
\ charming series of Anthologies in F’cap 8vo. 64 pp. ¢ 

















rs Cloth 2s, net. Vellum Paper ls. net. r 
D4 Edited by G. D. H. and M. I. COLE. > 
4 Four New Volumes Just Ready. @ 
‘ KEATS BURNS ‘ 
> MARVELL SURREY & WYATT e 
4 Write for List of the Earlier Volumes. o 
4 ‘There remains nothing but praise for the skill and taste 4 
4 with which editors and publishers have done their work. e 
; —Saturday Review. > 
e ° 4 
*| The Foundations of Modern 
- 
, China ? 
. By T’ANG LEANG-LI. > 
4 12s. 6d. net. > 
> “Remarkable because it is written with impartiality, wide 4 
> le rit and clarity. id 
> The whole book deserves close attention.” ; , 
rs —Birmingham Mail. r4 
b An invaluable book for the ; 
D4 Student of Economics : 
'?e . e e —— 4 
|} Modern Capitalism—its Origin 
se 
and Evolution : 
4 By Prof. HENRI SEE. , 
4 12s. 6d. net. a 4 
> The famous author of “ Economic and Social Con- 4 
» ditions in France during the 18th Century ” here traces ° 
‘ the evolution of Capitalism from its beginnings in the 4 
> Ancient World to the present day. ry 
'? 4 
>| J . 
3 Health Services and the Public & 
4 By STELLA CHURCHILL, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 4 
>| DF st» Bne.C. > 
> 7s. 6d. net. 4 
> ‘An admirable summary—not merely a statement of facts, 4 
4 but a considered statement of the case for reforms.” 4 
>| -Daily News. > 
4 4 
4 
4 NOEL 38 GT. ORMOND , 
y;} DOUGLAS STREET, W.C.1 [@ 
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THe KENGARTH Brownies. Doris Pocock. Nisbet. 


3s. 6d. 
{XPELLED FROM St. MADERN’s. [. M. Channon. Nisbet. 
3s. 6d. 
THe Fourru Form ar Bevertey. J. L. Herbertson. 
Collins. 5s. 
Tue ABBEY ScuooL. Elsie J. Oxenham. Collins. 6s. 


STORIES FOR BOYS 

THREE Boy Scouts IN AFRICA. R. BD. 
ham. 6s. 

THREE ARABIAN NIGUTS. |: Se ® 
7s. 6d. 

Rivat ScHoots at SCHOONER Bay. R. A. 
Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 

WELL TRACKED: A Srory OF A SHIPYARD. 
Bourne. Oxford Univ. Press. 2s. 6d. 

Wat tHe Fox. Captain G. A. Hope. Oxford Univ. Press, 
3s. 6d. 

HALSEY IN THE West INprEs. Halsey Fuller. Putnam. 6s. 

An ENG.LIsH Bowman. Edgar Pickering. Blackie. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Luck oF THE BerTRAMS. Escott Lynn. Chambers. 5s, 


Douglas. Put- 
Katribah.  Seribner. 


H. Goodyear. 


Lawrence R. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Helen Sempson. Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. Winn & Mapam Rarn. Paul de Musset. Blackie. 
Is. 6d. 


Mum BupGer. 


YESTERDAY AND LONG AGo. Stephen 
6s. 


Tue GOLDEN Staircase. Chosen by Louey Chisholm. New 
Edition. Jack. 10s. 6d. 


YounG PEGGY IN TOYLAND. Archibald Marshall. Illustrated 
by Mabel Lucy Attwell. Collins. 5s. 

TALES OF Toytown. S. G. Hulme Beaman. Oxford Univ. 
Press. 5s. 

Marytary. H. B. Creswell. Oxford Univ. Press. 

Patry Wuo BELIEVED IN Farries. 
Dent. 5s. 6d. 


ANCIENT AND MoOpERN Do.Lis. Gwen White. Black. 


Southwold. Collins. 


Ss. 
Dearmer MacCormac. 


5s. 


INSTRUCTION. 

There are not many books that come under this heading. 
Excepting the histories, their interest is chiefly mechanical. 
Even My Picture Book of Life-Boats, which is adventure for 
quite small children, is illustrated with a large number of photo- 
graphs. The Book of the Countryside, too, has excellent 
photographs, and can be recommended for boys or girls. 

Our WONDERFUL UNIVERSE. A. C. Chant. Harrap. is. 

From THEN Titi Now. C. H. K. Marten and E. H. Carter. 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

More Boys anp Girts or History. R. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 

THE Boy’s Book or THE Moror-Cycie. 
Univ. Press. 5s. 

STORIES OF ENGINEERING AND 
Warne. 7s. 6d. 

My Picrure Book or Lire-Boars. Ward, Lock. 1s. 6d. 

Tur Book or tur Countrysipe. F. M. & L. T. Duncai. 
Collins. 6s. 


and E. Power. 
J. Harrison. Oxford 


ADVENTURE. KE. Cressy. 


ANNUALS. 
CoLuNns’ ToppLES ANNUAL. Collins. 3s. 6d. 
CoLuins’ CuBS AND Brownies’ ANNUAL. Collins. 
Tor AND Tim ANNUAL. Collins. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Oxrorp ANNUAL FOR CHILDREN. Oxford Univ. Press. 53: 
BLACKIE’s CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. Blackie. 5s. 
COLLINS’ CHILDRENS’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 
Ture GRAND Book FoR CHILDREN. Oxford Univ. Press. 45> 
Co.Lurs’ Girt Guipes’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 
CoLuins’ SCHOOLGIRLS’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 
THE SCHOOLGIRLS’ ANNUAL. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. 
Our Giris’ ANNUAL. R.T.S. 7s. 6d. 
Tue GRAND Book ror Girts. Oxford Univ. Press. 5s. _ 
Tue Oxrorp ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Oxford Univ. Press. > 


Ds. 


CoLuins’ ADVENTURE ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 
Co.urns’ Boy Scouts’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 


Tne Oxrorp ANNUAL FOR Scouts. Oxford Univ. Pres» 
3s. 6d. 
ScHOOLBOYS’ Ho.tipay Book. Collins. 5s. 


CoLuins’ ScHOOLBOYS’ ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 


EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR Boys. R.T.S. 7s. 6d. 
Ture SCHOOLBOY’s ANNUAL. R.T.S. 3s. 6d. 
Buiackie’s Boys’ ANNUAL. Blackie. 5s. 

THE CyHILDREN’s Hour ANNUAL. Partridge. 3s. 6d. 
CoLutns’ PAINTING ANNUAL. Collins. 6s. 

Couns’ Zoo AND ANIMAL ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 
Couiurns’ Rartway ANNUAL. Collins. 5s. 
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THE BEST GIFT IS THE RIGHT BOOK 


For Riviera lovers: 


THE COAST OF PLEASURE. By Grant 


Richards. Tells you all that other travel 

books leave out. 10s. 6d. 

For all Book-lovers: 

THE MINDES DELIGHT: An Anthology. 

By H. Hope-Nicholson. A pleasure to look 

at and handle, and to browse in. 10s. 6d. 

For all who appreciate Satire: 

A HANDBOOK ON HANGING. By 

Charles Duff. The horrors of Capital Punish- > 

ment revealed with grisly wit. 2s. 6d. 

For those who like good novels: 

SALAD DAYS. By Theodora Benson. 

Felicity faces life. A refreshing reaction 

from post-war neuroses. 7s. 6d. 

YOLAN OF THE PLAINS. By Jerrard 

Tickell. Youth, love and blood in Buda- 

Pesth and on the great plains. 75. 6d 

For those who love good printing: 

ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. By George 

Savile, Marquis of Halifax. A beautiful 

piece of typography with woodcuts by 

Hester Sainsbury. Limited to 350 copies 21s. 
and 75 copies 42s. 

THE ART OF DINING. By Thomas 

Walker (1784-1836). An interesting reprint 

for epicures, worthily produced. 600 at 21s. 

THE POEMS OF SHANE LESLIE. Matter 

and presentation will delight. 350 copies at 15s. 

PUBLISED BY GRANT RICHARDS and HUMPHREY TOULMIN 

AT THE CAYME PRESS LIMITED, 21 SOHO SQUARE, W.1 
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& WITH A WOMAN’S UNIT IN SERBIA, & 
HAI 

iF SALONIKA AND SEBASTOPOL. ei) 
IE > s\7¢ . TEP xy >> 
R By I. EMSLIE HUTTON, M.D. IMlustrated. tall 
iz 12s. 6d. net. il 
1) ‘Anyone desiring to read a realistic story of the war-time i | 
ik work of Scottish women doctors and nurses can be recommended yoy 
ik to obtain ‘With a Woman’s Unit’. . . the book is mine hell 
1S) of information.”’—Edinburgh Evening News. | 
ny Y 
ES S| 
& MY PEOPLE THE SIOUX. 5 
Re By CHIEF STANDING BEAR. Illustrated. oI 
ES 15s. net. © 
ES A fascinating autobiography by a chief of the great Red Indi an Ke 
2) Tribe. His pictures of native Indian life are remarkably and <i) 
KE vividly drawn, while his own adventures among white men in an o> 
KY endeavour to modernise his own oeegte are of unusual interest. ia 
> \ really absorbing book without a dull page. s 
RE “One of the most interesting books 1 have read in a lon: 23 
18) time.”’---Mark van Doren in The Nation. “a! 
ra ‘A 
| 
& THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Ke 
E By ALBERT MATHIEZ, Prof. of Mod. History, 3g) 
ER Univ. of Dijon. Translated from the French of 5 
4, . : : > all 
15 CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS eI 
D ¥ 
|B _ As a record and exposition of the deep underlying causes of | 
is the Revolution and its varying phases this volume has no rival,’’ el | 
Re Sunday Tim , | 
| e} 
b | 
i A NEW WAY WITH CRIME. 5) 





3y A. FENNER BROCKWAY. 


With a Preface 
by Laurence HousMAN 


7s. 6d. net 
He has packed into his book an immense number of detailed 


suggestions for improvement .. . built round a central idea 
which stands out with bold simplicity.’.—New Leader, 


WILLIAMS & 


38 GT. ORMOND 
NORGATE, LTD. 


STREET, W.C. 1. 
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Blackie’s 


Xmas Gift Books 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. CHARMING BINDINGS. 
COLOURED WRAPPERS. 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE. 
ROME THROUGH FIVE CENTURIES. An 





Historical Survey 
from Early Times to the Beginning of the Christian Era. 5s. net. 
By T. G. CRIPPEN. 
CHRISTMAS AND C HRIS TMAS LORE. New Edition. Ilus- 
trated, 5s. net. 





NEW BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By ReAR-ADMIRAL T. 
THE GUNRUNNERS. Illustrated te 


By PERCY F. . 
A SHANGHAI ADVENTURE. Illustrated by LEO BATES. 6s. nev. 


THE JUNIOR CADET. Illustrated by ROWLAND HILDER. 5s. net. 
ON THE WINGS OF THE WIND. Tilustrated by W. E. 





JEANS. 
jE CAMERON, 6s. net. 
WESTERMAN 


WIGFULL, 
3s. 6d. net. 
ANGELA BRAZIL. 


By 
AT SCHOOL WITH RACHEL. Illustrated by W. E. WIGHTMAN. 


6s. net. 
By MICHAEL POOL! 
THE CAPTAIN OF STANNARD'S. inetzated by W. E. WiGcut- 
MAN. 5s. net. 
EVELYN SMITH 


By a 
MILLY IN THE FIFTH. Illustrated by F. E. WILEs. 5s. net. 
By JEFFREY HAVILTON. 
THE SCHOOL we a ae F. H. WARREN. 
E. E. COWPER. 
* Tilustrated by ROGER OAK. 
By RICHARD BIRD. 
THANKS TO RUGGER. Illustrated by FRANK WRIGHT. 3s. 6d. each. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
Illustrated by IF. E. HILEy. 5s. net. 
By FRANK CHARLESTON, 
SMUGGLER’S LUCK. Illustrated by KENNETH INNS. 3s. 6d. net. 


By JOY FRANCIS. 
THE GREYSTONE GIRLS. Illustrated by 


C. MATTHEWS. 
Illustrated by H. L. BAcoN. 3s. 6d. net. 


3s. 6d. net. 


CAMILLA'S CASTLE. 3s. 6d. net. 


LUCIE'S LUCK. 


STANLEY LLoyD. 
3s. 6d. net. 


By E. 
MISS HONOR’S FORM. 


The 











New Popular ‘Henty 


With Coloured Frontispiece and other Tlustrations by eminent artists. 
Large Crown 8svo. Cloth Elegant. With Coloured Wrapper. Price 
3s. 6d. net each. 

ORANGE AND GREEN. A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 


THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. 


A Story of Chitral, 
Ashanti. 


Tirah and 





By CICELY MARY BARKER. 
OLD RHYMES FOR ALL TIMES. Collected and superbly illus- 
trated in Colour and Black and White by CICELY M. BARKER. 


5s. net. 
By AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON, 
HEROIC LEGENDS. Illustrations by HELEN STRATTON. Boards, 
Ss. net; Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
By FRANK ADAMS 
THE BEAUTIFUL 


BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES, STORIES 
AND PICTURES. 
in Black and White. 

By Major C, F 

PERSIAN WONDER 
trations by 


With 84 superb Coloured Pictures and many 

10s. 6d. net. 
. MACKENZIE, C.LE. 
TALES. Adapted from the 


Persian. Lllus- 
ALLAN CARTER, 


5s. net. 











TheFour Best sAnnmali 


Everything New 


BLACKIE'S 


CHILDREN'S ANNUAL. Lavishly _ illustrated. 

5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S BOYS*' ANNUAL: School—Sport—Adventure— 

Hobbies. Liberally illustrated in Colour and Black and White. 

5s. net. 

BLACKIE’S GIRLS’ ANNUAL: School—Game—Adventure— 

Handicraft. Copiously illustrated. 5s. net. 
BLACKIE’S LITTLE ONE'S ANNUAL. 


Fully illustrated. 


3s. 6d. net. 








Illustrated List of Books suitable for presentation, post free 
on application. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 
50, Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 
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Now Complete. The New Edition of 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., & WILLIAM GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 
10 Volumes. Imp. 8vo, Cloth, £10 net; } Leather, £15 net; 
Halt Morcceo, £17 18s. net. 

Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT says: ‘I brought myself up on Chambers’s Encyclo- 


pedia, which is the best thing extant of its size. The new edition thereof is 
one of my latest joys.’ 











Chambers’s TWENTIETH 
CENTURY DICTIONARY “5 


Here is a recently received tribute :— 
Oakhurst, Midhurst, Sussex. 24th August, 1928. 

Gentlemen,—I think you will be interested to know what one who makes 
rather great demands of a dictionary thinks of yours. 

1 have recently translated a work of 40,000 words from Spanish into English 
--a highly technical treatise on the bacteriology of tuberculosis. Only twice 
had 1 to refer to a special dictionary, for your ‘‘ Twentieth Century " contained 
almost all the words I required, technical as they were. 

Before trying your Dictionary, I had sent for, on approval, one which costs 
about five times the price of yours. 1 then bought the ‘“ Twentieth Century,” 
and applied a test to both. I searched for ten rarely used technical words, all 
vt which I found in your Dicticnary; only four spocere’ in the more expensive 
publication. Further comment is o \bvious ly needles You may make whatever 
use you please of this letter 

Believe me, yours faithfully, (Sgd.) J. FREDERICK EVANS. 








A New Novel by the Author of THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. By MAURICE WALSH. 7s. 6d. net 
Brimming with Life and Love, and Laughter, and Sport in the open 
spaces. Punch says: ‘‘Mr. Walsh's secon novel has given me genuine 
entertainment. . . . Dramatio inc idents find their place in @ story whose 
characters are gloriously alive.’ 
THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. - 
By MAURICE WALSH. 3s. 6d. net 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE 
Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he has been 
having some véry happy hours over ‘‘The Key Above the Door."’ Indeed, 
I could put it more strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, rather thrilled 
that such a fine yarn should come out of the heather. I felt like a dis- 
coverer, too, as I alighted on it _by accident, and withont any anticipation 
of the treat that was in store. T am enamoured of your book, and stop to 
give you three cheers Yours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


A BETTER MAN. By ROSALINE MASSON. - 6d. net 


A feature of the story is the contrast of charfcter in the two por men. 


SCOTLAND'S HEIR: Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. 
By WINIFRED DUKE. 3s. 6d. net 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir Joun Ross, late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland: “I have just finished * ScotJand’s Heir.’ I am of 
cpinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the language.” 
THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. 
By JOHN FCSTER. 3s. 6d. 1 
This novel deals with the entrancing period of ‘‘ The Forty-Five,” and, 
as its title indicates, is full of adventure and romance. Christian World 
says: ‘A fine Stevensonian Romance.” 


A LITTLE SHIP. By the Authorof ‘ Pincher Martin.” 2S. 6d. net 
JOHN BROWN. By the Author of ‘Spud Tamson.” 2s. 6d, net 


1ONA AND SOME SATELLITES. 

By THOMAS HANNAN. 7s. 6d. net 
A charmingly written and delightfully illustrated volume. 

HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 7s. 6d. nei 
Illustrated by Warwick REYNOLDs. 

BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS: With a simple method 
of identification. By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. 7s. 6d. net 

Containing Coloured Illustrations of 139 Birds and the eggs of all 
British Bree@ing Birds. Cheap Edition. 

THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS AND 

THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. With 50 page Coloured 


Illustrations. By GARETH H. BROWNING. 10s. 6d. net 
THE CRISIS IN CAMP KEEMA. 
By ELSIE OXENHAM. 5s. net 
THE LUCK OF THE BERTRAMS. 
By ESCOTT LYNN. 5s. net 


An exciting story of the smuggling days. 
THE HEAD GIRL OF THE CHALET SCHOOL. 
By E, M. BRENT-DYER. 3s. 6d. net 
THE TWINS MAKE GOOD. By MAY BALDWIN. 3s. 6d. net 


THE HIDDEN FACE. By DAVID KER. 3s. Gd. net 
A stirring tale of the stormy days of blind King John of Bohemia. 
DONOVAN OF FORD'S: A School Story. 
By D. STAPLETON. 3s, 6d. ne: 
JACK IN THE ROCKIES. By G. B. GRINNELL. 3s, 6d. net 


WITH KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. 
By EVERETT M’NEIL. 3s. 6d. net 
WHERE THE RUSSIAN FLAG FLEW. 


By DAVID KER. 2s. 6d. net 
A Story of the Seven Years’ War. 


DIMITY GAND. By ANNE MacDONALD. 23s. 6d. net 
A charming story for younger children 
THERE’S MAGIC IN IT. By EDITH L. ELIAS, 2s. 6d. net 


Yells how the fairies came to the aid of the humans. 


MORE LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE ACTORS. is. 6d. net 








THE 


BUCK 


IN THE 


SNOW 


Poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay 


THomMAs Harpy said that one of the 
only two great things in America was 
the poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Tuts, Miss Millay’s first book of poems 

in five years, has been printed by the 

Curwen Press on “Old York Parchment ” 

paper and is sumptuously bound. It makes 

an ideal Christmas gift, and is obtainable 
everywhere at 


55. net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 35, GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. I 






































W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., London, W.1; and Edinburgh 








SEASONABLE 
BOOKS 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


Definitive edition in three volumes. I and II containing the 
Poetry; III, the Prose. Each volume has a Portrait in 
photogravure. Demy 8vo. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. per 
volume. (The volumes are sold singly.) 


By Everard Mrynetit. New and definite edition, thoroughly 

revised by the author. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 

“ Just, intimate and informing.”—New Statesman. 

“Mr. Meynell’s most adequate and competent biography.” 
—Observer. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON 


With a Biographical Note by WILFRED MEeEYNELL and a 
portrait in photograyure. Thirteenth edition. 5s. 


POEMS 


y Atice MEYNELL. With a portrait in photogravure after 
Sargent. Second complete edition. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 


ESSAYS 


By Atice Meynett. Collected from the author’s previously 
published volumes, now out of print. Imperial 8vo, with 
a frontispiece in photogravure. Cloth gilt. Third Edition. 
7s. 6d, 





BURNS, OATES & WASHBOURNE 
LIMITED 
28 Orchard Street, W.1; 
8-10 Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


EUROPE’S ONLY HOPE 


AN INTERNATIONAL VERDICT 
By FRANCES BONNET, author of “Truth: A Path to Peace.” 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 3/6 net. Postage 6d. 


This book contains CONTRIBUTIONS by MANY EMINENT 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN HISTORIANS and PUBLIC 
MEN on the INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK and PEACE. 
UNIQUE and IMPRESSIVE—Should be Read by Everyone. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—“ Should stimulate all who have the cause of 
humanity at heart.”—T.P.’s and Casseil’'s Weekly. ‘ Backed by an impressive 
body of opinion.”—-Sheffield Independent. ‘Un livre dont on. saisira le 
caractére de brilante actualité.”"—Mons. Alcide Ebray in Evolution, 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS & LIBRARIES. 
CECIL PALMER, 49 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2 

















The Books to buy for ALL your AT] 
Christmas Gifts are to be found at 


{ 
| 


A. & F. DENNY’S 


A New Illustrated Catalogue 


which includes the latest of everything, and in addition a 
complete list of the Popular Pocket Editions, 


is now ready. 











SIDGWICK and JACKSON Ltd. 


ETHEL SIDGWICK’S new novel 


THE BELLS of SHOREDITCH 
(7s. 6d. net) 








HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER’S new play 


HIS MAJESTY 


(5s. net) 





FFRIDA WOLFE’S Rhymes for Children 


THE VERY THING 


with woodcuts by Elizabeth Rivers 


(6s. net) 





LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S new poems 
THE LOVE CONCEALED 
(7s. 6d. net) 


THE BIOLOGY OF SPIDERS 
3y THEODORE H. SAVORY, M.A. 
With half-tones and illustrations in the text. 
Demy 8vo. (16s. net) 


LIFE IN INLAND WATERS 
3y KATHLEEN E. CARPENTER 











A Ci sib ts iia ait ae a: sally allied Fully illustrated. (12s. net) as 
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GIVE A BOOK 


F course, you will give Books this 
Christmas! No other present can so 
charmingly express your greetings at this 


season of goodwill. 


Just as naturally you will make your choice in 
a Bookshop of W. H. Smith & Son, or, having 
selected from the volumes reviewed in the 
New STATESMAN, you will order through the 
nearest branch of 


W.H.SMITH & SON 


12530 BRANCHES IN 
ENGLAND & WALES 
Head Office: Stranp Houser, Lonpon, W.C,. 2 


Paris] [ Brussels 
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THE RE-DISCOVERY OF SCOTLAND 


By GEORGE MALCOLM THOMSON. 


7s. 6d. net. 


It is time Scotland was re-discovered. This complaint is implicit throughout this volume, in which the best-hated man in Scotland 


follows up the onslaught he started in Calcdonia. 


The reader will not fail to appreciate this social document, valuable and surprising, 


packed with information, and barbed with a shrewd and ruthless wit. 


THE ABC OF NERVES 
By D. F. FRASER-HARRIS, M.D. 4s. 6d. net. 


An attempt to explain lucidly, for the general reader who has 
no previous knowledge, the structure, functions, and possibilities 
of the nervous system in the light of modern research. Uniform 
with the present work, Bertrand Russell's ABC of Atoms and 
ABC of Relativity, each 4s. 6d. net. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON 
By BRIAN W. DOWNS. Gs. net. 


“His study of Richardson is intelligent and full. He displays 
a sound critical insight. It is an honest and sober piece of 
craftsmanship, the best single study of Richardson that has yet 

."—Spectator. Read also Richardson's Familiar 


appea 
Letters (10s. 6d. net), edited by Brian W. Downs. 


LETTERS OF HERNANDO CORTES, 1519-26 


Edited by J. BAYARD MORRIS. 


With 8 plates and maps, 15s. net. 


These famous letters show us the conquest of Mexico seen through the eyes of its conqueror. The hazards and braveries of the 


Spanish advance take on a new reality in Cortes’s own words. 


with a romantic thrill of their own.”"—Life and Letters. 


THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN FRONTIER 


By Professor W. C. MACLEOD. 13 maps, 25s. net. 


“A story, epic and romantic. A vast amount of research has 
gone to the making of his conclusions. His book will be a 
standard work on the subject. But it is also immensely read- 
able.” —Birmingham Post. 


“Cortes's dispatches are as impressive as Cesar’s Commentaries, 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
DUC DE LAUZUN 


Translated by C. K. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. Introduction 
by RicHarp ALDINGTON. 5 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Intimate confessions of a man of forty, whose amorous adven- 
tures had taken him all over Europe and who had fought in 
the American War of Independence. “ Reveals in revolting 
detail the immoral life of French society in the late 18th 
century.”—WNorthern Echo. 


MEMOIRS OF A NUN 


By DENIS DIDEROT. Translation by FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Diderot's great novel, La Religieuse, is a psychological study of female abnormality which, considering its date, is extraordinarily 


subtle and staggeringly modern in treatment. 
leads on to the inexorable catastrophe. 


WAGES IN PRACTICE AND 
THEORY 


By J. W. F. ROWE. 12s. 6d. net. 
A detailed study of conditions during the last forty years in 
five great British industries—building, coal-mining, cotton, 


engineering, and railways—leads to important conclusions about 
wages. 


MACEDONIAN 


By Professor P. JOUGUET. 


It tells the story of an innocent girl shut up in a nunnery, whose ignorance of life 


EDEN’S STATE OF THE POOR 
Edited by A. G. L. ROGERS. 15s. net. 


This classic work on the condition of the labouring classes in 
England to the end of the 18th century is so scarce as to be 
unobtainable. The present abridgement has been prepared for 
the general reader, and the student to whom it is indispensable. 


IMPERIALISM 


With 7 plates and 4 maps, 21s. net. 


“A clear account of the little-known Hellenistic age, of the amazing adventure of Alexander, and of the rise of the great Greek 
kingdoms before the advance of Rome."—Morning Post. “His able review. Here are the known facts interpreted by an historian 
who never confuses hypothesis with fact. He gives a narrative of Alexander's campaigns notable for its lucid brevity.”—New 


Statesman. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ANALYTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By C. G. JUNG. 18s. net. 


Full of valuable material, this volume of collected papers 
further develops Jung's well-known theories, and applies them 
concretely to such subjects as Woman in Europe, Marriage, 
Poetic Art, Instinct, Education, &c. A long and significant 
essay on the Libido is also included. 


HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


By GARDNER MURPHY, Ph.D. 21s. net. 


This comprehensive work deals with the history of psychology 
in an admirable lucid manner. First, the pre-experimental 
period (17th to early 19th centuries), then the period of Mill, 
Darwin, Helmholtz, and Wundt, finally, the contemporary 
period, are critically examined. 


THE ENGLISH-AMERICAN 


By THOMAS GAGE, 1648. Edited by Professor A. P. NEWTON. 


12 plates, 15s. net. 


“ A valuable and entertaining account of travels, mainly in Mexico, by a Catholic priest who had turned Protestant. It is well worth 


its place in the delightful Broadway Travellers."—Daily News. 


“ Piety, treachery, and self-seeking were freely mixed in Gage, 


but distaste for the man does not discount the liveliness of his narrative.’—Times. 





ROUTLEDGE _. 


KEGAN PAUL 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1824 

















HEAD OFFICE: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 2 
Marine Department: 2-6 Billiter Square, London, E.C. 3 





ASSETS EXCEED £30,000,000 





Directors. 
CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Chairman 
LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, O.B.E., Deputy-Chairman 
Str IAN HEATHCOAT AMoRY, BarT., C.B.E. C. SHtRREFF H’LTON. 





THE VISCOUNT BEARSTED, M.C. EDWARD RALPHE Douro Hoare. 
FREDERICK CAVENDISH BENTINCK. R. M. HoLitanp-MartTIn, C.B. 

ALFRED FOWELL BuxTON. Davip LANDALE. 

JoHN CaTor. CoLongt WILFORD N. Lioyp, C.B., C.V.O. 
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Major GERALD M. A. ECLIs. WILLIAM HEARD SHELFORD. 

FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. ARTHUR JAMES STEWART TODD. 

THE MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON, M.P. HENRY ALEXANDER TROTTER. 


RICHARD DURANT TROTTER. 


THE ALLIANCE GRANTS INSURANCES 
OF ALL KINDS 


LIFE (with and without Profits). Assurances with Disability Benefits. 
Estate Duty Policies. Staff Assurance and Pension Schemes. Group 
Life Assurances. Children’s Deferred Assurances and Educational 
Endowments. Annuities. 

SINKING FUND and CAPITAL REDEMPTION. 

FIRE. MARINE. BURGLARY and THEFT. 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS: Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party, Drivers’ Risks, Lift, Plate-Glass, and Workmen’s 
Compensation, with Special Policies for Domestic Servants. 

MOTOR CAR, MOTOR CYCLE. 

FIDELITY GUARANTEE. LIVE STOCK. 

BOILER and MACHINERY INSURANCE and INSPECTION. 





COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES fer BUILDINGS or CONTENTS ef DWELLING HOUSES 





The Company 1s Empowered to act as 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application to the Company. 
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FIRE. 
ACCIDENT. 
MARINE. 


£12,9338,3438 


CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. 
MOTOR CARS. 
BOILERS and ENGINES. 


Chief Administration - - 7 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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is previded by many official publications issued by His Majesty's Stationery O ffice. 
Periodicals Reports and Returns 
HE BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL. [NousTRyY AND TRADE. Aseries of pioneer surveys 


Weekly news of Trade Openings, Fairs and Exhibitions, of the chief factors in Great Britain s economic life, in six 
Treaties, Tariffs and Customs Regulations. Trade Statistics volumes (29s. 6d.', have been issued by the “ Balfour ” Com- 
and other topical and authoritative articles. The preliminary mittee on Industry and Trade. The tinal Report, containing 
Census of Production Returns have been issued as Supplements. recommendations, will be ready shortly. 

308. per annum, post free. Specimen copy post free, 


VERSEAS TRADE REPORTS. Supply com- PUBLIC FINANCE. Full statements of the Public 
prehensive | information on economic, financial and Income and Expenditure of Great Britain are published by 
industrial conditions in other countries. These complete H.M.S.O. The Finance Accounts of the U.K., 1927-28, °s. 
— for exporters are issued by the Department of Overseas (2s. .d.\. E penditure on Public Social Services, 3d. (4d.). 
rade. Some 40-50 reports are issued each year. £3 per } 
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annum, post free. 
HE MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The Monthly Journal on labour questions—wages, 
hours, cost of living, strikes, unemployment, etc.—fully 
illustrated with statistical tables. 7s. a year, post free. 

Specimen numer post free. 


TATISTICS. Statistics contained in Government Publi- 
cations illuminate most current social and economic problems. 
The Guide to Current Official Statistics, constructed on avery 
novel, labour saving plan, is a complete guide to a vast statis- 
tical library. 1927 Issue 1s. (1s. ¢d.'. 1928 ready shortly. 
Quite indispensable to all who use facts expressed numerically. 


Accounts of Local Government Expenditure also available. 


TATISTICAL ABSTRACT. Figures on every 

aspect of national life—Population, Social, Civil and Industrial 
conditions, Defence, i inance, Transport, Trade, Agriculture, 
etc.—are given in the new volume, now ready, for the years 
1913-27. 6s. 6d. (7s.). 


NDUSTRIAL FATIGUE. The Reports of the 

Industrial Fatigue Research Board ha e notable reactions 
on the welfare and comfort of workers and on the pro ts 
of employers. No. 44: The Physique of women in 
Industry. §s. (5s. 2d.). 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


All prices are net. 


EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. MANCHESTER: York Street. 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Prices in brackets include postage. 


CARDIFF: 1 St, Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST: 15 Donegall Square W 
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NATIONAL FINANCE 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


FINANCIAL YEAR 1928-29, April 1 to Dec. 31, 1928. 





£ £ 
Expenditure -. 574,339,612 | Revenue... -+ 436,560,462 
Amount borrowed... 134,026,462 
Decrease in balances 8,752,688 
574,339,612 Total .. -- 574,839,612 


Estimates (New Basis), 1928-29. 

£ £ 
Expenditure -- 676,581,000 | Revenue... .. *756,083,000 
Sinking fund -- 65,000,000 
Surplus .. -. 14,502,000 


756,083,000 756,083,000 
* Includes £13,200,000 from Currency Notes Assets. 





SEL¥-BALANCING REVENUE and EXPENDITURE. 





£ 
Post Office .. ee — we wa on om 57,814,000 
Road Fund .. ra ae pe ie ae ee 21,300,000 
78,614,000 


The surplus of £4,239,000 for 1927-28 is carried forward. 


S a result of the “* simplified ’’ process of presenting the 
National Accounts inaugurated by Mr. Churchill 
with the last budget, some intricate mathematical 

calculations are now necessary in order to arrive at a concrete 
idea of the relative positions at the end of 1928 and twelve 
months previously. On close examination, it appears that 
revenue is down by just under £8} millions, and expendi- 
ture by £21 millions, reducing the deficit by £12} millions as 
compared with the position a year ago. Sinking fund 
payments, however, have been withheld to the tune of £11} 
millions, a circumstance which almost wholly nullifies the 
apparent improvement disclosed above. Prominent features 
of the accounts are the increases of nearly £2 millions in the 
het receipts of the Post Office (a point which will, no doubt, 
be avidly seized upon by the “ penny post ” protagonists), 
the decline of £26 millions in income-tax and super-tax 
Teceipts and a gain of £5} millions in death duties. Once 
again the millionaires have come to the aid of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

If the budget estimates are to be fulfilled, £315 millions of 
revenue must be secured in the final quarter, with expendi- 
ture at £166 millions. At this stage, it is impossible to make 
any sort of guess in respect to the actual outcome, and it 
seems a pity that our ingenious Chancellor should not be 
able to improve the present method in the direction of 
spreading the revenue more evenly over the year, thereby 
avoiding a system which has the disadvantage, not only of 
tendering any estimate of the final outcome a mere specula- 
tion until virtually the closing days of the financial year, but 
of calling upon the country to meet one-half of its taxation 
obligation in the last quarter. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


(Million £.) 
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24 p.c. and 2} | 


p.c. Consols 5738| 800; 300; 800; 800; 300; 300; 300; 300 
Other Funded 


Debt os 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Term. Annui- 
ties a 30; 20 14 13 13 12 12 12 12 
4 p.c. Consoli- 
dated Loan —{j— — _ — 166| 207) 204| 204 
8} p.c. Con- 
version Loan | — —- 666; 709; 760} 740| 852| 832] 832 
4} p.c. Conver- 
sion Loan — a oa 210; 211) 211) 211; 221) 221 
384 p.c. War 
Stock | — 63| 63) 63) 68; 63; 42) —j| — 
44 p.c. War 
Stock oe | — 13 13 13 13 18 13 13 13 
4 p.c. and 5 
p.c.War Stk. | — {2,047 |2,166 |2,052 |2,109 |2,154 |2,154 |2,253 |2,253 
National War 
Bonds -- | — 41,509} 820] 778) 706) 556/ 430) 194; 111 
4 p.c. Funding 
Loan -- | — | 409] 896) 394) 390) 889; 889) 385) 385 
4 p.c. Victory 
Bonds -» | — | 860] 314) 803; 292] 277] 277| 261] 261 
Treasury 
Bonds ee _ oo 457| 499| 482) 454) 518) 675| 773 
Exchequer 


Bonds ie 20; 823; 150 15 15 15 15 16 16 
National Sav- 


ings Certs... 267| 366) 369| 3875] 872) 870) 362; 360 


Other Debt* — {1,306 1,128 |1,124 1,111 |1,103 |1,103 | 1,097 |1,094 
American 
Loan (Anglo- 
French) .. 51}; — — _— —_ — —_— 


Treasury Bills 15/1,107; 588; 576] 565/ 599) 651/ 527) 788 
Temporary 


Advances .. 1} 243; 186) 167) 189) 117) 174; 162 28 





654 |8,033 |7,641 |7,598 |7,558 |7,555 |7,732 |7,528 |7,665 





Other Capital 
Liabilities .. 57 46 66 68 75 98; 100; 103; 103 


Total Liabili- 
ties.. a 711 |8,079 - 7,666 |7,633 — 7,832 |7,631 |7,768 
| 









































* Includes debt to American Government. 


MATURING GOVERNMENT ISSUES 


£ 
Jan. 28th, 1920, 3 p.c. Exchequer Bonds os a 15,640,000 
May 15th, 1930, 54 p.c. Treasury Bonds oa -- 134,741,018 
April 15th, 1932, 44 p.c. Treasury Bonds ae oe 121,265,764 
April 15th, 1931-3, 4 p.c. Treasury Bonds ee oe 64,585,500 
Feb. Ist, 1929-34, 44 p.c. Treasury Bonds (‘“* F "’) sie 99,607,052 
Feb. Ist, 1929-34, 44 p.c. Treasury Bonds (*‘ G”’) ne 65,000,000 


In addition to the above issues, which will mature in the 
comparatively near future, the Government has the option 
of redeeming at par the 5 per cent. War Loan, of which no 
less than £2,172 millions is outstanding, in June of this 
year. There is no compulsion to do this, the final date by 
which repayment must be made being June, 1947. In view 
of the present monetary situation, it can quite safely be 
assumed that the stock will not be disturbed yet awhile. In 
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the present state of the country’s finances, there is no possi- 
bility of repayment, and the renewal of the loan will be Exchange. Parity. Dec. 31, | June 29, | Dee. 31, 
ie ‘ i 1927. 1928, 1928, 
effected by offering holders conversion into a longer-dated , 
stock on terms attractive both to the holders and the 
: fant : such en enesation,  Madstd Pts, 25.2215=£1| 28.45 | 29.52 | 99.75 
Government. The time is not yet ripe for n operation a Kr. 24.017 —£1| 1643 1644 163} 
Rome Lr. 92.46 =£1] 92} 92} 92.68 
Sofia .. Ls. 25.2215=£1| 676 6754 672 
Stockholm Kr. 18.159 =£1 18.11 18.17} 18.13 
BANKING & CURRENCY sien Sch. 34.58} =£1| 34.54 | 84.61 | 34 45 
Warsaw Zlo. 43.38 =£1] 43} 434 43% 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS Zurich Fe, 22.2215=£1| 25.28 25.30 25.18 
000’s omitted. Buenos Aires 47.58d. =Peso 48 $d. 47%d. 47 £.d. 
~~ ) Monte Video [51d. =Peso 51d. 504d. Ht 
; Rio de Janeiro | 16d. = Milreis 533d. Sd. 5d. 
Circula- eit, Percent- Valparaiso Pesos 40=£1 89.35 39.60 89.64 
‘ tion (ex- pong age of Yokohama 24.58d. =Yen 23d. 224d. 22d 
Coin | cluding | De- | ,tiesin Reserve Singapore Doll 284d 273d 1 
Date. and 8 : Banking] Reserve. ee yh hoe $d. id. 27 xd. 
; Bank | posits. to Shanghai per Tael 314d. 82 %d. 314d. 
Bullion. el Depart- : 3 
Post anon Lia- Hong Kong .. per Dollar 243d. 248d. 24°54. 
Bills). F bilities. Bombay = 18d. = Rupee 183d. 17}d. 8 ki. 
1927 ¢ £ ¢ £ ¢ French rate stabilised at 124.21 to £1, June 25th, 1928, 
Jan. 26th.. | 151,345| 137,049] 116,611| 100,371| 34,045 | 29.2 Greek rate stabilised at 875 dr. to £1, May 12th, 1928. 
Feb. 23rd.. | 150,148! 136,604 116,312| 101,216] 33,294] 28.6 
Mar. 30th.. | 150,548| 137,952| 130,446| 116,392] 32,346 | 24.7 u 
Apr. 27th.. | 154,163] 137,515] 108,817] 90,095| 36,398 | 33.4 BANKING RESULTS 
May 25th.. | 152,540] 135,859] 118,115| 99,438] 36,431 | 30.8 . 
June 20th | 152°118| 137,976| 126,908| 110.971| 33.801 | 26.7 The following table represents the aggregate balance-sheet 
July 27th.. | 151,804] 187,958| 113,350] 97,849] 33,596 | 27.6 figures, as at December 31st last, of the five largest banking 
Aug. 3Ist.. | 151,239] 187,449] 115,349] 100,086] 33,541 | 29.0 institutions of the country (Midland. Llovds . 
Sept. 28th | 151,092] 136,505| 123,234| 117,245| 34,387 | 27.8 a y (} . tiie Westminster, 
Oct. 26th.. | 151,811] 135,773] 111,811| 93,688| 35,788 | 32.0 Barclays and National Provincial). For purposes of com- 
Nov. 30th | 149,918| 136,905) 113,554| 98,630) 32,762 | 28.9 parison, the corresponding details of a year ago are also 
Dec. 28th.. | 152,409} 138,711| 138,537] 123,028] 33,447 | 24.1 - q 
1928 £ £ £ £ £ given : 
Jan. 25th.. | 156,208] 134,640] 115,233] 92,022} 41,318 | 35.8 
Feb. 29th.. | 157,250] 135,349] 108,647] 85,270| 41,650 | 38.3 * Bite Wien” 
Mar. 28th.. | 158,130| 135,409] 111,883] 87,702| 42,471 | 37.9 Se Et Ge ™ Big ie. 
Apr. 25th.. | 160,467] 134,743] 112,795| 84,997| 45,473 | 40.3 —_— 
May 30th.. | 162,902) 135,985] 111,852} 82,952) 46,668 41.7 
June 27th | 172,287| 136,256| 129,466| 91,647| 55,781 | 43.0 Dec., 1927. | June, 1928. | Dec., 1928. 
July 25th.. | 176,020} 136,016] 118,375] 76,697| 59,755 | 50.4 
Aug. 29th.. | 175,867] 135,441| 114,532] 72,584| 60,176 | 52.5 ; 
Sept. 26th | 173,205] 134,494] 113,436| 73,259] 58,460 | 51.5 Capital paid up £63,183,840 | £63,754,352 | £63,901,010 
Oct. 31st .. | 164,920] 134,502] 117,656| 85,185| 50,168 | 42.6 Reserve .. ee 51,715,371 | 52,335,883 | 62,482,541 
Nov. 28th | 159,846] 367,001} 121,017] 85,981| 52,845 | 43.6 Acceptances, etc. .. 118,194,008 | 136,889,229 | 205,758,415 
Dec. 26th.. | 154,067} 338,243] 119,970} 112,083) 25,824 21.5 Cash .* a 208,147,890 | 181,146,508 | 207,679,321 
Ratio to deposits 13.0% 11.4% 12.5% 
With other banks 62,381,918 69,543,241 65,865,248 
. Atcall  .. - 138,511,339 | 124,762,881 | 139,223,474 
THE RULING BANK RATES Total cash items .. 409,041,149 | 375,452,630 | 412,768,043 
: Ratio to deposits 25.5% 23.5% 24.8% 
Bank Rate. When Bank Rate. When Discounts... .. 209,714,661 | 223,582,610 | 281,062,019 
Per cent. altered. - Percent. Altered. Ratio to deposits 13.1% 14.0% 13.9% 
London 54 Feb. 7th, 1929 || Madrid 54 Dec. 19th, 1928 — savestments 204,373,484 | 191.816.196 | 208.938 245 
Amsterdam 44 Oct. 12th, 1927 || Moscow 8 April 7th, 1927 Ratio to deposits 12.89 12.0% 12.59, 
Athens 9 Dec. 2nd, 1928 || N.Y. Fed. R. 5 July 12th, 1928 ties te alten eniee 24,553.11 4 | 24.102.039 | 24,949,801 
Batavia 4 July 20th, 1926 || Oslo 54 Mar. 26th, 1928 Advances 839,923,722 853,791 122 869,448,952 
Belgrade 6 July 26th, 1921 || Paris 34 Jan. 19th, 1928 Ratio to deposits 52.5%, 53.6% 52.29 
Berlin 64 Jan., 1929 || Prague 5 Mar. 7th, 1927 Suenniese 29,160,602 | 81.150.490 } 31 444,819 
Bombay 6 June 21st, 1928 || Pretoria 54 Jan. 9th, 1928 a yes Sore oe : 
Brussels 4 June 30th, 1928 || Reval 74 Jan. 2nd, 1928 
ae ty peng per —_ oe _ aan ned The deposits of the five banks together total £1,666,226,703, 
udapes ct. st, 19% ome une 25th, = im 
Calcutta 6 June 2ist, 1928 || Sofia 9 Dec. 15th, 1928 8S compared with £1,595,300,798 at June 80th last 
—— 7 am ‘ 1924 are $} a me 1928 and £1,604,142,787 at December 31st, 1927. Their total 
Copenhagen 5 une 23rd, 1927 witzerlan 3 ct. 22nd, 1925 . : 
Danzig 6 June 2lst, 1927 || Tokio 5.48 Oct. 18th, 1927 assets have increased during 1928 from £1,842,501,948 to 
Helsingfors 7 Nov. 15th, 1928 || Valparaiso 84 — £1,993,775,144. 
Kovno 7 Feb. 8th, 1925 || Vienna 64 Aug. 24th, 1927 . : - . snstitutions 
 asieem 8 July 26th, 1926 || Warsaw 8 May 18th, 1927 The manner in which the leading banking instituti 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS 








have been able to enhance their reserves during the last 
few years of depression in the basic industries is a tribute 
to the inherent strength of these organisations. During 
1928 each of the “ big five.” with the exception of Barclays, 
reported increased earnings, partly due, no doubt, to the 
activity on the Stock Exchange. In the case of Barclays, 
although net profits were slightly lower at £2,301,000 against 
£2,306,000, the gross earnings were actually £190,000 higher 
on the twelve months, the decline in the net receipts being 
due to a rise in the expenses. In each case, the annual 


dividend has been maintained at the levels which have now 
been in force for some years. The Barclays and Midland 
distributions absorbed 72} per cent. of the year’s earnings: 
Lloyds 78 per cent., the National Provincial 81 per cent., 
and the Westminster only 68 per cent. It will be gathered 

















, Dec. 
Exchange. Parity. —— 1, — a 
On LONDON : 

New York $4.8665=£1 4.88%; 4.87%) 4.85} 
Montreal $4.8665=£1 4.89 4.8843 4.864 
Paris Fe. 124.21 =£1)} 124 124.15 124.03 
Brussels Belga35 =£1 34.90 34.91} 34.88} 
Berlin Mk. 20,429 =£1 20.46 20.402 20.383 
Amsterdam .. | Fl. 12,107 =£1/ 12.08 12.10$ | 12.074 
Athens Dr. 375 =£1)| 366} 375 375 
Belgrade Din, 25.2215=£1 | 2764 277 275; 
Bucharest Lei 813 =£1| 7924 795 8084 
Budapest P, 27.82 =£1| 27.91} | 27.963} | 27.85 
Constantinople | Pr. 110.693 =£1]| 940 9574 985 
Oslo -. | Kr. 18.159 =£1 18.33} 18.21} 18.19} 
Helsingfors Mk. 193.23 =£1/ 193.9 193} 192; 
Lisbon Ese. 1=53.287d. 24d. 24d. 23d. 


from this that the process of annual additions to reserves 
has been continued. 
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NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 
The following table is taken from that compiled by the 
statistical department of the Midland Bank, and gives 
comparative figures of the extent of new capital emissions 
during the past ten years : 


Geographical Distribution of New Capital Issues in the United 
Kingdom, 1919-1928. 


(000’s omitted.) 








Yeas. United India and = owed Foreign Total 
Kingdom.}| Ceylon. Seentelen, Countries.| Overseas. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1919 ee 187,670 1,454 28,882 19,535 49,871 
% of total 79.0 0.6 12.2 8.2 21.0 
1920 ° $24,552 8,514 87,059 19,086 59,659 
» % of total 84.5 0.9 9.6 5.0 15.5 
1921 ee 100,073 | 29,563 61,268 24,891 115,722 
% of total 46.4) 13.7 28.4 11.5 53.6 
1922 oe 100,469 | 36,118 89,399 59,683 | 135,200 
% of total 42.6 15.4 16.7 25.3 57.4 
192 ° 67,584 | 25,391 62,186 48,599 | 136,176 
% of total 33.2 12.5 30.5 23.8 66.8 
° 89,323 2,610 70,892 60,721 | 184,223 
% of total 39.9 1.2 31.7 27.2 60.1 
1925 ° 132,099 3,426 53,978 30,394 87,798 
% of total 60.1 1.6 24.5 13.8 39.9 
1926 ° 140,862 2,061 49,949 60,394 | 112,404 
% of total 55.6 0.8 19.7 23.9 44.44 
1927 ° 176,043 1,363 86,381 50,927 | 138,671 
% of total 65.9 0.4 27.4 16.2 44.1 
ee 219,135 7,748 78,362 57,274 | 143,384 
% of total 60.5 ee 21.6 15.8 39.5 


























The exceptional activity of the stock markets during 1928 
has been reflected in the substantial growth in the volume 
of new capital issues. The total for the past year comes to 
£362} millions, which is less than £22 millions below the 
1920 figure. In this comparison, moreover, it is important 
to note that the level of wholesale prices was approximately 
twice as high in the earlier year. 

As usual, the bulk of the money raised on the London 
market has been on behalf of miscellaneous commercial and 
industrial concerns. The appeals under this heading cover 
almost every conceivable purpose—from the ubiquitous 
gramophone and record manufacturing enterprises to under- 
takings formed with a view to exploiting all kinds of new 
inventions. With the aid of extensive advertising cam- 
paigns initiated prior to the date of issue, the bulk of these 
offers has been successfully placed with the public. While 
the development of new industries in itself is a very laudable 
object, it is to be feared that the primary object of some of 
these new flotations has been to market shares, rather than to 
exploit the commercial possibilities of the various patents 
acquired. It goes without saying that, in many cases of this 
sort, the public will be left to “ carry the baby.” 

One of the most significant features of the past year’s 
activity in the new issue market was the capital raised on 
behalf of investment trust companies. According to figures 
compiled by the Economist, investment trust issues have 
shown substantial expansion during the past six years, the 
actual comparisons being given below : 


INVESTMENT TRUST CaptTaL IssUEs. 
(000’s omitted.) 








Offers coming under this heading reached the substantia] 
proportion of almost 10 per cent. of the total capital issues 
of the year, and twice the total London borrowings of either 
foreign Governments or local Corporations. There are, 
of course, obvious reasons for the popularity among the 
investing public of the well-managed investment trusts. 
Experience has shown that the “ wholesale” scheme of 
investment available to this type of company—as opposed 
to the “retail” purchases of the individual—minimises 
the risks of loss that must be faced by the company or indi- 
vidual whose money is placed in any one country or industry. 
It is only necessary to glance at the records—and the current 
quotations of the various ordinary stocks—of the well 
managed old companies in this group, to realise the success 
that can follow a judicious “ spreading ” policy, and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that a wide circle of investors is 
perfectly willing to give first-class directorates a “ blank 
cheque ” whenever they appeal for more money. 

The growth of these investment trusts does not, as at 
first sight might appear, increase the demand for investments, 
because, in the main, they merely gather up various sums 
which would otherwise be invested separately; but there is 
this difference, that, whereas the individual investor practi- 
cally never goes in for underwriting or syndicate participa- 
tions, the investment trust does both. The growth of these 
institutions, therefore, may result in keener competition 
for underwriting, and may lead to a small number of people 
determining in advance the fate of a new issue. A probable 
result of the growth of investment trusts will, however, 
be a concentrated demand for certain investments which 
appeal greatly to the type of mind controlling those institu- 
tions. Argentine rails are an example, and there is little 
doubt that the steady rise that has occurred in these during 
the past few months is due to investment trust purchases. 


STOCK AND SHARE PRICES 

















Price Price Price 
Dec. 30th,|June 29th,| Dec. 31st 
1927. 1928. 1928. 
Consols 553 55} 56} 
3} per cent. Conversion Loan 773, 78} 79 
5 per cent. War Loan 101 & 101% 102? 
London County Council 3 per “cent. 64} 65} 65} 
Southern Rly. 5 per cent. Pref... 934 923 93? 
Great Western Rly. Ord. 97} 91 81 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Ord. 214 208 244 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Ord.. 108} 103} 108 
Gas, Light and Coke Ord. 944 19/-* 18/6 
County of London Elec. 28/6 81/9 44/6 
Westminster Bank (£20 shares, £5 
paid) = ae oa £19} £20 £20) 
Vickers Ord. (6/8) 12/- 11/10} 12/10 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Ord. 

(2)) .. 87/3 89/9 38/- 
Cunard Steamship Ord. (£1) 26/3 81/- 32/6 
Peninsular and Oriental Def, 248 240 60/- * 
Courtaulds (£1) 156/3 92/-f 96/3 
Bass, Ratcliffe and Gretton Ord. (£1) 66'6 72/- 75/- 
Distillers Company Ord. (£1) 60/3 73/6 75/6 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. (£1) .. 101/6 115/- 181/44 
Lipton Ord. (£1). pa 14/6 11/- 6/3 
Shell Transport Ord. (£1) 88/9 103/- 117/6 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. (£1) 84/1} 28,6 23/103 
Crown Mines Ord. (£1) 70/74 63/9 67/6 
Rubber Trust Ord. (£1) ‘ a 43/- 83/- 34/3 
Commercial) Union Assce. Ord. 

(£2 10s. shares, 30s. paid). . £26% £28? £28} 



































* Dealings commenced in stock of £1 denomination, as against £100 
1923. 1924. 1925. 1926, 1927. 1928. previously. 
7 ¢ Capital doubled during year by issue of free bonus shares. 

. y ; vi . Co > 
Ordinary... | 3,651 | 8,204 | 7,808 | 14,287 | 12,142 | 23,276 Food for thought is provided by the Stock Exchange 
Dference 17 20 1,669 771 1,014 2,284 events of the past year, for almost unexampled activity in 

bentures 962 sat 1,322 802 | 1,793 | 5,890 the industrial section has been maintained during a period 

4,630 8,314 10,799 15,310 14,949 31,450 in which stagnation marked the condition of many of the 
country’s basic industries. 


It is merely axiomatic to say 
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that depression in trade releases funds for investment that 
would otherwise be employed in industry, but any explana- 
tion of the causes of the 1928 “* boom ” must embrace some- 
thing more than the hackneyed theory, if it is to sound at all 
convincing. The sections embracing textiles, and iron, coal, 
and steel shares have been neglected, and activity has been 
mainly confined to specialised groups, mainly of the “luxury” 
type. In general, it can be said that the buyers of indus- 
trial shares have exercised discrimination in the sense that the 
groups singled out for particular support embrace companies 
which are undoubtedly doing a good business at the present 
time—such as breweries, tobaccos, matches, electrical 
engineering and commercial motor companies. Without 
attempting to analyse the basic influences which have led 
to the enormous giowth in the Stock Exchange business, 
we think that one of the root causes is that the 
burden of taxation makes the investor of to-day search 
more than ever after “ capital appreciation ” in preference 
to immediate income. These endeavours have compelled 
him to “ anticipate ” rather than “ await” events. That is to 
say, where any particular company gives the definite promise 
of showing increasing earnings, he is prepared to pay more 
for the shares of any such company than the current rate of 
profits actually warrants. Put in another way, there is 
now far more disposition to discount the future. Nothing 
could explain the point more than the statement that it is 
almost impossible to-day to secure more than 5 per cent. 
from a first-class industrial ordinary share, while yields of 
from 8 to 4 per cent. on the basis of current dividends are 
quite common. 

American influences are now playing an important part in 
shaping the prices of many of the leading British industrial 
issues. Already more than 80 London stocks are quoted on 
the Wall Street “curb” market, and the list is steadily 
growing. The substantial rises in such shares as Marconi, 
Mond Nickel (now International Nickel of Canada), Ford 
(England), Columbia Graphophone and General Electric, 
Bwana M’Kubwa, N’Changa, and other Rhodesian copper 
ventures, can be directly attributed to American support. 
The atmosphere at the moment is such that the mere mention 
that a particular share is likely to be listed in New York is 
sufficient to raise the market price materially. There is, 
however, a strict limit to the capacity of the purse of the 
Yankee speculator (difficult as this may be to believe) and 
there may be another tale to tell when the fashion changes. 
Less than a year ago, for instance, American support raised 
the price of British Celanese 10s. shares to nearly £7, whereas 
they are now little more than a sovereign. There was also, 
I recollect, a Yankee gamble in Canadian Marconi a few 
months ago which lifted them to £6, or nearly four times the 
current quotation. The rise in the Bank Rate to 5} per 
cent. has checked speculation for the moment, although it is 
gilt-edged issues which feel this most. New York is rapidly 
becoming the dominating factor in both our money and 
stock markets. 


“ 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


New York: January 25, 1929. 

HE outstanding feature in the United States remains 

| the continued great activity and the almost un- 

interrupted rising tendency of the stock market. 

While it is undoubted that the rise is a natural reflection of 

the great and growing wealth of the country, many believe 

that the appreciation in prices has gone far, and wonder if 

and where further moneys can be secured to sustain a 
further upward movement. 

Business trends are favourable; 1929 has opened with 

trade and industry engaged actively and at a profitable 





rate. Productive capacity is sufficiently expanded in most 
industries to satisfy any likely increased demand without 
the necessity of addition. It is even said that productive 
capacity is over-expanded, but in any case, as indicated by 
their balance sheet, all our major concerns are more than 
fully provided with working capital. The collapse in 1920 
was followed by a period of extreme caution and recon- 
struction during which the companies put their house in 
order and their financial position on a safe basis. This was 
completed by 1924, when working capitals were adequate 
to the needs and all debts well secured. Since then, thanks 
to growing general prosperity both in the U.S.A. and 
abroad, the good concerns have not only been able to repay 
their indebtedness, increase their productive capacity and 
outlets, but they have almost generally retained a very large 
part of their greatly increased earnings in liquid form. 
Working capital in a great many concerns is much above 
possible requirements and earnings can now be distributed. 
This period has now begun as indicated by a general 
tendency to distribute higher dividends and other benefits 
for stockholders. It follows that surplus money can be 
more profitably employed by investment in stocks than in 
business, an adequate reason for a further rise in securities, 

Bank deposits in the U.S.A. show large gains. The de- 
posits of the most important banks alone (those with deposits 
of $75,000,000 or more) stood at the end of last year 
at $17,611 millions, which was an increase of about $2,300 
millions, or of over 13 per cent. The American people’s 
earning power is estimated at $100,000 millions, of which 
about 10 per cent., namely, some $10,000 millions, is 
generally reserved for investment, while the income from 
stocks and bonds investments was estimated last year as 
$8,430 millions, an amount which is continually increasing. 
In my opinion these figures indicate that there is plenty of 
further money available to finance a further upward 
movement. 

Business reports show that the steel industry is in 
excellent position both as regards production and new 
orders. The automobile industry is producing at a higher 
percentage figure than customary at this season of the year. 
There were produced last year 4,600,000 automobiles and 
trucks. 

Railroad traffics are on the increase. The consumption 
of electricity and gas shows record figures. Copper, in spite 
of u rise in the price of the metal, is in growing demand, due 
partly to the electrification of important parts of the 
Pennsylvania and New York Central Railroads, for which 
preliminary work alone requires an increasing amount of 
copper. The value of agricultural products was 5 per cent. 
higher during 1928 over 1927, and in consequence the mail 
order houses, fertiliser companies, and makers of agri- 
cultural implements report good and increasing business. 

The oil situation is at the moment again disturbed by an 
over-production in California, which has caused a lowering 
of oil prices. It is as yet too early to judge whether this 
lowering of prices is due to seasonal influences, the present 
being the time of year when, particularly, gasoline require- 
ments are at the lowest point. It must, however, be 
remembered that crude oil, compared with last year’s price, 
is now quoted about 28c. per barrel higher and gasoline 
about 2c. per gallon. The earnings of the petroleum 
companies during the last half of 1928, and probably during 
the first half of the present year at least, will therefore 
show a decided improvement. 

Illustrative of the satisfactory state of business are the 
figures of the foreign trade in 1928. Exports showed an 
excess of $1,040 million over imports, against an excess of 
$680 million in 1927, or an increase of $360 million in the 
favourable trade balance. In connection with this huge 
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Banking Service for Foreign Trade 


three banking offices in London, each of which is 


Te: Guaranty Trust Company of New York maintains 


fully equipped to afford a personal, business and 
international banking service. 


The Bank’s wide knowledge of markets abroad, obtained 
direct through its own offices, is placed at the disposal of 
clients engaged in foreign trade. 


The management at any of the London Offices will be glad to explain 
the Bank's facilities in detail and to confer with you on your foreign 
banking and trade problems. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


An International Bank 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus: $90,000,000 


Total Assets : $1,000,000,000 


32 LOMBARD STREET.E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


LIVERPOOL : PARIS : BRUSSELS 


Bush House, Aldwyeh, W.C.2 
: HAVRE ANTWERP : NEW YORK 




















WHERE SHALL 1 PUT MY SAVINGS? 


The convenience of a Deposit Account 
but twice the Interest 


Absolute security, power to with- 
draw your money quickly, and, at 
the same time, a first class return in 
interest — these can be yours if you 
invest your savings in the 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd Co-operative Investment 


- Trusts. 


All money lent to the Trusts is 
spread over no less than 700 differ- 
ent investments in 37 different 
countries — funds are so widely 
distributed that safety is ensured. 
In this way these Trusts place the 
small man in the favoured position 
ef the wealthy investor who can 


9st 24D gw 53RD 


ae 


Capital exceeds 
42,500,000 
CHAIRMAN : 

Alderman A. Emil 
Davies, L.C.C. 
DIRECTORS: 

Alderman A. Emil 

Davies, L.C.C, 
(Chairman) 
Ernest Martin, 
F.C.LS. 
(Managing Director) 
Sir D. Drummond 
Fraser, K.B E. 

F. W. Cruttenden, 
SL13. 
Ernest A. Davies. 


obtain a good yield with safety 
because his capital is large enough 
to be split up. 

Already more than 30,000 small in- 
vestors have pooled their resources in 
these Trusts. For £5 you can buy a 
Withdrawable Preference Share. It 
pays 5 / and if held for certain periods 
54%. Interest is paid over even the 
shortest period and you can always 
withdraw your money quickly. For 
every £5 Preference Share issued 
the Trusts holds £20 worth ef im- 
vestments. Explore this matter. Fill 
in and post the enquiry form sew. 


“The Big Company for the Small Man” 





Please send me com- 
plete information about 
your Trusts, including NAME 


USE THIS ENQUIRY FORM 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, 





LONDON, £.C.2 





new booklet “ see In- 


vestments in One.” ADDRESS 
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favourable trade balance it seems paradoxical that $392 
million of gold exports should have taken place last year, 
particularly so in view of the very high interest rates ruling 
here far above those ruling in the countries to which this 
gold went. There is no doubt that the outflow of gold has 
been encouraged, if not forced, by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. The object aimed at, the stabilisation of 
the finances of Europe, has now been attained; and 
it seems probable that during the current year there 
will be witnessed a return flow of gold to the United 
States, which must inevitably bring rapid relief to our credit 
situation. 

The outstanding “ novelty ” in securities has been Aviation 
and Investment Trust stocks. The former indicates the 
growing interest in flying in this country. Many of these 
issues are, of course, pure speculations, but there are several 
amongst the pioneers and the finance companies, such as 
National Aviation, which have a sound basis and responsible 
sponsorship. There were in existence at the end of last 
year investment trusts representing $1,500 million capital, 
a very substantial sum when it is remembered that this form 
of securities issue was started here less than two years ago. 
This month of January to date there have been brought 
out over $800 million of these trusts, subscribed for with 
avidity and dealt in at substantial premiums over the issue 
price. The older investment trust stocks sell in most cases 
at several times the issue price. Fortunately for the market 
these stocks have to be taken up and paid for; they are not 
accepted for collateral on loans, and therefore the inevitable 
correction of these excesses should not have a more than 
temporary effect on the general tendency. 

N. L. B. TwEEDIE. 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
ANADA is getting into its stride. 

The development in the past year has been of 
the most encouraging and constructive kind. 1928 
finished the fourth year of good crops. It also saw the 
greatest development in its mining resources that it has 
yet seen. Further large development in water power has 
taken place, and many hundreds of thousands of horse power 


are in course of development. The country has 50,000,000. 


hydro horse power capable of being developed, and there is 
at present something less than 5,000,000 developed. This 
compares with 236,000 horse power in 1901. 

It is not only, however, in its natural resources that Canada 
has been making such marked progress. Its manufactured 
production has gone ahead apace, and is still increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

The area devoted to field crops increased by 300 per cent. 
from 1901 to 1927, ¢.e., it increased from 18,763,000 acres to 
56,200,000 acres in 1927. The value of the crops increased 
by over 400 per cent., namely, from $237,600,000 to 
$1,136,000,000. Capital invested by manufacturers grew 
from $447,000,000 in 1901 to well over $4,000,000,000 in 
1927. While the value of the production increased almost 
proportionately. 

In foreign trade the country has been forging ahead, and 
this year has been the largest they have ever had. One 
unfortunate point is that while we are the largest customers 
of the United States, who are right alongside of us, they do 
not purchase from us anything like the proportion they 
should. There is a very general opinion expressed that we 
should so regulate our tariffs that we will buy from those who 
buy more from us. The McKenna tariffs instituted by 
Reginald McKenna have increased greatly the manufacture 
of automobiles in Canada by American companies for 
shipment to other parts of the British Empire. 


The deposits in our Chartered Banks grew from 
$222,000,000 in 1901 to $1,400,000,000 in 1927; while 
the life insurance in force has advanced steadily from 
$463,700,000 to $5,044,000,000. 

Annual reports now being published justify the optimism 
expressed during the year with regard to business, and the 
prices of stocks on the market are not too high to warrant 
holding. 

This has all been accomplished with a very meagre increase 
in population. Our population from 1921 to 1928 has hardly 
represented much more than the natural increase in popula- 
tion. There are very definite signs at the present time that 
immigration will soon be flowing into the country as it did 
just before the war. 

The country has overcome to a great extent the difficulties 
placed upon it by the war, and it seems now as though 
nothing will stop it. Many observers contend that when 
Canada once gets over 10,000,000 population there will be 
nothing to stop it. At present it has not quite reached that 
number. The country offers opportunities equal to, or 
excelling, any country in the world. Its hydro-electric 
system, stretching through the country, even into the rural 
districts, gives comfort and conveniences that 25 years 
ago were not enjoyed in the cities. The educational facili- 
ties offered in the country are excelled by none. The trans- 
portation by motor cars is of the most convenient kind. 
One can travel many thousands of miles without getting 
off concrete roads. It is expected that it will soon be possible 
to travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific through Canada on 
Canadian roads. At present the road is broken where it is 
necessary to go south into the United States around Lake 
Superior. Apart from that, one can travel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific by automobile on Canadian-made roads. 

Attractions for tourists are not overlooked in the general 
business scheme of the country. The United States, with 
its enormous population, composed mainly of people who like 
to travel, furnishes a great number of tourists. The bridge 
that was placed a little over a year ago across the Niagara 
River from Buffalo to Fort Erie has had tremendous revenue, 
and the number of automobiles coming across there in one 
month went into the hundreds of thousands. There is now 
a bridge being constructed across the Detroit River— 
from Detroit to Windsor—which will be finished in a year 
or a year and a half, and it will also give more facilities to 
motorists. All this brings money into Canada, and motorists 
generally are great spenders. These opportunities are not 
overlooked in Quebec, nor in British Columbia, and attrac- 
tions offered to tourists are becoming increasingly improved. 
This, of course, would be affected by any adverse times in the 
United States, of which, however, there is no sign at the 
present time. 

Canada has some big problems to solve. At present there 
is a dispute between the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways with regard to the extension of their lines 
into the northern part of the north-west. They are 
pushing further and further north. The developments of 
the mining industry are encouraging this, and making it 
justifiable. Some think that within 25 or 50 years the 
production from Canada’s mines will equal that of its 
agriculture. 

At the beginning of 1929 the country is looking forward 
with confidence to another year of growth. Many matt 
apprehensive on account of the wave of stock speculation 
sweeping the country. Conditions in business, however, are 
absolutely sound. Any reaction will be temporary, as the 
wealth is here in field, forest and mine, and the energy of 
the people is quite equal to its tasks. Canada is the safest 
country for careful investments. C. H. BuRGEss. 
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HEAD OFFICE : LONDON, E.C. 3. PRA 
Over 1,800 Offices in England and Wales, i late 
and others in India and Burma. 
(3ist December, 1928.) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 CONQUISTADORES! 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 a2 ee 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 and their pioneer expeditions to the 
4 . ancient American civilisations. 
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The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 7 OLD BROAD $T, LON DON,EC2 
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The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
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IS YOUR INCOME SAFE ? 


Dividends have a habit of crumbling. No matter how carefully you arrange 
your investments, you can never be sure that next year will not find you worse 
off than you are to-day. Can you afford to take the risk > 


You can get a guaranteed income for life if you purchase a Canada Life 
Annuity. It is, humanly speaking, equivalent in safety to’ a Government 
pension. It cannot shrink. What you contract to get is paid you punctually. 
And you get a much larger income. 


FOR INSTANCE— 


A man of 62 who takes out a Canada Life Annuity for £1,000 gets 
a yearly income of £100 16s. 2d. A woman of 67 gets a yearly 
income of £102 Os. 10d. for the same investment. 


OVER 10", PER ANNUM 


JOther ages pro rata. on equally generous terms. You can invest any amount 
from £100. The Assets of the Canada Life Company are £33,000,000, and are 
under direct Government supervision. Write at once for full particulars to the 
Canada Life—the oldest Dominion Life Office, and the off:ce that gives the best 
value for Annuities. 


The Company also issues very attractive Life and Endowment Policies, full 
particulars of which will be sent on application. 


Write to-night (stating age) to J. R. Wandless, F.I.A. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Assets £33,000,000. 
(Established 1847.) 


xs —& St. James’s Square, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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ABBREVIATED COMPANY TITLES 
ts introduction of shares of the ‘ Sofina” to the 


London market draws attention to the fact that 

the big international electricity trusts and similar 
undertakings in which there has been so much activity 
on the European bourses are strangers to this country, 
although many of them have issued bonds in New York. 
As these bonds are usually either convertible into shares 
or have attached to them warrants which entitle the holder 
to take up shares at a certain price, the securities of these 
companies are likely to become increasingly popular across 
the Atlantic; and as they are now among the most profitable 
undertakings in the world, it is to be presumed and hoped 
that most of them will sooner or later be introduced to the 
London market. A peculiarity of these companies is that 
they are almost invariably known by a special name, generally 
made up from the initials of their full title. 

The Sofina, already mentioned, which incidentally controls 
companies of an aggregate market value of over £170 millions, 
is really the Société Financiére de Transports et d’Entreprises 
Industrielles. The use of these market names is not, of 
course, limited to electricity undertakings. A familiar 
example in this country is Fiat, the full original name of 
which was Fabbrica Italiana di Automobili (Torino) S.A., 
and Enka is the recognised name of the famous Dutch 
artificial silk undertaking, the Nederlandsche Kunstzijde- 
fabriek. 

The following is by no means a complete list, but may 
serve as a glossary of companies whose names are likely to 
become more and more known in this country : 


Société Anonyme d’Entreprise Générale de Travaux, Brussels 
(Engetra). 

Société Anonyme des Aciéries Réunies de Burbach-Eich-Dudelange, 
Luxemburg (Arbed). 

Compania Hispano Americana de Electricidad, Madrid (Chade). 

Gesellschaft fiir Elektrische Unternehmungen, Berlin (Gesfurel). 

Darmstadter und Nationalbank Kommandit Ges., Berlin (Danat). 

Hamburg-Amerikanische Packetfahrt A.-G., Germany (Hapag). 

Rheinische Elektrizitats-A.-G., Germany (Rheag). 

Universum Film A.-G., Germany (Ufa). 

Vereini Industrie Unternehmungen A.-G., Germany (Viag). 

Miihlenbau und Industrie A.-G., Germany (Miag). 

Banque pour Entreprises Electriques, Switzerland (Elektrobank). 

Société Internationale d’Energie Hydro-Electrique S.A., Belgium 
(Sidro). 

Compagnie Financiére Belge des Pétroles, Belgium (Petrolina). 

Compagnie Financiére d’Exploitations Forestiéres et d’Impregnation 
des Bois, Belgium (Forfina). 

Société Financiére des Ciments, Belgium (Cimfina). 

Société Internationale de Plantations et de Finance, Switzerland 
(Sipef). 


RUBBER 


During the past year the price of rubber fluctuated between 
extremes of Is. 8d. per lb. and 73d. per lb. The early 
months of the year progressed with the commodity fairly 
stable around the higher level, but the serenity of the market 
was rudely shattered by the Government’s inquiry into, and 
subsequent removal of, the Restriction Scheme, which had 
been in force since the end of 1922. As a result the average 
quotation for the raw material throughout the year was 
reduced to under 11d. per lb., which is the lowest figure for 
any year excepting the post-war slump period of 1921-22; 
and most estates have been hard put to it to make both 
ends meet. It is, however, satisfactory to record that a 
year of such violent upheavals ended on a much more con- 
fident note, the views of most authorities being that the 
industry has now definitely surmounted the most difficult 
of its problems. 

The period of the year has now arrived when the leading 
Mincing Lane produce brokers issue their Reviews, in which 
the events of the previous year are set out, and attempts are 
made to forecast the possibilities of the future. Already 


some half-dozen firms have ventured into print, and the 


following tables, in which the figures contained in these 
reviews are “ averaged,”’ may be of some interest : 








1928, 
Production. Consumption. 

Tons. Tons. 

British Malaya 295,000 U.S.A. sri -- 440,000 
Ceylon a ve 57,500 United Kingdom 50,000 
Dutch East Indies 227,000 Germany as oe 39,000 
Other Plantation areas 43,500 France. . aa os 88,000 
Wild Rubber . ‘ 30,000 Canada ee 80,000 
——— Japan .. ee oe 24,000 
Total 653,000 Other Countries 54,000 
Total .. -. 675,000 

1929 EstTiIMaTEs. 
Production. Consumptien. 

Tons. Tons. 

British Malaya 840,000 U.S.A. aa -. 445,000 
Ceylon oa 65,000 United Kingdom .. 55,000 
Dutch East Indies 240,000 Germany eo -» 42,000 
Other Plantations 45,000 France.. ‘ a 40,000 
Wild Rubber .. 27,000 Canada ee sie 82,000 
aa Japan .. ee ae 28,000 

Total .. 717,000 Other Countrie: ne 68,000 

Total . 710,000 


A material growth in world consumption has been the 
factor responsible for the comparatively quick recovery in 
the situation. During the past year absorption increased 
from approximately 590,000 tons to 675,000 tons, and as 
shipments, in spite of “ free ” production as from November 
Ist, and the consequent removal of accumulated Malayan 
and Ceylon stocks, reached only 660,000 tons, there was 
actually a moderate contraction in available supplies. 

There is a fairly general agreement in trade circles that 
consumption in 1929 will exceed 700,000 tons, but there is 
a wide divergence in the various production forecasts—not a 
surprising position in view of the novelty of full production, 
artificial conditions of output restriction having been in 
force for the past six years. One of the foremost figures in 
the plantation industry—Mr. H. Eric Miller, of Messrs. 
Harrisons and Crosfield—stated at the recent annual meeting 
of the United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber Plantations that 
total 1929 shipments were not likely to reach 700,000 tons, 
and that a further contraction of available supplies was 
therefore in prospect. The fulfilment of this prophecy 
would obviously result in a considerably higher quotation 
being established in the commodity market by the end of 
the year. Our own opinion is that the production and 
consumption totals will at the best balance, but at the worst 
one need not anticipate any large additions to stock. Looking 
to 1930 and beyond, however, there are distinct grounds for 
optimism. New planting during recent years has un- 
doubtedly been on a moderate scale, and no further sub- 
stantial addition to production can be anticipated for some 
time. On the other hand, there is virtually no limit to the 
possible growth in requirements, and therefore it is not 
difficult to foresee the time when all the rubber that is 
available will fetch a price far more remunerative than that 
now ruling. This being so, the attraction, from the lock-up 
point of view, of any of the shares of the good-class pro- 
ducers is patent. 


TIN 


The course of the tin market during 1928 was mainly 
downward, the price opening the year at £266 per ton and 
falling to £206 per ton by July. Despite a subsequent 
recovery, the average for the year was under £230, com- 
pared with £289 per ton in 1927, and this was the lowest 
figure since 1928. 

The following statistics are taken from last month’s issue 
of Tin, the bulletin of the Anglo-Oriental Mining Corporation : 


1928. 1927. 1926. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Total Supplies isi 159,148 139,389 129,997 
» Consumption oe .. 152,619 138,780 183,480 
»» Stocks , 12,735 7,970 6,170 
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This table provides the explanation for the fall in tin 
values, #.¢e., the substantial increase in production and con- 
sequent addition to available stocks. There are, however, 
some favourable features in the situation, the chief of which 
can be summarised as follows : 

1. Consumption is increasing in practically the same ratio 
as production, and a further increase in the requirements of 
America—the most important consumer—is expected in 1929 
in consequence of heavier automobile production. 

2. Stocks are certainly not unwieldy. 

3. Except in the case of the Malayan dredging propositions 
the bulk of the world’s tin supplies are secured by compara- 
tively old-fashioned, and therefore costly, methods. It is 
considered that a price of below £200 per ton for standard 
tin would definitely reduce productive activity. 

The investor in the share market should note that the 
Malayan dredging propositions are in a very favourable 
position, with costs in many cases of only £75 or so per ton. 
These mines would earn satisfactory dividends with the metal 
at a level unprofitable to most of their competitors, and an 
investment in this type of issue is therefore not so speculative 
a proposition as might be imagined. 

With powerful speculative influences at work, it is not 
easy to define the early outlook for the metal market, but 
it is of interest to note that the issue of 7'in from which 
the above statistics have been extracted, also contains an 
estimate of the 1929 figures, production being placed at 
166,600 tons, and consumption at 167,800 tons. 


TEA 
As in the case of rubber, the tea industry has passed 


through a vear of anxiety. At one time, bonded stocks in 
the United Kingdom were at the heaviest level on record, 


exceeding the comparative 1927 total by more than 50 
million Ibs., and common tea—always the worst sufferer 
during times of stress—was for a fair period selling at less 
than cost of production. By the close of the year the position 
had become adjusted, and a much brighter tone developed 
at the Mincing Lane auction sales. 

The course of bonded stocks of tea in the United Kingdom 
throughout the year is shown below : 


1925. 1926. 1927. 
At Ib. Ib. Ib. 
December 31 198,880,000 202,712,000 245,505,000 
1926. 1927. 1928. 
Ib. Ib. Ib. 
January 31 209,037,000 217,783,000 254,957,000 
February 29 201,408,000 211,883,000 252,704,000 
March 31 194,162,000 188,551,000 242,771,000 
April 30 178,565,000 175,080,000 223,464,000 
May 31 161,972,000 157,172,000 195,988,000 
June 30 154,751,000 144,555,000 179,214,000 
July 31 147,209,000 136,531,000 170,519,000 
August me as 156,559,000 146,631,000 179,106,000 
September 30 175,012,000 163,838,000 194,681,000 
October 31 .. 186,021,000 185,155,000 209,701,000 
November 30 195,912,000 213,808,000 224,717,000 
December 31 202,712,000 239,085,000 240,788,000 


It will be observed that the surplus stocks prevailing in 
the earlier months of the year, amounting to as much as 54} 
million lbs. at the end of March, were practically eliminated 
by December, when the excess over the previous year was 
less than 2 million lbs. A further satisfactory growth in 
consumption has been the factor responsible for the improve- 
ment in the stock position, United Kingdom consumption 
having expanded during 1928 from slightly over 416 million 
Ibs. to 423} million lbs. Other countries, apart from 
taking much heavier shipments direct from the producing 
countries, have been responsible for exports of just over 90 
million lbs. from the United Kingdom, in contrast with 85} 
million Ibs. a year ago. 

















C. H. BURGESS & CO. 


(Members of the Toronto Stock Exchange) 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS BUILDING, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 











Specialists in All Classes 
of Canadian Securities. 

















Messrs. C. H. Burgess & Co. will be pleased to 
answer any inquiries relating to Canadian Investments. 
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ONAL PROViN 
{hoe BANK 


LIMITED 

Paid-up Capital - - - - £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - - = = £9,479 416 
Deposits, &c. (3ist Dec., 1928) - £291,176,0938 








HEAD OFFICE: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,250 Offices. Agents Everywhere. 








Every description of British and Overseas Banking business 
transacted. 





ACCOUNTS OPENED FOR ALL SECTIONS OF THE 
COMMUNITY. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT: 
HOME SAFES ISSUED FREE OF CHARGE. 





Trusteeships and Executorships Undertaken. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 











LONDON & MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


BONUS DECLARED 


Annual Valuation as at 
March 24th, 1928, (2 2 0%. 








BONUS PROSPECTS 
Net interest earned on Life 
funds exceeds £5 5 0% for 
last 4 years; exceptionally 
strong valuation of assets. 





Applications invited from those in a 
position to introduce new business. 


FIRE LIFE GENERAL 





Chief Office: 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 











Turning to the position of the companies, the proportion 
of the crops sold to date—approximately 50 per cent. in the 
case of North Indian companies and about 75 per cent. by 
the Ceylon and Dutch East Indies producers—have realised 
on an average about 3d. per lb. less than that secured at the 
corresponding date a year ago. Against this there is the 
knowledge that the unmarketed portion of the outputs is 
likely to make a better showing. Allowing for this, however, 
it is doubtful whether the general level of the profits will 
come up to the 1927 standards. 

Looking back over the period of eight years that has elapsed 
since the post-war slump, it will be found that the first-class 
tea companies, with minor fluctuations, have been able to 
earn very satisfactory dividends, and from the point of view 
of a high return this type of investment is difficult to beat, 
although the substantial recovery in values that has occurred 
in recent months would apparently preclude the possibility 
of any further material capital appreciation. The market, 
very obviously, is one possessing possibilities, and the events 
of the past year fortify the impression that the best shares 
in this section are always worth acquiring when the general 


position appears to be weak, as it did in the earlier months of 
1928. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN A 
LIFE POLICY 


, 7 HEN a man decides to buy a car he does not look 
round for the cheapest car he can find, but 
usually fixes about the price he wants to pay 
and then compares the various cars available at his figure, 
noting the desirable points in each. Yet, when the same 
man decides to buy a life insurance policy he either buys 
it from the first insurance agent he meets or, if he has a 
mind to make comparisons, from the agent who quotes 
the cheapest premium. A somewhat closer analogy is the 
purchase of stock exchange securities. Nobody would buy 
the merely cheap stock, many other considerations besides 
cheapness being essential. After all, a life insurance policy, 
as well as being insurance, is the small man’s investment, 
and here, as elsewhere, cheapness is not the only criterion. 
Other considerations are of great importance, and it is 
the present purpose to refer briefly to some of them, the 
choice of class of policy being presumed settled. 

The general policy conditions vary widely between 
different offices. The main features of the conditions can 
usually be found in the office’s prospectus, but in any case 
a specimen policy will usually be supplied on application. 

The first thing to consider is the scale of surrender values. 
It is quite a common practice for policies to contain a mere 
statement of the guaranteed minimum surrender values, the 
actual values granted being considerably in excess, speci- 
mens of which are sometimes quoted in the prospectus. 
Generally speaking, of course, no one should take out a 
life policy unless he has a reasonable prospect of continuing 
it until it becomes a claim; a surrender must always entail 
a certain amount of loss. However, it is well to see that, 
if through unforeseen circumstances a surrender is unavoid- 
able, the loss will be minimised. 

The office regulations regarding loans on policies should 
be noted, as a loan on a policy is often a useful expedient 
for tiding over a period of temporary difficulty and is a 
means of avoiding the loss entailed in the surrender of a 
policy. 

Some offices issue policies by which if the assured goes 
to reside in an unhealthy climate or takes up one of certain 
occupations or engages in aviation or other specified 
hazardous pursuits, an extra premium becomes payable; 
other offices issue policies with no such restrictions, pro- 
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COMPANY MEETING 





REDEEMABLE SECURITIES AND 
GENERAL INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED. 


INVESTMENTS NEARLY DOUBLED 





INCREASED DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 





The Sixth Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Redeem- 
able Securities and General Investment Trust, Limited, 
was held on Thursday at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. 

Mr. Ernest Martin, F.C.1.S., presiding (in the absence, 
through illness, of Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C., Chairman of 
the Company), said : 

Our investments at £627,623 4s. 3d. have practically 
doubled during the year, and a full list of these is as usual 
bound up with the Report. I think you will agree that it 
carries out the principle of diversification. Our bank loans 
have not increased in the same proportion as our capital, 
being £177,469 lls. 2d. as against £114,691 4s. 7d. Net 
income has risen from £13,131 9s. 2d. to £26,249 10s. 11d., 
and permits of the maintenance of last year’s increased 
dividend rate of 7} per cent. and a slight increase in the 
carry-forward. 


Group Funps Over THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS. 


Of the making of investment trusts there seems no end. 
So far as the ordinary run of investments is concerned, these 
trusts do not compete with one another, for they represent 
the aggregation of smaller sums which presumably would 
have found their way into Stock Exchange investments 
individually; but as regards underwriting and syndicate 
participations, they do represent a new factor, and in this 
respect competition will become more severe. As _ this 
Trust, with its progeny, the First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Co-operative Investment Trusts, represents a group with 
funds of over three and a half millions, we should be able 
to hold our own in this respect, but I think some of the newly 
formed investment trusts will find it difficult to pay their 
shareholders the same rate of dividend that we are doing— 
at any rate in their early years. 


AN IDEAL INVESTMENT. 


We have still unissued a portion of our recently created 
5 per cent. Debenture Stock, which is offered at 93 free of 
stamp duty. As the authorised issue of £200,000 has behind 
it about £450,000 of share capital, this Debenture Stock 
is an ideal investment for people who like to have something 
absolutely safe, about which they need never worry. The 
yield at this price is £5 7s. 6d. per cent., and it is redeemable 
at par on 31st December, 1958, or at 102 on or after 31st 
December, 1953, on six months’ notice from the Company. 


CHANGE OF TITLE. 


Both our Preference and Ordinary shares now enjoy the 
distinction of being officially quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange, and it was to meet the wishes of the Stock Ex- 
change Committee that the title of the Trust was changed 
from Redeemable Securities Investment Trust, Ltd., to 
Redeemable Securities and General Investment Trust, Ltd. 

The Resolution approving the Report and Accounts was 
unanimously adopted and the retiring Director, Sir D. 
Drummond Fraser, K.B.E., was re-elected. 
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Just Published 


A Study of Interest Rates. 
By KARIN KOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 264 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


This book is an examination of the factors governing the rates 
of interest on different kins of loan in a modern toan market. In 
studying the «han.es in the margin between the different rates, the 
au‘ hor has analy-ed the devel pment during the af er-war boum and 
depression of the American, English and Swedish loan markets. 






































Some Economic Factors in 
Modern Life. 
By Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.E., D.Sc. 
Demy 8vo. 286 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Some Economic Factora: -theri:s—Inheritan: e—Invention— 
Indust) fal Co-ope: aif n—Amalvamat!n—Stimulus, The Measu.ement 
of Ee nemic Fa tors: Stati-tical Me h d—Human Naiue in § atistics, 

In this volume, Sir J: sinh Siamp analyses the influence upon 
modern economic life of vaiious importaat factors which have 
been practically ignured hitherto in ecunumic literature. 


Ready erly Abril. 


England and the New Gold 
Standard, 1919 to 1926. 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, Junr. 


320 pp. 11 Charts. 15s. 


An account of the Transition from the Old Gold Standard to 
the New—1919 to June 1920. Gold Reyains a World Ma ket. The 
Sreslins-D Har Exchauge fiuds tx Own Level—June 1920 1.) February 
1922. QQ ld—axs an Tustiument of Detiniion. The S:e:ling-D Har 
Exchance retlerts Una lived Problems of Reconstruc. 1 n—March 1922 
to February 1924. Gold Luflation beuius aud is che kei. The 
Sertinu-D lar Kx hanue. Marking Ly ae | 1924 to April 
1925. The ee e of the Gold “ Premium.” upland Reuins 
to the Gold Staudari. The Conflict of Opinion and Kevnomic 
Interest in :~ The New Gold Staudard. The New Guid 

gins. 
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CORPORATION LIMITED 


CAPITAL: 
AUTHORISED - - - - = = 


£2,000,000 
Subscribed and Called Up - 


£1,250,000 








President: THE RT. Hon. THE EARL OF DERBY, 
KC., P.C., G.CB. G:C.V.0. 


DIRECTORS : 

Vice-President : CHARLES LAURENT 
F. A. SZARVASY (Chairman) | LorD CHARLES MONTAGU, 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON C.V.0., D.L, 
R. O_ar HAMBRO VICOMTE DE LA PANOUSE, 
R.M.HOLLAND-MaARTIN,C.B. K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., C.B. 
S. Metz JEAN PARMENTIER 
PIERRE MIRABAUD | HENRI POUYANNE, C.B.E. 


The Bank undertakes commercial banking business 
of every description throughout the world, and is 
specially equipped to assist in the development 
of trade between Great Britain and France. 


51, LOMBARD ST. 
LONDON.E.C.5. 


Telephone - - - Royal 8941 (5 lines). 
Cable Address: *‘Angfrebank,”’ London. 
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vided the assured had no prospect or intention of doing any 
of those things at the time of taking out the policy. It 
should be noted that these latter offices reserve the right 
to define what amounts to a “ prospect” in individual 
cases and where such a prospect is considered to be existing, 
the policy is usually suitably restricted. When an intending 
policy-holder has no intention of living other than a per- 
fectly normal life, he may think it does not matter whether 
he is restricted or not from doing various abnormal things, 
but there is a possibility that his circumstances may change, 
when the limitations of a restricted policy would bear hard 
on him. 

Many offices have a clause in their policies requiring an 
extra premium if the assured serves in the army or navy 
during wartime (this is, of course, quite reasonable if he is 
a soldier or sailor at the inception of the policy), but it is 
extremely doubtful whether such a clause would ever 
become operative in a time of national emergency, and too 
much importance should not be attached to the presence 
of such a clause in a policy. 

The practice of offices regarding the period of grace 
allowed for the payment of premiums after they become 
due is practically uniform—namely, thirty days. Normally, 
if a premium remained unpaid at the end of the days of 
grace, the policy would lapse, but most policies provide for 
the continuation of the assurance, provided it has a sur- 
render value. The features of non-forfeiture clauses are 
varied, but they group around two well-defined ideas. 
When a premium is unpaid, the policy either becomes 
automatically reduced in amount to the reversionary 
equivalent of the surrender value or it is continued for the 
full sum assured for a short period, such as a year, subject 
to the deduction of the outstanding premium before any 
claim is paid. The former method has the advantage that 
the surrender value of the policy would not suffer diminu- 
tion, while under the second method it usually would. 
Further, the advantages of the second method can always 
be obtained even although the first type of clause is on 
the policy. All that is necessary is to ask for a loan on the 
policy in order to pay the premium; this should, of course, 
be done before the days of grace expire. 

Most policies contain a clause providing for their revival, 
when lapsed. A time limit—generally two years—is im- 
posed, and interest on the premiums outstanding is charged. 
Medical evidence of good health is usually required before 
revival is allowed, unless application is made in the period 
during which the policy is kept in force for the full amount 
assured by a non-forfeiture clause. 

A life policy is a contract made in good faith by the 
contracting parties, and if any misstatements have been 
made in the proposal form, the office may dispute the 
claim. Some offices insert a clause in their policies making 
them indisputable, except for fraud, after two years. Since 
the offices are not concerned to dispute claims unless there 
is a suspicion of fraud, the absence of such a clause on a 
policy would not generally be of any moment to an honest 
proposer. 

Legally a man, or his estate, may not gain by his own 
illegal acts, and, accordingly, insurance offices are pro- 
tected against suicide where the verdict is brought in as 
felo de se. Nevertheless, policies usually have a suicide 
clause which extends the protection afforded the office to 
non-felonious as well as felonious suicide. This is quite a 
reasonable protective step on the part of the office, par- 
ticularly in view of the prevalence of the “ while of un- 
sound mind” verdict, but the operation of the clause 
should be limited to a comparatively short period after 
the date of the policy and should not operate in the event 
of the policy being mortgaged or assigned. 





Sometimes a policy includes additional benefits, such as 
a double benefit in the event of fatal accident, or an annuity 
option at maturity. These benefits are, of course, valuable, 
but their cost is often very small, and too much importance 
should not be given to them when the alternative is a policy 
with another office which, while not including the particular 
extra benefit, shows up well in other particulars. 

The most important consideration, after the premium, is 
the comparison of bonus prospects, and as this presents 
considerable difficulties, it has been left to the last. The 
usual method is to compare the latest declarations of the 
offices concerned, but since an intending policy-holder’s 
interest is in the future and not in the past, this cannot be 
considered satisfactory, unless the bonus rates have been 
fairly steady for some years past. While this was generally 
the case before the war, bonuses have, since the war, been 
continuously on the up grade and there is every indication 
of this continuing. What is really required is an indication 
of the prospects of increases in the bonus rate. The offices 
themselves are chary of making any ex cathedra prophecies 
on the subject, and the public is left to draw its own con- 
clusions. The most important guides to the profit-earning 
capacity of an office are the interest rate yielded by the 
funds and the expense rate. Both of these rates are best 
considered from the point of view of progress over the past 
few years, the former upwards, it is hoped, and the latter 
downwards. The interest yield is affected by the treat- 
ment of capital appreciation and profit in the office’s balance 
sheet which should be allowed for, as also should the effect 
of the amount of new business on the expense rate. Un- 
fortunately, such considerations are usually too complicated 
for the lay mind, and some simpler guide is usually neces- 
sary. One is left with the expedient of examining the way 
in which bonuses have increased during the past five or 
six years as giving some indication of possible future move- 
ments. Although, it is feared, this method is crude, it 
certainly is better than merely using the latest bonus 
declaration. The amount of the bonus rate is, of course, 
not the only consideration. An annual declaration is 
usually better than a quinquennial declaration, because the 
larger profits are distributed practically as soon as they are 
earned and the higher rates are obtained immediately. In 
the case of compound bonuses, the effect of the compounding 
makes an annual bonus much bigger than the bonus obtained 
from five times the same rate compounded quinquennially. 
When comparing simple bonuses with compound bonuses, 
it should be remembered that, to a point, a compound 
bonus is better than a larger simple bonus rate. In general, 
while bonus comparisons are difficult unless there is a wide 
difference, the general conditions of a life policy should 
always be ascertained and examined before a policy is 
purchased. WwW. P. 














INVESTING 
MADE EASY 


ARNOLD HORE and F. W. CARTER. 


Simply written and easily understood is this 
compact little book on investing, complete with 
glossary of financial terms. 58. 


“The small investor will find the book extremely helpful."— 
Financial News. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 





DEVELOPMENT IN CARBONISATION PROCESSES 


SUCCESS OF CO-PARTNERSHIP 


SCHEME 





The ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
was held on Wedaesday, February 13th, at tne Cannon Street Hotel, 
Cannoa Street, E.C., Mr. Cnarles Carpeater, D.sc., M.1.C.E. (President 
and Joint Managing Director), in the chair. 

Tae secretary and accountant (Mr. Frank Day) having read the 
notice convening the meeting, 

Tne President said: You will have observed that while there has 
been an increase in the numoper of our consumers, tnis has been accom- 
panied by a sligat reduction in the consumption of gas. Tunis is easily 
un lerstandable waen one looks back at tne mild weather wuaicn pre- 
vailed during the latter part of tne year, ani wnicn was bound to 
affect that portion of our supply which is used for heating purposes. 
Tae past moath of January has, on the other nand, been colder tnan 
usual, so you will not be surprised to learn tnat during tuat period 
our sales increased by over ten per cent. Tne two caief loads in our 
business are taose for ligating and for heating. Tae former changes 
with the seasoas, and the latter with tne climate, anJ it is tais portion 
of our output waica adds to or reluces tne prosperity of our business. 
Now it is because of tais climatic variability tnat tne bulk of complaints 
of gas cost arises. In the ordinary way the extra gas consumption 
during Jauuary, to waich [ have referred, would have been brought 
to the user’s knowledge about the middle of April, by waich time 
there would have been left behind, and he would have forgotten, all 
indications as to what January weather was like. When he is basking 
in the warmth of April sunshine, he does not remember how the sun 
deserted him during January, and how much he was then relying upon 
the gas company for heating as well as lighting his home. He becomes 
dissatisfied, says that gas fires are too costly for his purse, and probably 
writes a curt letter to the company ordering their removal. 


MonTHLY Gas ACCOUNTS. 


Now, in order to overcome trouble of that kind we instituted nearly 
a year ago a system of monthly meter inspecting and account rendering. 
The new system has proved a great success, and although in a few 
isolated cases there are still some objections to the abolition of the 
quarter-day accounts, the great majority of our consumers have 
welcomed the change. As one of them told us—lI use his own words— 
“ The change is one of the finest the company has ever made. I can 
now keep a close check upon my gas consumption and thereby avoid 
its wasteful use."’ But, it may be argued, is not this merely sharpening 
a razor with which to cut your own throat? Nothing of the sort. 
We want a maximum of satisfied consumers, and a minimum of dis- 
satisfied ones. 

We know that if gas is used intelligently it will prove economical 
as well as convenient, and we are confident that the change in re- 
cording, to which I have referred, will prove an important contributory 
factor in bringing about an increase in the popularity of gas. This 
change of procedure would have been a costly one but for the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the modern machines, operated by female clerks, 
which are rapidly taking the place of male clerks equipped with pen 
or pencil. 

I must again testify to the sympathetic attitude of the banks to our 
Proposals, for while the making up and rendering of the accounts 
themselves was a matter easy to arrange with modern machines, 
there is no such method available to us for their collection. Fortu- 
nately, as [ said a year ago, our banking friends responded to our 
call. With the enormous increase in banking facilities which the 
progressive policy of the banks has provided, it would have been little 
short of extravagance to continue a collecting system by house to 
house calls, now so obviously out of date. Under the new arrangement 
money may be paid into our account at any of the branches of the 
Midland or Barclays Bank, in our area of supply, and while this has 
proved a great boon to our own consumers, I feel sure it will not be 
without effect in encouraging, what I will call, the banking habit 
amongst our consumers. 


Low TEMPERATURE FUEL. 


I must now shortly deal with our arrangements for the production 
of what is called low temperature coke. There is no doubt that to-day 
the public are in a more sympathetic mood to listen to suggestions 
for rendering life healthier in the Metropolis, and there is no doubt 
again that this will affect its attitude towards the movement for the 
total abolition of raw coal as fuel. There are two methods of putting 
this proposal into practice, both of which involve applying to the raw 
coal a preliminary, either partial or complete, distillation of the volatile 
and, when discharged into the air, harmful products. In the one case 
the existing grates would, generally speaking, require to be adapted 
to the fuel, whilst the other process produces a fuel adapted to the 
grates, 

The carbonising processes to which coal for these purposes is subjected 
are called respectively the high and low temperature systems. They 
Produce not only a different solid residual, such as coke in the one case, 
and such as “‘ coalite ’’ in the other, but the resultant gaseous and liquid 
Products differ widely in character. The technology of the low tem- 
perature processes differs radically from the older one, and many 
Problems of great interest are involved with their adoption. The two 
Systems which we are about to work on the large scale differ completely 


in their respective designs, and may be roughly said to represent the 
two extremes between which various modifications have been proposed 


No LonGER A GUESS BUT A SCIENCE. 


The next point to which I desire to direct your attention is that of 
repair and maintenance charges, and, for the purpose of making this 
clear, I must trouble you with a recapitulation of one or two points 
in our policy during the years following the conclusion of the war. We 
have, during the last 20 years or so, envisaged a considerable, change in 
our attitude to the process of coal carbonisation which, as you are 
aware, forms the basis of our industry. Our original problem was the 
purchase of cheap coal, and of necessity it was to the Durham field 
that we went for it. We took it as it came, and generally assumed that 
the suppliers of such large customers gave us of their best. Once 
alongside our works our main problem was to handle and stack or 
convey it to our retorts economically, carbonise it, and store for sale the 
residual coke. But some 20 years or so ago we began to realise more 
clearly that our problems were not wholly those of cheap buying and 
cheaply handling a raw material. In other words, that our process was 
not wholly a mechanical one, but in fact a chemical one, and we set 
to work to get a staff, or rather to build up one, to meet this altered 
conception of our requirements. We had this fairly established when 
war broke out. I need not dwell here upon that period, except to 
say that the Armistice found us with worn out plants, a tired out 
personnel, and our processes in a melting pot of uncertainty. During 
the succeeding decade we have not been idle, and to-day I can with 
confidence affirm that coal carbonisation is no longer a guess but_a 
science. and one we have gone a long way towards mastering. 


ASSOCIATION WITH SOUTH SUBURBAN GaAs. 


You ~/u: remember that in February, 1927, you authorised our 
association with our neighbour, the South Suburban Gas Company, 
and I am pleased to say the first fruits of this association are beginning 
to be gathered by both parties. As the report tells you, the con- 
necting main between the chief works of both undertakings has now 
been laid, and gas made from coal delivered by ship to our wharves 
in the River Thames is now available for distribution throughout a 
total area of something like two hundred square miles. The gas 
thus sold in bulk has not been included in the figures of gas sold with 
which I dealt at the commencement of my remarks. 

The report further informs you that the Capital Powers Bill 
authorised at the meeting a year ago received Royal Assent in due 
course, and by it our capital authorisation has been brought well 
up to our requirements. We shall probably make an issue in the first 
half of the year, for, as you will have noticed, our capital account is 
now overdrawn. 

The rate of dividend proposed is as last year, and the allocation to 
the Copartnership Fund of its share of surplus profits is identical 
with the previous one. The Copartnership has throughout a difficult 
period played its part in maintaining harmonious relations between 
the management and the staff. This is, and will be, all the more 
valuable since, under pressure being put upon us by the action of 
the Government and its Ministers, our attitude towards labour is 
nolens volens being changed. 

The reason for this is that each day that passes finds us up against 
a State-encouraged competition of electric energy supply. In so 
far as this was only directed to cheapening the cost of current, we 
should have no fear nor cause for complaint. But an endeavour is 
being made to build up a monopoly in the supply of heat and light, and 
force the State-aided product on all and sundry, whether or no they 
desire it. 

THE WorKERS AND HEALTH CONDITIONS. 

But I was telling vou of the reasons for the change in our attitude 
towards the employment of hand labour. We have, however, ex- 
tended our vision in another direction—namely, towards seeking and 
maintaining a higher quality in that which we employ. I feel sure 
that industry has been too often debited with the impaired health 
of its workers when the origin should be sought elsewhere. We are 
now giving to labour an oversight of a similar kind to that generally 
given to machinery. For just as to-day we need every assistance in 
improving our technical and mechanical processes, so also do we need 
to avail ourselves of every opportunity to attain increased efficiency 
in the human element by wiich it is set going, worked, and maintained. 
You may have noticed recently in the press references to the large 
increase in the number of what are called ‘‘ heart cases,’’ and, judging 
from our own experience, much more disability arises from this cause 
than the much-dreaded one of cancer. We have, fortunately, been 
able to secure the sympathetic help of one of the greatest authorities 
upon this subject—namely, Dr. J. Strickland Goodall, the eminent 
cardiologist, and with the machinery set up by him we have, through 
our own medical officers, been able to do two things. We have, on 
the one hand, been able to point out troubles and nip them in the 
bud, and, on the other, either by lightening employment or superannua- 
tion, provide alternatives to continuing at work with possible fatal 
consequences. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Chief Office: 
Oxford Street, Manchester 





ANNUAL INCOME exceeds - - £10,300,000 
ASSETS exceed - - + = + £42,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID exceed - - - £56,000,000 
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THE MAN WHO FAILS TO PROVIDE 
FOR HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN BY 
INSURANCE FAILS IN A PRIMARY DUTY. 


All kinds of policies (except Marine) are granted by the 


PEARL ASSURANCE 


Company Ltd. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. ASSETS £94,000,000 


BONUS FOR 1928 TO PARTICIPATING POLICY HOLDERS £2.6.0 per cent. 


Apply: Chief Offices, 


High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 


or any representative. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY TOWN. 
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A MYTH OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


By CHARLES WILLIAMS 
5/- net 

Perhaps the most daring, certainly 

the most successful, of modern 

attempts to render the story and 

personality of Shakespeare into 

verse. Ready in April. 





THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
By M. K. ASHBY  6/- net 
A study of rural education by an 

author with personal experience of 


teaching in country schools. 
21 March. 


ENGLISH GIRLHOOD 
AT SCHOOL 


By 
DOROTHY GARDINER 
18/- net 
A study of women’s education 
through twelve centuries. 


4 April. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF 
THE ENGLISH PARISH 
CHURCH 
By E. A. GREENING 
LAMBORNE 3/6 net 
A survey of English ecclesiastical 
architecture, with chapters on 
tombs, window glass, and carving. 
Reidy in April. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
A BIRD BOOK for the POCKET 


By EDMUND SANDARS 
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BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
Edited by J. B. WHAREY 
OXFORD poll TEXTS 


“|. . This should be the standard edition 
for many years to come...” 
Oxford Magazine 


AUSTIN DOBSON 


Some notes by ALBAN DOBSON 
12/6 net 
“|. . The book is just the sort of book 
it ought to be.” ]. C. Squire 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF GEORGE DARLEY 
By C. C. ABBOTT 
16/- net 
“. .. This book was well worth writing 
and is eminently well worth reading .. .” 
Sunday Times 


THE COMIC DRAMA, 
1700-1750 
By F. W. BATESON 
6/- net 


A study ofa little-known period in English 
theatrical history. 


THE POLITICKS 


OF LAURENCE STERNE 


By L. P. CURTIS 
10/- net 
A chapter of Sterne’s life before the 
publication of ‘‘ Tristram Shandy ’’ made him 
famous. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
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THE 
PROBLEMS, OF PEACE 
be: 8 3rd Series%10/6 net x em 

The series to which this belongs 
is gaining recognition as one of the 
most valuable offshoots to the 


League of Nations. 
Ready in March. 


DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
VOL. I. 52/6 net 

This great work will becompleted, 
as at present designed, in twenty 
volumes, the subscription price for 


which is 45 guineas. 
Ready at end of March. 


SURVEY OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS, 1928 


By 
CHARLES P. HOWLAND 
24/- net Ready in March. 


CRABB-ROBINSON’S 
LETTERS FROM 
GERMANY, 1800-1805 


Edited by EDITH J. MORLEY 
10/6 net 
A companion volume to Miss 
Morley’s much-praised “ Correspon- 
dence of Henry Crabb-Robinson 
with the Wordsworth Circle.” 
Ready in March. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
THE CONCISE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY. 






























































7/6 net OF LOUIS Revised. Reset. Rebound. 7/6 net 
FRANCOIS ROUBILIAC 
By KATHARINE ESDAILE 
“*In her own field of Renaissance sculpture enon x 
S in England she is without a rival. .” Limes ASHANTI LAW 
P THE SUMERIANS & CONSTITUTION 
, I 
By C. LEONARD MAKING By R. S. RATTRAY 
WOOLLEY 25/- net 
R ia THE FASCIST STATE weiner 9 
|- net 
By H. W. SCHNEIDER a 
] I _. the first story of the J 21/- “ ON THE ZAMBESI 
l Sumerian civilisation to be : Pes : : By R. COUPLAND 2 
| ng us by oy man = “= A serious, impartial, and heavily sae inet 
| N roca enaliargy — ” documented study of the birth, growth, “a by a skilled 
| a and conduct of Fascism. historian who can write, and 9 
| G who has insight into men’s 
migds. .." Observer 
| — —/ — 
I OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Faber & Gwyer 


* 


A SOLDIER’S DIARY 
OF THE GREAT WAR 


With an Introduction by 
Henry Williamson 


*It is an absorbing narrative,’ writes Mr. Henry 
Williamson, ‘and there must be tens of 
thousands of men who want to live again 
in those years, and will be enabled to do 
so because of the authentic details and exper- 
iences which fill the pages. This is a fragment 
of the true history of the War.’ 7s. 6d. net 


THE TRUTH BEHIND THE NEWS, 
1918-1928 
By George Seldes 


‘ He went everywhere and saw everything from 
Paris to Moscow and Bagdad, and has a great 
many good tales to tell." —The New Statesman 


* Decidedly a book we would not have missed for 
worlds. Both Publishers and author deserve our 
thanks.’—The Spectator. 18s. net 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME 


BEING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DIARY 
OF AN UNMARRIED ENGLISH LADY TO HER 
NATURAL SON 


Edited by E.R.P. 


This is the random journal intime of a lady 
of means at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Her character is revealed as that of a woman, 
clear-sighted, intelligent and ardent, with a 
love of nature and a passion for freedom 
rare in her day. 7s. 6d. net 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 


By Arthur Mayhew, C.1.£. 


‘Mr. Mayhew’s book is written out of abundant 
knowledge, especially of the earlier and obscurer 
period. His partisanship is an advantage in a 
man so honest; you know where he stands and 
respect him for it. His book fills a place empty 
hitherto.’—The Observer. 12s. 6d. net 


HUCCA’S MOOR 
A novel by 


Ruth Manning-Sanders 


The watchful critic will have noted a steady 
progress in Mrs. Manning-Sanders’ three 
previous novels. In this book he will recog- 
nise achievement that places her in the front 
rank of English novelists. 

‘A strange, stark drama, with many a passage 
of poetical beauty which will grip the reader’s 
imagination.’—The Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net 


* 


24, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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INVOCATIONS 
TO ANGELS 


by Edgell Rickword 


Poems 


‘Few living poets have a more certain command 
of technique, and he accepts nothing secondhand 
in either thought or manner.’ 


—HvUMBERT WOLFE in the The Observer 


‘He is one of the very few modern poets with 
whom the student of poetry need cultivate a more 
than nodding acquaintance; his volume is one of 
the few which a critic should go to the trouble of 
purchasing and keeping on his shelves.’ 


—New Statesman 


‘But a reviewer cannot presume with his farthing 
candle to guide a writer of that speculative 
insistency and unborrowed style. For scale of 
vision, and grim wit, and various verse, he may 
direct the reader to the masque called ‘ The Happy 
New Year’ at the end of Mr. Rickword’s novel.’ 


—E. B. in The Nation 


5s. net 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


NOVELS 


WINTER SONATA 


by Dorothy Edwards 


6s. net 


HUMOURS UNRECONCILED 


by Sherard Vines 
7s. 6d. net 


HAUNCH, PAUNCH 
AND JOWL 


by Samuel Ornitz 
7s. 6d. net (shortly) 


BROWNSTONE 
IVORY 


by Kenneth Champion Thomas 


AND 


7s. 6d. net (shorily) 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2 
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The Final Volume of 
THE 


WORLD CRISIS: 


THE AFTERMATH 


Rt. Hon. 
WINSTON S. 
CHURCHILL 


“The five volumes taken together 
comprise beyond all question the most 
comprehensive, the most accurate, the 
most readable—in short, in all respects 
the best—history of the War from the 
British standpoint that has yet been 
written or is ever likely to be written 
.... From first to last there is not 
a dull page, and there are some pages 
which might be deemed not unworthy 
of a Gibbon.” —The New Statesman 


“Mr. Churchill has finished his task— 
by far and away the greatest contribution 
to the history of the War, the only one 
which combines the gifts of the historian 
and born writer with the profound 
experiences and direct knowledge of 
one of the prime movers of events.” — 
J. M. Keynes in ‘The Nation G& 


Atheneum’ 


“This is a great book. It should be 
read by all who take an interest in 
contemporary politics. Great 
artists are none too common nowadays, 
and The Spectator is glad to salute one 
who in this twentieth century has given 
such abundant proof of authentic 
genius. —The Spectator 


2nd Large Impression 


Maps and Plans 30s. net 


1S BEDFORD ST. é 





GENERAL 


POLITICIANS AND THE WAR, Vol. 2 
The Rt. Hon. LORD BEAVERBROOK Illustrated, \0s. 6d. net 


THE LIFE OF SIR CHARLES HANBURY- 
WILLIAMS 


Ambassador at the Russian Court, 1756 (Just published) 
THE EARL OF ILCHESTER and Mrs. LANGFORD-BROOKE 
Illustrated, 21s. 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
STEPHEN GWYNN 


SAINTS AND SCHOLARS 


net 


15s. 


net 


STEPHEN GWYNN 7s. 6d. net 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 

RUSSELL THORNDIKE Illustrated, 21s. net 
TAMERLANE : The Earth Shaker 

HAROLD LAMB Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 
THE ARAB’S PLACE IN THE SUN 

RICHARD COKE Illustrated, 21s. net 


CONFUCIUS AND HIS QUEST (Just published) 
MAURICE MAGRE 5s. net 


THE POLISH CORRIDOR AND THE CONSE- 
QUENCES 
SIR ROBERT DONALD, G.B.E., LL.D. 
Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 6d. net 
LUDWIG II OF BAVARIA 
GUY de POURTALES 
THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 
A. F. HEROLD 


Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. net 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 





REEDS AND MUD 
VICENTE. BLASCO IBANEZ 
THE MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF 
NAOMI JACOB 
THE ATONING YEARS 
ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
CINDY (Just published) 
ROSE WILDER LANE 
THE REBEL PASSION 
KATHERINE BURDEKIN 
SIN AND SAND 
HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 
JILL CAME TUMBLING 
MARY BLAKER n 
THE TENTH OF MARCH (Just published) 
ELEANOR REID 
THE VANDEKKERS 
RUSSELL THORNDIKE 
CRISIS (Just published) 
CLAUDE HOUGHTON 
THE LAUGHING STRING 
H. R. HUNTSMAN 
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Two Notable Novels 





THE SUNNY WALL 


By CECILY HALLACK 


Author of “Beardless Counsellors,” 
“Candlelight Attic,” etc. 


7s. 6d. 


A book for those who are tired tales of ungallant 
people, and who would like a revival of the old 
Romance where, with accurate enough psychology, 
courage was all conquering, and where hero and 
heroine had something like heroism. Yet it is merely 
a story of human beings who found it difficult enough 
to dream of a happy ending. 


»* 


MR. BLUE 


By MYLES CONNOLLY 
5s. 


Mr. Connolly has infused into his book an ardent 
sincerity and a quality of rememberable_reality.— 
Commonweal. 


* 


Burns Oates & Washbourne (1929) Ltd 


28 ORCHARD STREET, W.1. 
8-10 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C.4. 


THE OPEN COURT CO. 


THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS 


First Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
AMEs B.Iiss (Chicago University). 
net. 


ANALYTIC FUNCTIONS OF A COMPLEX VARIABLE 


By Davip Raymonp Curtiss, North-western University. 
Second Carus Mathematical Monograph. 189 pp. Cloth. 
10s. net. 





By Prof. GILBERT 
189 pp. Cloth. Ios. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICS 
Third Carus Mathematical Monograph. 
RiEtz. Cloth. ros. net. 

SCHAUB, ED. L., and OTHERS, Philosophy To-day 
Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of 
Philosophy. Cloth. 608 pp. 18s. net. 

EGERTON, The Bhagavad Gita, or Song of the 

Blessed One 
In this book millions of Hindus have for centuries found 


their principal source of religious inspiration. Cloth. 
103 pp. 5s. net. 


By Prof. H. L. 


JUST OUT 
KANT’S INAUGURAL DISSERTATION 


By JouN HanpysipE. The paper here printed was 
designed to be an introduction to Kant’s early writings, 
particularly to those which deal with space and the 
methods employed in mathematical science. Cloth. 85 pp. 
5s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS 


Vol. I. Ready. By Friortan Cajori. In 2 Vols. This 
history of mathematical notations constitutes a mirror 
of past and present conditions in mathematics which bear 
on the notational problems now confronting mathematics. 
Cloth. 451 pp. 25s. net. (Vol. II. Ready shortly.) 


Please send or ’phone Temple Bar 7128 for Catalogue. 





86 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 














A_ Book of the Moment 
EUROPE’S ONLY HOPE: 


An International Verdict 
By FRANCIS BONNET, author of “Truth: A Path to 


Justice and Reconciliation.” 
3/6 net, postage 4d. Cloth. 





Cr. 8vo. 





This book contains CONTRIBUTIONS by MANY EMINENT EUROPEAN 
AND AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND PUBLIC MEN on the INTER- 
NATIONAL OUTLOOK AND PEACE. UNIQUE and IMPRESSIVE. 
SHOULD BE READ BY EVERYONE. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—‘ Should stimulate all who have the cause of 
humanity at heart.’’"—T7.P.’s & Cassell's Weekly. ‘‘ Backed by an impressive 
body of opinion.’’—Sheffield Independent.—* A book to stimulate a line of study.”’ 
Western Morning News. ‘‘ The author has done a great service in approaching 
a difficult subject both fearlessly and impartially.’’—The Granta. 


MOUNTAINS, GOLD AND CANNIBALS 


Being the Experiences of the only White Woman in the Cannibal Hinterland of 
Savage New Guinea. 

By DORIS R. BOOTH. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROSY FINGERS 


The eee Forms of Thought and Action in the New Era. 
y COLONEL ARTHU R LYNCH. 
Author of * ” Piscane Documents,”’ ‘‘ Moments of Genius.’ 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth. 
Among the more delectable passages are graphic personal touches of Kruger, 
Botha, Lloyd George, Ramsay MacDonald, Trotsky, and G. B. Shaw; while in 
a polemical essay he tosses Lord Balfour and Lord Birkenhead in a blanket. 


MODERN EUROPEAN ART 


A Student's Introduction to Modern Continental Sc eon and Painting. 
By ERNEST H. R. COLLINGS. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth. 
The author of this book, who has been art critic of the Westminster Gazette and 
The New Age, has had practical experience as a designer and painter (exhibiting 
at London and provincial exhibitions) and as a lecturer. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW 
CIVILISATION 


By HARDY WILSON. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Cloth. 
Hardy Wilson is an architect of Sydney, in New South Wales, who has devoted 
many years to the problem of solving the difficulty of esthetic creativeness which 
faces the world to-day. The book is an account of his travels round the world in 
search of the future of design. 


CECIL PALMER, 
49 Chandos Street, 


Illustrated. 





London, 
W.C. 2. 











SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


‘BATSFORD’ BOOKS 


CHILDREN’S TOYS OF BYGONE DAYS 


By KARL GROBER and PHILIP HEREFORD. A beautifully produced 
survey of this fascinating subject, with a frontispiece and 11 plates in colour, 
and 306 photographic illustrations. 4to, canvas, gilt. 32s. net. 

“Its abundance of illustrations is wonderful. Many of them are in colour, 
and all are reproduced in a fashion which does the publishers credit. The 
text is as interesting as the pictures. We can heartily recommend this book 
to the public. No one who buys it will be disappointed.”—The Daily Mail. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTING 


By H. M. CUNDALL, LS.O., F.S.A. With a foreword by Sir H. HuGHEs- 
Sranton, P.R.W.S. A new edition, revised and enlarged, of this important 
standard *work, with 64 full-page illustrations i in colour, and a full biographical 
list of the principal English Water-colourists. Large ‘medium 8vo, cloth. . 

25S. net. 





SPANISH GARDENS 


By Mrs. C. M. VILLIERS-STUART. A review of their History, Types, 
and Features. Illustrated by 6 plates in colour from the author's original 
water-colour drawings, 80 pages of reproductions of gardens, statuary, cascades, 
garden features, etc., from photographs, and numerous illustrations in the 
text from rare prints, pen drawings, etc. Small royal 8vo, cloth. 21s. net. 


EVERYDAY ART AT SCHOOL AND HOME 


By Miss D. D. SAWER. With a foreword by Sir MICHAEL Sapte, C.B. 
A Practical Course based on the new Board of Education “ Suggestions to 
Teachers,” and adaptable to Dalton Methods, containing graduated lessons 
on Brushwork, Design, Flower-painting, etc., with sections on Architectural 
Drawings, Lettering, Stained Glass, Leatherwork, and other Crafts. With 
64 Plates in half-tone, from the Author's Drawings, numerous full-page and 
smaller illustrations in line, and a series of 8 plates in colour, many Verse 
extracts, etc. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 





Illustrated Catalogue (100 pages) free on request. 





B. T. BATSFORD LTD., Publishers, 94 High 
Holborn, LONDON. 
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NOW COMPLETE. THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Encyclopzedia 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Edited by 
D. PATRICK, LL.D., and W. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


In 10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; Quarter Leather, 
£15 net; Half Morocco, £17 Ios. net. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says: ‘‘ I was brought up on Chambers’s Encyclopadia, which 


is the best thing extant of its size. The new edition thereof is one of my latest 
joys.” 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. New Edition- 


Edited by Wm. Geddie, M.A., B.Sc., and J. Liddell Geddie, M.A, 
Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all Nations, from 
the Remotest Times to the Present Day; with copious Biblio- 
graphies and Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 
1,006 pages, cloth, 15s net; half-morocco, £1 Ios. net. 


CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Oakhurst, Midhurst, Sussex. August 24th, 1928. 
GENTLEMEN,—I think it will interest you to know what one who makes rather great 
demands of adictionary thinks of yours. Before trying your Dictionary I had sent 
for, on approval, one which cost about five times the price of yours. I then 
bought the ‘‘ Twentieth Century,”’ and applied a test to both. I searched for ten 
rarely used technical words, all of which I found in your Dictionary ; only four 
appear in the more expensive publication. Further comment is needless, You 
may make what use you please of this letter. 
Believe me, yours faithfully, (Signed) J. FrepgRick Evans. 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS. By Winifred Duke. 
7s. 6d. net. (Ready end of March.) 


This book—which is a sequel to “ Scotland’s Heir ’’—written by the same author, 
deals with Prince Charlie’s romantic wanderings in the Highlands after Culloden, 
his narrow escapes with the aid of loyal helpers like Flora Macdonald, and his seldom- 
treated tragic after-career on the Continent. Besides being a tense and vivid story, 
the book is a fascinating psychological and historical study of the degeneration of 
acaptivating hero into a repellent yet pitiable failure, a Prince without principles, 
a King without a country—except in his devoted followers’ hearts. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. By 
Winifred Duke. New Edition. 3s. 6d. net. 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir John Ross, late Lord Chancellor of 


Ireland: ‘I have just finished ‘ Scotland’s Heir.’ I am of opinion that it is one 
of the finest historical novels in the language.” 


THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. By John Foster. 3s. 6d. net. 
Deals with the entrancing period of ‘‘ The Forty-Five,”’ and, as its title indicates, 


is full of adventure and romance. Christian World says: “A fine Stevensonian 
Romance.”’ 


Cheap Editions of “‘ Taffrail’s ’’ Famous Books. 


PINCHER MARTIN, V.C. By “ Taffrail.” 2s. 6d. net, 
A LITTLE SHIP. By “ Taffrail.”’ 2s. 6d. net. 
WHILE RIVERS RUN. By Maurice Walsh. 7s. 6d. net. 
Punch says: ‘‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine entertainment. 


I would ask nothing better than to spend a day’s shooting or fishing with Mr. Walsh, 
while his Alistair Maclan, Sir Hugh’s nephew, is in the process of falling into love 
and out of it. Let me add that dramatic incidents find their place in a story whose 
characters are gloriously alive.’’ 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. By Maurice Walsh. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Notable tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE. 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he has been having some 
very happy hours over ‘‘The Key Above the Door.”” Indeed, I could put it more 
strongly, for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, rather thrilled that such a fine yarn should 
come out of the heather. I felt like a discoverer, too, as I alighted on it by 
accident, and without any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am 
enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three cheers. 

he Yours sincerely, (Signed) J. M. Barrie. 


A BETTER MAN. By Rosaline Masson. 7s. 6d. net. 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD ANIMALS. 


By H. Mortimer Batten. Illustrated by Warwick Reynolds, 
New and Cheaper Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. By J. Maclair Boraston, 
Cheap Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Contains 91 coloured plates, representing 139 birds and the eggs 
of ALL the British Breeding Birds. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS and the 
STORY OF THEIR NAMES. By Gareth H. Browning. With 
50 full-page charming Illustrations in colour. tos. 6d. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., London and Edinburgh 

















THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


RECOMMENDS 
for Easter Travel 
A GLIMPSE OF GREECE 


By EDWARD HUTTON 
With 42 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
“ No other travel-book on Greece that we know of exhales 
the same fragrance or is so wonderfully fresh, or for that 
matter is written in such admirable prose.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE PICTURE GUIDES 


A delightful series of Travel Books, each containing 200 


Photographs. F'cap 4to. 7s. 6d. 
ROME THE LAND OF S. FRANCIS THE ITALIAN LAKES 
FRENCH RIVIERA FLANDERS & HAINAUT NORMANDY 
THE ARDENNES NICE TO EVIAN MONT BLANC 
THE DOLOMITES TOURAINE FLORENCE VENICE 
GRENOBLE BIARRITZ PAU & THE BASQUE COUNTRY 


SUSSEX IN THE PAST 


By VISCOUNTESS WOLSELEY 
8 Colour Plates by R.GARNET WOLSELEY. F'cap 4to. 15s. 
“Those who know the Adur valley to the north of Shoreham 
will be delighted with Lady Wolseley’s charming book. 
. . It deals with Bramber and Steyning, Washington and 
Wiston and the obscure little churches of Coombes and 
St. Botolph’s.—Spectator. 


for lovers of Art 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


By S.C. KAINES SMITH. 24 COLOUR PLATES 
Crown 4to. Paper 7s. 6d. ; Cloth 10s. 6d. 
“ Apart from the interest of Mr. Kaines Smith’s scholarly 
monograph, the volume has a permanent value from the ex- 
quisite quality of thecolour plates.” —Jllustrated London News. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF PAINTING 
112 Half-tone Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
‘An extremely informative short history’’—Times Educ.Supp. 


Easter Giving 


FORTY-NINE POEMS OF 
W. H. DAVIES 


Illustrated in colour and line by JACYNTH PARSONS. 
Introduction by W. H. DAVIES. Demy 8v0. 8s. 64. 


“A gift book of a lovely sort. . . . Some of her pictures 
are of an almost unearthly beauty.”—Country Life. 


THE HIDDEN ORCHIS 
By GERTRUDE BONE 
Decorated by STEPHEN BONE. F’cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“The most comforting thing read by me for many a day.”’— 
HuGu Wacpo_e in The Morning Post. 


for Easter Greeting 


MEDICI EASTER CARDS 


t vices 1d. to 1s, 
Some full of the joy of Spring, others with a purely religious 
appeal. Send for Illustrated List of this Series. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
THE SUPPLICATION OF 
THE BLACK ABERDEEN. 


Illustrated by G.L.Stampa. 8pages. Price 1s. (postage 2d.) 
OF ALL GOOD DEALERS 


7 GRAFTON STREET, W.1. 

Q_ Visit the Display of FLOWER PRINTS, BOOKS ON 
GARDENING, JAC’S FEATHER and CRYSTAL 
FLOWERS and LADY SUSAN BIRCH’S SHELL 
FLOWERS at the MEDICI GALLERIES. 
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On Tuesday, March 26. 


SIMON WISDOM 


by Hitary MaArRcH 
Author of “ Wet Weathe r’’’) 
Behind was tragedy; before, the battle 
of life, with the odds against him. 
Simon Wisdom’s career is wonderfully 
well drawn. 


“ MY WIFE, POOR WRETCH” 


By Emma BEATRICE BRUNNER. 





In April. 1 
(Author of ‘‘ Personal Touch.”’) 
ag gpg FLé “A gay piece of comedy, ringingly 
¥ L. C. Goutp-FLEme. accented.”’—Spectator. , 
THE “Witty and vivacious... amos 
ow entertaining book, packed full of first- 
Sa ROAD. class period chit-chat.’’—Referee. 
y ice assie, 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
21, Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 


((Author of “ Unresting Year.” 
“The Blessed Roof Tree." 








THE CLARION 


An Independent Monthly Socialist Review 
POLITICS - BOOKS - DRAMA - THE OPEN 


THIS MONTH: 
KENNETH LINDSAY (First Labour President of Oxford Union) 
Lt.-Com. J. M. KENWORTHY, M.P. Prof. SALVEMINI 


and 


WAKE UP, YOUNG MAN! 


ROAD 











by 
TOM WILLIAMS, M.P. 
NOW ON SALE PRICE SIXPENCE 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 44 WORSHIP STREET, E.C.2: 




































PAMPHLETS BY 


J. KRISHNAMURTI 


BY WHAT AUTHORITY ? 
2/- 


(white vellum and gold) 


THE POOL OF WISDOM 
2/- 
(white wads and black) 


LIFE THE GOAL 
3d. 





WHO BRINGS THE TRUTH ? 
éd. 
LET (UNDERSTANDING 
BE THE LAW 





STAR PUBLISHING AGENCY 
Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Star Publishing Trust 
6 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





mia 
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At all Booksellers ce 
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7% 
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“SOME STUDIES IN 
BALLET ” 


from Prince Igor to the Pas d’Acier 
By 
ARNOLD L. HASKELL 


18 Illustrations 


1) 
3 


SON ICE a beshonic 


4 


ES 






Price {1.1.0 


A few copies remain of the 42/- edition de luxe. 


4 


eStore 





Lamley & Co., South Kensington 
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WHAT IS EUGENICS ? 


By MAJOR LEONARD DARWIN 


1) VERY educated man and woman should understand 

the aims of Eugenics,” whatever may be their 
final conclusions, and these aims are here set forth with 
“the simplicity and clearness engendered by long 
thought.” — Spectator (10.11.28). 


To Order, of all Booksellers ; or direct from Publishers, WATTS & CO., 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 96 pp.; paper cover, 7d., 
by post &d. ; clothette, 1s., by post 1s. 1}d. 
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March 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


: Edited by 

| DESMOND MacCARTHY 
| A. J. A. SYMONS 
PETER QUENNELL 


OLIVER BRETT 
EVELYN WAUGH 


THE EDITOR 


PROUST 


One Shilling, Everywhere. 











=| 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
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Ldtecht ata a LTA a oy oy oy ay a 
A REMARKABLE BOOKSELLING SERVICE. 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 

2. Separate department for beautifully bound books, 
bookplates and bookbinding. . 

3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cata- 
loguing and cleaning of private libraries. 

4. We have an information service. ; 

5. We conduct a mail order and telephone service 
which gives immediate and intelligent attention to all 
orders. Send for Catalogues: 


J. &€ & BUMPUS LTD. 
By Appointment to His Maiesty the King 
350, OXFORD STREET W.1 
Telephone: Mayfair 1223 
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This beautifully finished 3ft. 9in. high 
2ft. Yin. wi 

OAK BOOKCASE —— 

is strong, rigid and ser- 35 /- 


viceable; with four book- 


shelves and polished top. i an a cee 
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It is economical, durable, perfectly rigid, and*of hand- 
some appearance. The shelving is packed flat, but can 
readily be erected without exertion or technical; skill. 
In Deal or Oak, Portable and Extensible. Fitted with 
adjustable shelves. 


Furnish Your Library 
with LIBRACO Equipment 


em ee 


“Libraco” Portable Shelving 
grows with your needs 


adapts itself to the varying heights of your books, and can 
be added to at any future time. All parts are standard- 
ised, and will fit on no matter when purchased. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST No. 31 ON APPLICATION 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
62,CannonSt,LONDON 

























Everything for Book Lovers, Students 


Messrs. Lamley & Co. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Specialise in the supplying of books to libraries 
and institutions at home and abroad, and to 
schools and private individuals. They accept 
contracts to supply the newest books in all 
branches of literature. 


They can advise intending purchasers of 
educational, scientific and technical books, 
and their wide experience is at the service 
of their customers. 











MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


We are prepared to buy, at the prices indicated, FINE 
copies of the following first editions : 


Galsworthy, From the Four Winds, Jocelyn, Man of 
Devon, Villa Rubein, each £25 ; McFee, Casuals of 
the Sea, £3 ; Letters of an Ocean Tramp, £6; Bennett, 
Old Wives’ Tale, £15; Kipling, Light that Failed, 
£6; Kipling, First and Second Jungle Books, £30 ; 
Barrie, Little Minister, £25 ; and any first editions of 
Thomas Hardy, Barrie, Kipling, Walt Whitman, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, De La Mare, and Shaw. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


30 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 





























That book you want! 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, OUT-OF-PRINT, OR RARE 


Any book announced in The Nation and Athenewm supplied on day of publi 
cation. Foyles can supply any book on any eonceivable subjeet, including 
books now out of print. If you will outline your requirements and interests, 
Foyles will be happy to quote for your immediate needs, to report fresh accessions 
to stock, and to search for out-of-print ar rare books not on the shelves. They 
will also be happy to send you their periodical lists of books on the subjects in 
which you specialise. Books sent on approval to any part ef the world. You 
are also invited to call and browse over the carefully classified stock in any of 
the twenty departinents. Deferred Payments arranged. 


Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets 
and Library Series 


Including the works of famous novelists, essaytsts, poets and dramatists; also 
the majority of Library Series; will be sent (gratis) to anyone imterested. 


The jEncyclopadia Britannica_ 
Latest (13th) Edition at 45% discount. : 


Some sets, complete in 32 vols., Cambridge Issue, doth. Published at 
£43 12s. od. Offered, in brand-new condition, for £25, ¢arriage paid in Great 
Britain. One volume sent on approval. Quote offer 129. 


A Select Bibliography and History 


of the Principal Modern Presses 
Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland 


Prepared for the First Edition Club by G. S. TOMKINSON. Introduction by 
B. H. Newdigate. This delightfully produced volume provides for book-lovers 
and collectors desirous of assembling a representative array of modern press 
books, a guide and a bibliography of inestimable value. Crowm 4to. Half 
Boards. Edition limited to 1,500 copies. £2 2s. post free in U.K. 











FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
(Gerrard 9310.) 
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Some Standard and New Books. 
HISTORY 
W. MILNE BAILEY: TRADE UNION DOCUMENTS. 580 Pages. 85. 6d. ‘Singularly interesting . . . an 


indispensable aid in the discussion of current problems.” —Industrial Review. ‘Mr. Milne Bailey has rendered a 
major public service. We owe him unqualified thanks.”—Observer. ‘ Remarkably useful.”—New Leader. 


G. KITSON CLARK: PEEL AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 1832-1841. 205. (Shortly.) A study 
of the problems of the Conservative Party and also of Sir Robert Peel, who dominated the political stage. 


RAY STRACHEY: THE CAUSE. A Short History of the Women’s Movement. _ Illustrated. 155. 
* An epic.”—Times. ‘ Full of drama.”—Spectator. ‘ Extremely readable and vital.”—Lady. ‘ An inspiration to 
those who read its pages.” —Public Opinion. ‘1 thoroughly enjoyed it from start to finish.”—Daily Mail. 


T. C. PEASE: THE UNITED STATES. 35 Maps. 16s. ‘He has the sweep, the facility, the comprehen- 
siveness of Lecky . . . a thoroughly competent and useful book.” —Spectator. 


P. B. POTTER: AN INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. 18s. 


M. BEER: A HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols. 75. 6d. each. 
(Shortly.) ‘A careful and indeed indispensable record.” —Times. 


LITERATURE 
STAWELL and LOWES DICKINSON: GOETHE AND FAUST. 15s. “The best commentary on 
Goethe’s Faust that we have or are likely to have in English.”—-Times. 


PEPYS’ CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. Just out : 1662-1679. 185. — Previously 
published : 1679-1703. 2 vols. 36s. ‘ The interest and value of these letters are unquestionable.” —Times. 


HERBERT READ: ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 9s. “A most valuable book.”—JSpectator. ‘It is impossible 
not to be thrilled by Herbert Read . . . his book is so original and provocative.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY. Over 90 volumes of standard authors, etc. 25. net each. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY of the English Language. 450,000 entries, 2,700 
pages, 6,000 illustrations, Gazetteer, Biographical Dictionary, etc. Write for Prospectus. ‘* Beyond any sort 
of question the finest single volume dictionary I have ever seen.””—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


SCIENCE 
SIR WILLIAM BRAGG: AN INTRODUCTION TO CRYSTAL ANALYSIS. Illustrated. 12s. “A joy 
to read . . . invaluable and exceedingly interesting.” —Nature. 


A. H. DAVIS and G. W. C. KAYE: THE ACOUSTICS OF BUILDINGS. Illustrated. 15s. 
A. S. C. LAWRENCE: SOAP FILMS. A study of molecular individuality. About 125. 6d. (Shortly.) 


TRAVEL & ETHNOLOGY 


ROY ELSTON: OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. Illustrated. 85. 6d. 
** Mr. Elston knows how to travel.”—Observer. ‘A delightful book.” —Evening Standard. 


HARRY PRINCE: HALF-HOURS IN OLD LONDON, Illus. 6s. ‘A capital guide.”—Pubiic Opinion. 


BELL’S POCKET GUIDES, Now ready: Sussex by S. E. Wrvsotrt, with 64 Illustrations by E. and W. Warp. 
6s. (Shortly): Devon, SomERSET, (same author and photographers). 65. each. 





RAOUL ALLIER: THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. 155. (Shortly.) 
REV. W. A. WIGRAM: THE ASSYRIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. Illus. About 15s. (Shortly.) 


N.B.—ALL ABOVE PRICES ARE NET. 
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A FRENCH PRESIDENT 


The Memoirs of Raymond Poincaré. 
December, 1914). 
Heinemann. 2ls. 


As we read these memoirs, we think of M. Poincaré in many 
roles—the M. Poincaré who was President of the French Republic 
in 1914—the Prime Minister whose Sunday speeches refreshed 
men’s memories of the war when the French were in the Ruhr— 
and the present head of the coalition who, by gentler arts, holds 
the parties together. We find him, in this book, in yet another 
capacity—that of Raymond Poincaré communing with himself, 
though perhaps not without some occasional thought of a future 
reader. 

It is presented in diary form, and purports to be the news and 
reflections of the moment as they occurred from day to day in 
the early months of the war. And it is evident that much of it 
stands as it was originally written. But sometimes we are not 
sure. Was it genuine surprise, or is it the art of one looking 
back on the past, which makes him appear to sympathise with 
Ribot, when Kitchener has just been speaking about the duration 
of the war? ‘‘ Two years,” murmurs Ribot; ‘‘ does he really 
think the war is going to last two years?” And, again, is it 
likely that M. Poincaré, in November, 1914, speaking of Foch’s 
earliest attempt to co-ordinate the Allies’ efforts, would have 
been so prophetic as to think of this “ delicate task” as ‘‘ the 
first timid attempt at unity of command”? It is not too much 
to assume that here and there the Prime Minister has edited 
the contemporary reflections of the President. 

The story of these months makes us vividly aware of the strange 
position of a French President in time of crisis—so different from 


Vol. III. (August, 1914— 
Translated by Sir GrorGE ARTHUR. 





that either of a British King or an American President. Like 
the former, he has many ceremonial responsibilities. ‘‘ If I have 


any doubts of my own,” he asks himself, ‘‘ ought I to let others 
guess them?” When anything goes wrong, he discovers to his 
chagrin that he has been held responsible. Yet if anything goes 
right, he cannot claim the credit. In the crisis of 1914, he has 
exceptional influence in the composition of minorities, for Parlia- 
ment temporarily ceases to function. It rests with him to 
appoint or maintain the Premier, and he stands staunchly by 
Viviani, resisting the importunacy of Clemenceau, who comes 
angrily to accuse him of sacrificing France to his own selfishness, 
and addresses him for several minutes ‘“ with the frenzy of a 
disappointed patriot who thinks that he alone can secure victory 
for our flag.’ But whilst he is still shaking his head at the 
infuriated old man, he is reflecting, ‘“‘ A day will perhaps come 
when I shall add: ‘ Now that everything seems to be lost, he is 
capable of saving everything.’ ” 

But in the crisis of war the recognised functions of President, 
ministers, deputies and soldiers were thrown into the melting-pot, 
and for a time it was the military element which emerged 
supreme. In Great Britain, too, the War Office and the Ad- 
miralty acquired extraordinary authority, but at no time was 
it conceivable that the civil government should have bowed its 
head so tamely before the military chiefs as it did in France. 
When we have made every allowance for the fact that martial law 
had been proclaimed, that the enemy were at the gates, and that 
the Commander-in-Chief was absolute master of much of the 
manhood of the country, it is still strange to discover with what 
arrogance Joffre and his minions at the War Office treated Presi- 
dent and Ministers alike. “In my Elysian prison I get very 
scanty information as to what is happening at headquarters,” 
complains the President, ‘‘ and the War Minister assures me he 
knows no more than I do.” He fully admits that “ it would be 
as dangerous as it would be ridiculous for the Government to 
interfere in the conduct of military operations,”’ but he constantly 
complains that it is kept dangerously in the dark, and that 
General Headquarters “‘ shut themselves up in an ivory palace 
and strip themselves of all control.” The Prime Minister is 
equally annoyed that he can get no information. ‘ When 
Parliament meets I shall plead guilty and resign,” says M. Viviani. 
To such a pitch was this military despotism carried that long 
after the immediate danger to Paris was over, and M. Poincaré 
was longing to return from exile in Bordeaux, he and the Ministry 
were compelled to remain. 

_ ' Why,” I ask the Ministers, “‘ do we remain at Bordeaux? Paris 

is, of course, not immune from some further enemy attack, but the 

immediate danger is over and there is no longer any reason for 
rns our stay here.” ‘That may be so,” says Millerand, 
ut Joffre prefers us to remain here.” Joffre, I shrewdly suspect, 


is not alone in his view, as the officials, especially the War Office 

officials, have settled down at Bordeaux and want to defer as long 

as possible another move. 

From all this we may gather that there is no reason why M. 
Poincaré should be regarded as an exceptionally high authority 
on the military strategy and tactics of this period. His comments 
on the slowness of the British in getting into action at Mons 
within three weeks of the outbreak of war show that he scarcely 
understood the elements of the problem. His account of the 
first Battle of Ypres conveys the impression that the British 
played only a very minor part in this decisive series of engage- 
ments. His judgment of men is much better than his judgment 
of battles, and is assisted by a quiet sense of humour. He 
evidently was amused to fall in with Joffre’s suggestion that Sir 
John French was susceptible to flattery, and he promptly tele- 
graphed to King George a glowing account of the operations. 
By this ‘“ well-earned praise” it was hoped to encourage the 
British Commander for the next offensive. M. Poincaré’s 
account of the famous meeting between French and Foch in the 
early morning of Ist November differs in several particulars 
from the somewhat malicious account given in General Huguet’s 
book, but the effect of it is much the same. It was Foch who 
persuaded French to hold on at all costs east and south of Ypres, 
and “‘ a disaster was warded off.” ‘* Foch is loud in praise of the 
English, but they seem to him still to be inclined to look upon 
war as a great sport and suppose that they are free to choose the 
hours for fighting and the hours for resting.” 

But this is not a book to which we would turn chiefly for 
light upon the doings of the armies or the Generals in the field. 
M. Poincaré, then as now, was best on matters that have nothing 
whatever to do with armies. We learn from him how the civilian 
State functioned, or failed to function, in the strange emergency 
of war; of the relations between himself and Ministers; of the 
patriots eager for work and the place-hunters eager for office. 
M. Poincaré had evidently no small gift for dealing justly with his 
political adversaries and firmly with his friends. He could take 
the measure of a big man like Clemenceau, and make allowance 
for his foibles. He combines the capacities of sympathy and 
irony. He is very much of a patriot, and very little of a prophet. 
From reading this book we understand better how M. Poincaré 
could persuade himself that high patriotism demanded the in- 
flexible obstinacy of the Ruhr occupation just as afterwards it 
called for the dropping of party politics to save French credit. 

R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 


NEW NOVELS 


Farthing Hall. By Hucu Watpote and J. B. Priestiry. 


Maemillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Village Doctor. By Suema Kaye-Smiru. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Like Shadows on the Wall. By W. B. Maxwe... Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Night Falls on Siva’s Hill. By Epwarp Tuompson. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

The Lady of Laws. By SuzANNE TrAuTWEIN. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Take a nice old Victorian romance, complete with ancient and 
solitary manor, unwilling bride, mortgages, forgeries and a little 
scenery. Take also an Edwardian comedy for the heroine’s 
part in which surely a Vanbrugh or Miss Marie Tempest should 
have been cast. Stew together and season with Priestley humour 
and Walpole diablerie, until at last there boils and bubbles such 
a dish as Farthing Hall. 

Mr. Walpole is, as ever, expert in giving us that sick, feverish 
feeling. Not for him are Poe’s nobler nightmares, nor the nagging 
insistence of Mr. Ford Madox Ford. He writes as if his tempera- 
ture were 102 deg., and drives into an intricate dance the patterns 
of the wall, but he is always aware of reality; and while one 
character swoops into the fire, another bounces to the ceiling, 
and all is unseemly and grotesque, Mr. Walpole does not abandon 
himself to sheer fantasy. It would be less moving if he did. He 
gives you a headache, but does not offer the headache as ultimate 
truth. The delirium is the more teasing because as delirium is it 
recognised. ‘* There is something not quite nice about me,” mused 
the village idiot. I hope that I shall not be understood as offering 
anything but a compliment when I say that there is something 
not quite nice about Mr. Walpole. All his characters are sickening 
for influenza. 

In his own bluff way, Mr. Priestley is no less expert than Mr. 
Walpole, and protests as volubly, though he is in comparison a 
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young man, against the short-haired flapper who drinks cocktails 
and reads Freud, Mr. Aldous Huxley and So Forth. He is at 
his best when he is writing generally, away from his theme, for 
the more he tries to be a novelist, the more destructively his 
cheerful common-sense breaks in, and the story is swamped by 
excellent apothegms, But Farthing Hall is good and entertaining. 
One observes that the authors tend to edge away from reality 
lest they commit themselves to something that might not be 
approved by the Upper Middle Classes. Amusement without 
agitation is their aim. Whether they have proved that the 
epistolary form of fiction is desirable might be doubted. Garrulity 
threatens those who write novels in letters, and with all their 
cunning Messrs. Walpole and Priestley have failed to be concise. 
One instance : the comic figure of Trump who saw “ everybody 
around him in a light exactly opposite from the accepted one.” 
Though not very funny, this would be funny enough if one saw it 
exemplified in the usual give and take of dialogue. Lengthily 
explained with footnotes in Mark’s letters it becomes an intoler- 
able bore. But on the whole it is a jolly book, which was as 
amusing probably to write as it is to read. 

Sussex has long been known as one of the more literary counties, 
only inferior to Cornwall. In the Kingdom’ of the Netherlands 
is an island called Marken, where for the benefit of tourists the 
inhabitants all wear national dress—fancy dress—and clumsily 
with their hands do art-and-crafty things. Less efficient than 
the Dutch, we have not yet scheduled Sussex as a national park, 
nor do we run buses there full of Americans who might admire the 
rural fashions and buy the peasant ware. We have, however, 
Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, and she does her best. A Hastings 
woman herself, she is anxious to boom her county, and has almost 
succeeded in persuading the rest of England that Sussex is 
unique. Where else do folk pronounce little ‘‘ liddle’ ? Where 
else do men lust after maidens, and farmers give parties in harvest 
time? Where else does the sun rise in the East and rain fall 
from the clouds? Well, I still have hopes that the Rutlandshire 
School—but perhaps the regional novel is dead. Perhaps there 
will be no Rutlandshire school. If the vitality of the Sussex 
school may be judged by The Village Doctor, I should think not. 

This languid and frigid novel is so bad that it demands careful 
scrutiny. Why was it written? Certainly not because the author 
was interested in its theme or characters. A weary intelligence, 
bent on self-imitation, leaves its mark on every page. No feeling 
is in it, except a dislike of farmers’ daughters pretending to be 
better than they are. No humour is there, except that the comic 
man of all work, optimistically called Bottom, described himself 
as a totem when he means a factotum. This jest is repeated twice, 
but one must not complain, since it is the only jest in the book. 
And it all happened fifty years ago, which saves a lot of trouble, 
saves bothering about facts and so on, though I believe that Miss 
Kaye-Smith, if she had looked up dates, would have found Parish 
Councils to have been of more recent origin. 

The truth is that novel writing is too easy. Anybody with a 
reputation like Miss Kaye-Smith’s and an intelligence like Miss 
Kaye-Smith’s can easily vamp up something that looks as if it 
were a genuine work of art. A “strong” plot—the dear old 
triangle plus a little Ibsen—dialect, gypsies, rustic humour and 
some more dialect ; there is your novel made for you. It may be 
empty of thought and feeling, but it is so like novels that are 
rather richer, and they again like novels rather richer still, and 
they are faintly reminiscent of Hardy, that bold indeed must 
be the reviewer who exclaims that the Emperor has no clothes 
on and the Village Doctor no guts inside. But ten years hence 
people will wonder why Miss Kaye-Smith was ever taken seriously. 
And there they will be unfair, because before she was hypnotised 
by her own mannerisms she did sterling stuff. 

Overpraised before the war and now underestimated, Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell goes quietly along his sober path. He knows what he 
wants to do and efficiently, plainly, quietly does it. The worst 
that can be said against him is that his imagination has too many 
of the qualities of the steam roller. What it meets it flattens out. 
In other words, he is a master of taxidermy, and his readers 
hopefully entering what they believe to be the Zoological Gardens 
find themselves, to their surprise and annoyance, in a Natural 
History Museum. There is a place in life, and even in fiction, 
for the stuffed beast, but I must confess to a preference for the 
animate. Especially when it is a matter of tigers. And in 
Like Shadows on the Wall Mr. Maxwell is dealing in tigers. He 
seems to know all about them, these sorry outlaws who rob and 
kill, these professional criminals. He is not romantic about 


them, and only twice—in “* The Protégé ”’ and ‘‘ Lane’s Blunder ”’ 
—does he dip into sentimentality. But he has the air—what 
shall I say ?—of reporting on them for the Charity Organisation 
Society. 

A good example of Mr. Maxwell’s methods may be found in 
“The Limpet.”” Nance was borninacriminal family. ‘‘She wanted 
cleanliness instead of dirt, kindness instead of cruelty, inward 
peace instead of tumult.” But circumstances were too strong for 
her, and at the age of fourteen she made her first theft, was caught 
and clapped into a reformatory, from which she escaped and joined 
a gang of burglars. Pity was her ruin, because it led her to adopt 
and eventually marry a half-crazed hanger-on of the gang. This 
fellow, the ‘‘ Limpet,”’ ended by getting religion. Meanwhile, 
he had broken her spirit. The couple go out to Australia, and 
while he preaches—** they don’t mind his queerness ’’—she works 
on the land. ‘* Anyways, you can live honest out here,” Nance 
says. Quite deliberately Mr. Maxwell has refrained from exciting 
our sympathy with Nance. Upon noble aims defeated, upon 
courage worn down, upon that mean acceptance of the second best 
called middle age, it is not his intention to expand. Unhappily 
his reticence is so severe that Nance is degraded from womanhood 
to being a case. She might as well have been called A 38 
(Married. Criminal associations. One conviction for larceny. 
Husband five years certified insane.) She has gone abroad? 
Add “ Migrant Australia. No further action needed,” and 
transfer her card from the live index to the dead one. All the 
same, Mr. Maxwell must again be praised for the most unfashion- 
able of qualities, namely, a deep moral sense informing and con- 
trolling all he writes. 

You may sometimes enter an assembly just after the great 
man has left it. You find an emotional exaltation, an intellectual 
excitement for which there is no visible reason; the reason is 
gone. Everybody is just a little above himself. Everybody 
feels that something of vast importance is happening, but he 
knows not what. Presently the easy atmosphere of gossip and 
frivolity will prevail. Meanwhile the influence of genius without 
the presence of genius thrills the assembly. In some such 
metaphor must I describe the effect of Night Falls on Siva’s Hill. 
The author has entertained an angel, but when he wrote his book 
he was alone. The air throbs with unearthly beauty, but when 
you seek the sun, the source of it, you find dark skies studded with 
small trumpery stars. This ought to have been great. If style 
and ambition sufficed it would be great. As it is, curious and 
rather pretty are the suitable epithets. 

Lyon joined one of the most fashionable regiments in India, 
and a distinguished career was opening before him, when he 
married beneath him. Short of being an Eurasian, Hester was 
all an ambitious subaltern’s wife should not have been. The 
other ladies treated her like a servant girl, and Lyon was soon 
forced to resign his commission. He became a planter, failed, 
and then managed with indifferent success an estate for a large, 
cruel company. In bitterness and loathing he meditated upon 
the injustice done to him. His younger and favourite daughter 
was sought in marriage by his chief enemy’s son. 

Like so many good men who have to express themselves in 
literature, but use the novel as the most popular form—three 
hundred years ago they would have been writing dramas in 
blank verse—without a sincere interest in its merits and limita- 
tions, Mr. Thompson, after composing with the edges of his mind 
a watertight plot, abandons himself to delightful irrelevancies. 
He does his duty by Lyon. Not without cunning, he suggests 
how an old grievance, just though it be, may poison, warp, cripple 
the soul. But he is not happy about it. He is not keen about it. 
What sets his strong imagination going is the contrast between 
Nicky Lyon, surely one of the loveliest virgins in contemporary 
fiction, and the opulent vegetation of Central India. We accept 
with a tolerant shrug the vapid amour of Nicky and young Spencer. 
The real idyll lies beyond. Nicky may think herself in love with a 
nice pink subaltern—Mr. Thompson must work out his plot— 
but her love for a land, and such a land, is all that matters to us. 
Thus unhandily the Greeks, with talk of vulgar busses and out- 
rageous incests, aimed at describing the ineffable communion of 
man with nature and the Gods. Some day Mr. Thompson will 
devise a more suitable myth, will purge himself of the pettily 
satiric spirit still too prominent, and will wed beauty with power. 
Then what a great work he may accomplish. ! 

If I were a man of avarice, I should change my name to Hertz- 
wald and do something in the neo-Teutonic line. 
it does pay so well. 


It is so easy and 
A rape, blood, a feebly blustering hero, @ 
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The Press has devoted unusual space to reviews of 
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“The Voodoo Book,” the escond large impression of 
which will be ready in a few days. 


The Magic Island 


By W. B. SEABROOK, Author of Adventures in Arabia. Illustrated. 


Daily Telegraph: “ 


12/6 net. 


Haiti is the magic island, and no white man had ever more mysterious experiences to record of that strange home of 
superstition and horror.” 


Times: “Apart from the exceedingly interesting account of Voodooism, the author deals with the Culte des Morts and with Haitian magic, which is a good 
deal stronger than outsiders suppose. The reader will put down this book with the impression that he has been entertained, shocked, harrowed, amused, 
and, above all, interested by an account of what might well have been happening in some other world, and a very strange and curious one at that.” 


Manchester Guardian: ‘ His intimate account of Voodoo and the sacrificial ceremony in which he took part adds much to our knowledge of that mystery 
religion. Here we actually see through his eyes the ‘dying god’ of Frazer and the transference of personality from human to animal victim before the 


altar of the bull that has become a god.” 


Evening Standard: “‘ Av extraordinary story is that black magic can animate the newly dead into a sort of robot life and employ thom as slaves. The tale 
of the nine zombies thus galvanised for work in the cane-fields is a brilliant effort in the macabre.” 


J. B. Priestiey in Evening News: ‘Capital reading. 
who is now King of the island of La Gonave.” 


For romantic stuff you can hardly improve on the true tale of the American sergeant of niarines 


Two Notable Books to be published in April 


The Italian Comedy 


The Improvisation, Scenarios, Lives, Attributes’ 
Portraits, and Masks of the Illustrious Characters 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
By PigRRE Louis DUCHARTRE. 

Authorised Translation by R. T. Weaver. With over 
200 Illustrations. 42/- net. 
Observer (preliminary notice): ‘‘We have nothing as yet in English to 


equal the text and illustration of this forthcoming version of the well- 
known French original.” 


Umpbala 
(“It is True’’) 


The Adventures of a Negro Sea-Captain in his 
Attemp sto found an Ethiopian Empire 


By Captain Harry DEAN. 7/6 net. 


Observer (preliminary notice): ‘‘ A strange book of reminiscences certain 
to go as fast as any hit in fiction. Captain Dean bought a schooner, went 
to South Africa, plunged into sanguine intrigues and illicit diamond-buying, 
saw something of the Boer War, and was at Jast expelled. Sir Harry 
Johnston called him the most dangerous negro in the world,” 


A New ‘Omnibus’ Volume ready March 22nd 


Great Modern British Plays 


Edited by J. W. Marriott, Editor of One-Act Plays of To-day, etc. 


1084 pages. 8/6 net. 


This volume contains the complete text of nineteen full-length plays by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, T. W. Robertson, Sir Arthur Pinero, 
Henry Arthur Jones, Sir W. S. Gilbert, Rudolf Besier, Alfred Sutro, John Galsworthy, Harold Brighouse, St. Jobn Hankin, Harold Chapin, W. Somerset 
Maugham, Clemence Dane, C. K. Munro, Ashley Dukes, Reginald Berkeley, Charles McEvoy, Noel Coward, and Sutton Vane. 


The New World 
Problems in Political Geography 


By IsArIAH BOWMAN, Ph.D. With 257 Maps. 21/- net. 


Fourth Edition completely revised, enlarged and reset. 


Sunday Times: “Few more excellent books of the class to which it 
belonged have been published than the first edition of The New World, 
but its new issue quite eclipses the original record. Dr. Bowman picks 
out and explains the vital question in each region of the world. The 
most important subjects are exhaustively treated and illustrated by 
specially prepared maps.” Prospectus on application. 


Contemporary European 
Writers 


By WILLIAM A. DRAKE. 10/6 net. 


Critical and biographical essays on 41 of the leading Gontinental authors, 
including Proust, Werfel, Mann, Cocteau, Morand, Wassermann, Karel 
Capek, Pirandello, Duhamel, Baroja, Kaiser, Bahr, Palamas, Bourget, 
Mauriac, Bialik, Valéry, de Montesquiou, Croce, Thiess, Aleramo, 
Mayakovsky, and Sigrid Undset. [Ready- 


Fiction 








THE GREAT ATLANTIC PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 


George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., offer £2000, plus royalties, for the most interesting novel submitted 
before Fanuary 15th, 1930. Full details will be sent, when ready, on application to 
39 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








The Keys of England 


By W. Victor Cook. 7/6 net. 


The publishers recommend with complete confidence this romance 
ef thirteenth-century Sussex, dealing with Rye and the Cinque Ports 
in the days of Simon de Montfort, by the author of The Story of Sussex. 
A critic has compared it favourably with A Gentleman of France and 
The White Company. [Ready. 


Harrap’s will publish in April a first novel by Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., entitled “ Clash.” 


The Gillespie Suicide 
Mystery 


By LEONARD R. GRIBBLE. 7/6 net. 
A mystery story by a mew writer. There are no hidden clues or 


characters, and the reader has the same opportunity as Detective Slade 
to solve the mystery. [Re.dy. 


Beginning 


at the time of the General Strike and the miners’ dispute, it shows the clash between the classes of the 
country and also the clash in the mind of a woman who wants marriage as well as a great carecr. 
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thin wash of religiosity, a few imperfectly comprehended Hege- 
lianisms, every man a cad and every woman a wanton, against an 
historical background. Pending the publication of my own 
Zukertort the Craftmaker, you will have to put up with Suzanne 
Trautwein’s Lady of Laws. H. C. Harwoop. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GLAMOUR 


The Glamour of Dublin. By D. L. KeLtiener. With eight 
etchings by EstELLA SoLtomons. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


The Glamour of Limerick. By A. J. O°Hattoran. The Glamour 


of the West. By D. L. Ketienrer. Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. 
each. 

The Story of the Four Towns. By Isasex Dewirre. Hamilton. 
10s. 6d. 

Through the French Provinces. By Ernest Perxorro. Scribners. 
12s. 6d. 

Some Italian Scenes and Festivals. By ‘Tuomas Asupy. 
Methuen. 6s. 


Things Seen in the Channel Islands. 
Things Seen in Sicily. By 
Service. 3s. 6d. each. 

A Wayfarer in the Pyrenees. By E. I. Rosson. 
J.R.E. Howarp. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The novelist has solved the problem of local colour by adopting 
the simple practice of always writing his own love story, 
describing the restaurant where he always has dinner and the 
people he always meets there—who are also novelists doing the 
same thing with slight variations. It remains for the writers 
of tourist travel books to go about collecting those odd pieces 
of information which used to fill the note-books of professional 
story-writers. They are the ‘“‘ wayfarers” of one series, or 
more affectedly the “‘ vagabonds”’ of another. All of them, of 
course, have their pockets crammed with guide books, but this 
is the one picture of the author that the reader is never allowed 
to see. Even the dullest travel book of this kind is supposed to 
be somehow romantic; the author is forever dropping hints 
about “leaving the highway,” taking the ‘“ untrodden path,” 
coming late at night to some outpost where no traveller has ever 
been before. ‘Odi profanum vulgus et arceo,’’ he murmurs, 
as he escapes even from his prowling fellow authors. But at the 
same time he is careful not to stray too far from the petrol pumps. 

He tries as a rule to do two things, to give information about 
places to people who want to visit them, and to write a book 
worth reading for itself. Too often he gives the wrong sort of 
information and purples his style abominably. Most travel 
books contain a summary recital of history in which the author 
is plainly not in the least interested-—it is either lumpish or 
pranked out with charm. 

Strong, virile men they were. With the blood of the Argonauts 
singing in their veins and the picture of their own blue and gold 
shores swimming before their eyes, they recalled the sapphire glint 
of the curving bay that lapped the rich shores below the ancient 
Pheenician Oppida of the Vediantii . . . 


By Cutve HoLianp. 
IsABEL EMERSON. Seeley, 


Illustrated by 


The style inevitably swells to an invocation : 
Sicily ! Sicilia! What music there is in the very name of that 

island set like a precious jewel in the blue Mediterranean ! 
Or the attention of the reader is drawn unexpectedly to Laurence 
Sterne as a child 

And look now at this frail, agile little fellow whose heart, almost, 

must be in his eyes, so swift are they to tears and laughter. 

Evidently this sort of thing is written for people who cannot 
be bothered with guide books. It is typical of more than half 
the books listed at the head of this column, and latent in the 
rest. There is too much in these writers of the enthusiasm of 
the gentleman artist doing water-colours of sunsets and valleys 
in the mist. The Glamour Series—glamour in Dublin, Limerick, 
and the West Coast of Ireland—contains glamour and not much 
else. The Story of the Four Towns is an attempt to find romance 
in the past, as well as the present, history of the Riviera—the 
towns being Nice, Monte Carlo, Cannes and Menton. It is readable 
and well illustrated with photographs. Through the French 
Provinces is a personal record by an American in search of 
by-ways, which contains some good descriptions of scenery and 
architecture, and is unusually well written for this sort of book. 
Some Italian Scenes and Festivals is not really a travel book at 
all, but a detailed account of religious processions and festivals 
in Italy, which is interesting because of its subject and the exact 


knowledge of the author. Things Seen in the Channel Islands 
and Things Seen in Sicily are half-way between guide book and 
travel book, without the precise tabulation of the former or 
the gambols of the latter. They are useful books, for the most 
part plainly written and well ordered—and they fit the pocket. 

But the only book that succeeds both in being practical and 
in giving a picture of the country it sets out to describe is 
Mr. Robson’s Wanderer in the Pyrenees. He writes well enough 
to be personal, and he is not above giving advice on hotels, 
railways, post offices, and other necessities (scorned by the 
rhapsodie writer) of travel. His introduction contains a list of 
books on the Pyrenees from which the traveller can choose. 
As he points out, Mr. Belloc’s The Pyrenees is indispensable to 
anyone who wants to cross the Pyrenees on foot. For the 
ordinary tourist we recommend Mr. Robson’s book, which is 
entertaining, full of good sense, and well written. Its chief 
fault is that the map contains only a tenth of the names mentioned 
in the text. Also, we think, as Mr. Robson is fond of quotation, 
he might have quoted that remarkable poem by Mr. Belloc, 
beginning ‘‘ Do you remember an inn, Miranda? ” 

In general, the production of books of this kind is slipshod. 
Not nearly enough attention is given to making them useful, 
which presumably should be their first quality. Few of them 
have maps of any sort, and if a map is by chance included, it 
is almost always inadequate. The author sometimes suggests in 
a preface that his book should actually be read on the journey, 
while the traveller is being whirled in the train towards Italy, 
Spain, or wherever he is going; but what could be more 
irritating in a railway-carriage than to be juggling with an 
armful of maps because the book one is reading is badly 
equipped? Some of these writers might take a leaf from 
Baedeker—particularly as they owe him so much already! 


PUBLISHERS’ SPRING 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE following selection from the publishers’ Spring lists 
probably contains books which the compiler would have 
omitted had he read them, and omits others which he 

would most certainly have mentioned had he even turned over their 
pages. It is a rough guide to what books among those announced 
as “ forthcoming,” or quite recently published, may be worth 
looking out for—chiefly from the general reader’s point of view. 
As will be seen, a few technical books are included, but the great 
majority are books intended for a non-specialist public. It is 
as everybody knows, difficult to choose books in a bookshop, if 
one does not enter it with a definite idea of the kind of book 
one wants. It is a hundred times more problematical business 
selecting books from publishers’ lists. Publishers’ Lists are 
interesting, but confusing reading. In the first place, it is not 
only the aim of publishers, but also their duty, onze they have 
accepted a book, to describe it in such a way as will recommend 
it, whatever its shortcomings. If we were to take publishers’ 
announcements literally, all their books, of which the following 
are but a fraction, are well worth buying. How, then, is the 
reader of publishers’ announcements to discriminate? If he 
made a very long selection, it might as well be complete, and 
if it were complete it would be too long to be of service to the 
general reader. He must discriminate—and, of course, on in- 
sufficient evidence. What principles ought to guide him? Let 
us suppose that he has a fairly wide knowledge of the merits 
of authors, the standards of publishers in various directions, 
and, lastly, the kind of subject which is likely to attract. His 
experience of authors ought to tell him that such and such an 
author’s work will always have merit, or, if not merit, will 
always find a public. His experience of publishers, that such 
and such a firm are likely to publish good books on certain 
subjects. Publishers, like private readers, will tolerate a third- 
rate book on one subject which they would not touch if it were 
written on another. They have their special lines just as readers 
have hobbies. At the same time, they nearly all aim at having 
an all-round list. The experienced list-reader knows that while, 
say, the firm X would not look at a poor book on history, it 
might, for the sake of having an all-round list, accept an indifferent 
book of travel, while in the case of the firm Y the probabilities 
would be reversed. Thus the conjunction of publisher and 


subject is sometimes a guide to discrimination, even when the 
name of the author in question is unfamiliar. 


Again, there are 
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Portrait by Fiddes Watt, A.R.S.A. Photo : Donald Scott 


LORD HALDANE'S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“One of the most important and interesting 
memoirs of our time.” —The Times 


RICHARD BURDON HALDANE 


An Autobiography. With Photographs in Gravure. 25/- net 





Portrait by Sargent Photo : William E. Gray 


LORD DABERNON'S 


DIARY 


“This is not merely a good book—it is a great 
book.” —Spectator 


AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE 


Volume One. FROM SPA TO RAPALLO. 21/- net 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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publishers who earn their living by publishing definitely popular 
books on subjects which can only be adequately treated by 
scholars and thinkers. Presumably these publishers know their 
business, and that the book will be ‘* popular,’’ yet when space 
compels the selector to choose between such a book and one on 
the same subject which bears the stamp of being thorough, he 
must prefer the latter, though he ought to include a few of 
those which only aim at being popular. 

The difficulty of compiling a Selected List is further complicated 
by the time element. Publishers do not share the ordinary 
conception of what is generally meant by such words as 
** autumn,” “‘ summer,” or “ spring ’’; their sense of the seasons 
is not as ours. A publisher will include in his ‘ Spring List ”’ 
books which he published in January, and others which may not 
appear till November. Often he does not impart this fact. 
With regard to the future, he may say that the delay is not his 
fault, but the author’s, and this is often the case; with regard 
to the past and books which he “ announces ” though they were 
published in mid-winter, he can plead that it is customary to 
include books which have been, or should be, published ‘* round 
about” the Spring. Among the titles printed below are those 
of some books which have been published early in the year; 
but preference has been given, irrespective of other considera- 
tions, either to those which are just out or appearing shortly. 

One feature may strike the reader, namely, the length of the 
section headed ‘ Biography, Memoirs, Letters.’ It is true that 
actually more fiction is published every season than biography, 
but the length of this section is significant of a tendency in 
contemporary taste. Biography—and history, too—are being 
adapted to meet the taste of novel readers. People must have 
light reading, and biography and history are being treated every 
year in a lighter and more vivid manner. The majority of 
novel readers, persistent, omnivorous novel-readers, are women. 
Mr. Belloc, however, is the only novel-writer who addresses the 
reader as “ she,”’ and he, oddly enough, is only enjoyed by men; 
but the great majority of novelists certainly ought now to adopt 
the feminine pronoun. The extraordinary vogue of the mystery 
or detective story is, too, in all probability, a sign of a shrinkage 
in the audience to which the novel proper is addressed. That 
vogue cannot last at this pitch, for the simple reason that plots 
and puzzles are by no means inexhaustible. D. M. 








A Selected List 








ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCH ZOLOGY 


Our FOREFATHERS: THE GotTHoNIcC Nations. G. Schiitte. 
Cambridge Press. 21s. 

SarDANA. John Langdon-Davies. Cape. 6s. 

History AND MONUMENTS OF Mr. C. J. Gapp. Chatto and 
Windus. 12s. 6d. 

Tue MIND oF A SAVAGE. Raoul Allier. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

THE DANUBE IN PREuISTORY. V. Gordon Childe. Oxford Press. 
42s. 

Rock PAINTINGS OF SOUTHERN ANDALUSIA. The Abbé Henri 
Breuil and M. C. Burkitt. Oxford Press. 63s. 

STUDIES OF SAVAGES AND SEx. E. Crawley. Ed. by Theodore 
Besterman. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

TRAVELS AND SETTLEMENTS OF EARLY MAN. T.S. Foster. Benn. 


21s. 
Arr PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ARCHZOLOGISTS. Part I. H.M.S.O. 
4s. 6d. 
ART 


AN InrRopucTION TO DutcH Art. R. H. Wilenski. 128 iflus- 
trations. Faber and Gwyer. 25s. 
Arr In Rome. Eugenie Strong. Heinemann. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


each. 
SMALL MODERN ENGLISH Houses. F. R. Yerbury. Gollancz. 
30s. 


BINDINGS IN CAMBRIDGE LisrarRIEs. G.D. Hobson. Cambridge 
Press. £10 10s. 

ENGLISH BINDING BEFORE 1500. G. D. Hobson. Cambridge 
Press. £3 3s. 

CATALOGUE OF THE MCCLEAN COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS. 
S. W. Grose. Vol. III. Cambridge Press. £38 3s. 

A HaAnpBooK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. D. S. 
Robertson. Cambridge Press. 25s. 


EXPERIMENTAL BuILpInG Scrence. J. L. Manson and F, &, 
Drury. Vol. III. Cambridge Press. 16s. 

CxiassicAL ScutprurE: ITs History FROM THE Earuirsr 
TIMES TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE. A. W. Lawrence, 
Cape. 15s. i iy 

DECORATIVE ART, 1929. The Studio Year-Book. Studio. 10s. 6d. 

Tse ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. Elie Faure. Studio. 10s. 6d. 

Famous SportTinG Prints. Henry Alken. Studio. 5s. 

ErcuHincs OF To-pay. Studio. 10s. 6d. 

Tue DutcH ScHoou oF Parintinc. S. C. Kaines-Smith. Medici 
Society. 7s. 6d. 

ALFRED GILBERT. Isabel McAllister. Black. £2 2s. 

MODERN EuROPEAN ArT. Ernest H. R. Collings. Palmer, 
7s. 6d. 

STAFFORDSHIRE PoTTeRy Figures. Herbert Read. Duckworth. 
£2 12s. 6d. 

TOMBS AND PORTRAITS OF THE POPES OF THE MIDDLE AGEs, 
The Rt. Rev. Mgr. H. K. Mann. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 

Tue Woopcut: AN ANNUAL. Ed. by Herbert Furst. Fleuron, 
12s. 6d. 

Woopcuts OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN THE ASHMOLEAN 
Museum, Oxrorp. Ed. by Campbell Dodgson. Oxford 
Press. 638s. 

A PropuctTion. Gordon Craig. Milford. 4 gns. 

PORCELAIN PAGODAS AND PALACES OF JADE. A. E. Grantham. 
Methuen. 15s. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Thomas 
Dinham Atkinson. Methuen. 6s. 

VERMEER THE MaGicaL. E. V. Lucas. Methuen. is. 

MUSALMAN PAINTING. E. Blochet. Methuen. 3 gns. 

BEaAuTIFUL Books. Cyril Davenport. Methuen. 16s. 

GREEK AND RoMAN BronzeEs. Winifred Lamb. Methuen. 25s, 

ITALIAN PaInTING. R. H. Wilenski and P. G. Konody. Nelson. 
£2 2s. 

THE Drawincs oF G. B. TiEporo. Detlev Baron von Hudelin. 
The Pegasus Press. 2 vols. £9 9s. 
GIOVANNI Pisano: His Lire anp Work. 

The Pegasus Press. £6 6s. 

SPANISH ROMANESQUE ScuLPTuRE. A Kingsley Porter. 2 vols. 
The Pegasus Press. £9 9s, 

GERMAN ILLUSTRATION. (1) Carolingian Miniatures; (2) Ottonian 
Miniatures. Adolph Goldschmidt. The Pegasus Press, 
2 vols. £9 9s. 


Adolfo Venturi. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


A Sovprer’s Diary or THE Great War. Intro. by Henry 
Williamson. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

SAVONAROLA. Piero Misciattelli. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

THe Lire AND LETTERS OF Wooprow Wiison. Vol. III. 
Heinemann. 21s. 

JOsE ANTONIO PAEz (1790-1873). R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Heinemann. 15s. 

Tue Lire OF Honoré DE Barzac. Réné Benjamin. Heinemann. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue House or Memories. Lady Wilson. Heinemann. 6s. 

Jacop H. Scuirr: His Lire anp Lertrers. Cyrus Adler. 
Heinemann. 2vols. 2 gns. 

THE SONG OF My Lire: Memoirs OF YVETTE GUILBERT. Harrap. 
21s. 

WILLIAM THE First. Paul Wiegler. Allen and Unwin. 2ls. 

Memories OF My Lire: Prof. E. A. Westermarck. Allen and 
Unwin. 15s. 

SomE FAscINATING WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. Guiseppe 
Portigliotti. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

Kart Marx: His Lire anp Work. Otto Ruhle. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. 

ZOLA AND His Time. Matthew Josephson. Gollancz. 25s. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. Margaret Goldsmith. Intro. by Harold 
Nicolson. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

THE MAN BEHIND THE SCENES: THE CAREER OF SIR BASIL 
ZAHAROFF. Richard Levinsohn. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Countess Toustoy’s Later Diary. Trans. by Alexander 
Werth. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

IsaporA Duncan’s Russian Days AND HER Last YEARS IN 
France. Irma Duncan and Allan Ross MacDougall. 
Gollancz. 15s. 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ALEXANDRE Dumas. H. A. Spurr. 
New ed. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

My Memoirs. T. P. O’Connor. Benn. 2 vols. 2 gns. 

RICHELIEU. Hilaire Belloc. Benn. 25s. 

PETER THE GREAT. Stephen Graham. Benn. 21s. 

Livincstone. The Rev. R. J. Campbell. Benn. 21s. 

GENERAL WOLFE. Lt.-Col. F. E. Whitton. Benn. 15s. 

GeorGE III. Romney Sedgwick. Benn. 15s. 

FRANcis Joseru oF Austria. Prof. Joseph Redlich. Macmillan. 
21s. 
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“The Book of the moment 





Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Pledge to the 
Nation on behalf ie 
of the Liberal 
Party—and how 
it will be carried 
Out . we 


HE Liberal Party makes this pledge: that if 
returned to power it will put work in hand 
which will reduce the terrible figures of the workless 


in the course of a single year to normal proportions, EVERY 

work which will, when completed, enrich the nation 

without having added one penny to national or local ELE CTOR 

aaa should obtain 
The book “ We can conquer unemployment ” a copy of this 


contains hard facts and vital figures, showing how 


this pledge will be carried out. BO O K 


Its sixty-four pages will interest every reader 
who is earnestly seeking a real solution of the 
unemployment problem. 
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STEPHEN Hates, D.D.,F.R.S. Aneighteenth-century Biography 
by A. E. Clark-Kennedy. Cambridge Press. 16s. 
Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PEL. VERJUICE. Charles Reece Pem- 


berton. Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 

ALICE MEYNELL. Viola Meynell. Cape. 15s. 

SHADES OF Eron. Percy Lubbock. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Joun Knox. Edwin Muir. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Lire oF Joun Keats. Albert Erlande. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Louis XIV.: IN Love AND War. Sisley Huddleston. Cape. 
18s. 

GEORGE GissING. Hamish Miles. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Letrers oF Lapy AuGustra STANLEY. Ed. by the Dean 
of Winchester and Hector Bolitho. 2nd _ series. Cape. 


12s. 6d. 
IN THE DAYS OF THE CARRIAGE. E. de Gramont. 


Cape. 10s. 6d. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. KE. Iliff Robson. Cape. 


10s. 6d. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Pratrre YEARS. Carl Sandburg. 
Cape. 2ls. 
Ramon Lutu. E. Allison Peers. S.P.C.K. 18s. 


GIBBON’S JOURNAL. 
15s. 
C. E. Montracur. Oliver Elton. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
War Diaries AND OTHER Parers. Maj.-Gen. Max Hoffmann. 
Secker. 30s. 
Puitie EULENBURG, THE KAISER’S FRIEND. 


Ed. by D. M. Low. Chatto and Windus. 


Johannes Haller. 


Secker. 25s. 
A Vicror1AN CuiLpHOOoD. Mary MacCarthy. Secker. 6s. 
LirE or Srr CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS, AMBASSADOR AT 


THE RussIAN Court, 1756. The Earl of Ilchester and Mrs. 
Langford-Brooke. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

Tue Lire or Str WALTER Scotr. Stephen Gwynn. 
Butterworth. 15s. 

ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET : THE ROMANCE OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. Dormer Creston. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 10s. 6d. 

LETTERS OF WOMEN IN LOVE. 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

ConFucIuS AND His QUEsT. 
worth. 5s. 

LupwieG II. or BAVARIA. 


Thornton 


R. L. Mégroz. Thornton Butter- 


Maurice Magee. Thornton Butter- 


Guy de Pourtales. Thornton Butter- 


worth. 10s. 6d. 

Tue LETTERS OF THE TSAR TO THE TSARITSA, 1914-1917. Lane. 
15s. 

KinGcs, CHURCHILLS AND STATESMEN. Knut Hagberg. Lane. 


12s. 6d. 
BuppHa: THE 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 
LEAVES FROM My Lire. H. Osborne O’ Hagan. 
Tue Lire oF GENERAL Dyer. Ian Colvin. Blackwood. 20s. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. J. Isaacs. Davies. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Lire or Lavy Byron. Ethel Colburn Mayne. Constable. 
18s. 
FREDERICK THE “* GREAT.” Werner Hegemann. 
Botivar. Michel Vaucaire. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Some Recouuections. Sir Walter Risley Hearn. 
Grayson. 2\s. 
Trserius Cagsar. G. P. Baker. Nash and Grayson. 15s 
My Memorrs. Princess Victoria of Schaumberg-Lippe. 
and Grayson. 21s. 
PALESTINE. Henry Bordeaux. 
NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 
Grayson. 18s. 
Menmorrs OF LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. 
Seely. Nash and Grayson. 21s. 
Fretp-MarsnaL Eart Haic. General John Charteris. 
25s. 


OLD 


Empress Tsu Hst. Princess Der Ling. 


Lane. £1 16s. 


Constable. 21s. 


Nash and 


Nash 


Nash and Grayson. 
Edmund B. d’ Auvergne. 


30s. 


Nash and 
Trans. by Grace Hart 


Cassell. 


JOHN WesLEY. Arnold Lunn. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Louis XI. Pierre Champion. Cassell. 15s. 
LirE OF DaNnrEL O’CONNELL AND THE STORY OF CATHOLIC 


EMANCIPATION. 
Lire’s Eps AND FLow. 
son. 24s. 
ON THE EDGE OF DIPLOMACY. 


Michael MacDonagh. | Talbot Press. 
Frances, Countess of Warwick. 


aoe. 


Hutchin- 


J.D. Gregory. Hutchinson. 21s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Isabel Clarke. Hutchinson. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue Mysrerrous BARONNE DE FEUCHERES. Louis André. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Emil Ludwig. Putnam. 21s. 

BEAUMARCHAIS. Réné Dalseéme. Putnam. 21s. 

CHARLOTTE CorDAy. Marie Cher. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

JORGENSEN: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vol. II. Sheed and Ward. 


10s. 6d. 


RETROSPECTIONS OF DOROTHEA HERBERT. C. F. Mandeville. 


Howe. 7s. 6d. 
LA DucHESSE DU MAINE. Francis Birrell. Howe. 
CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. Ada Harrison. Howe. 


Tue Lire or ANNIE BESANT. 
WALTHER RATHENAU. 


Howe. 
Howe. 


Geoffrey West. 
Count Harry Kessler. 


15s. 
16s. 


Tue Lirerary CAREER OF JAMES BOSWELL, EsQ., BEING THE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF Boswett. 
Frederick Albert Pottle. Oxford Press. 42s. 

LETTERS OF TOLSTOY AND HIS CousIN COUNTESS ALEXANDRA 
Toutstroy. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Tue DUBLIN OF YESTERDAY. Page L. Dickinson. 

Ear. OF DERWENTWATER. Francis Skeet. 

A HEROINE OF THE NORTH. 
S. A. Archer. S.P.C.K. 5s. 

Ramon Luu. Prof. Allison Peers. 

THe TEMPESTUOUS PRINCE. 
E. M. Butler. Longmans. 

My APPRENTICESHIP. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue First Ear or HALsBury. 
and Hall. £2 2s. 

History oF Hayy 1BN YAQzAN. Translated from the Arabic by 
Simon Ockley. Chapman and Hall. 21s. - 

STORIES OF THE BuppHA. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 

HERBERT Hoover. Will Irwin. Elkin Mathews. 12s. 6d. 

Lire oF DisrAELI. Monnypenny and Buckle. (2 vols. revised.) 


Methuen. 6s. 
Hutchinson. 21s, 
(Memoirs of Charlotte Bompas.) 


S.P.C.K. 18s. 
(Hermann Piickler-Muskau.) 
12s. 6d. 
(Cheap ed.) Beatrice Webb. Longmans. 


Mrs. Wilson Fox. Chapman 


Murray. 2ls. 
THE AMAZING CAREER OF BERNADOTTE. Sir D. Plunket Barton. 
Murray. 21s. 


Lorp CHIEF-BARON POLLOCK. 
10s. 6d. 

Lire oF CARLYLE. Vol. VI. D.A. Wilson. Routledge. 

Mrs. GASKELL. A. Stanton Hatfield. Routledge. 

Love LETTERS OF MLLE. DE LESPINASSE. 

NAPOLEON Passes. Conal O’Riordan. 

RicHarRD BurRDON HALDANE: 
and Stoughton. 30s. 

THE MEMOIRS OF PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN, 
2 vols. 2 gns. 

FuRTHER Memories OF IrisH Lire. SirHenryRobinson. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. 

BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE, 


Lord Hanworth. Murray. 
15s. 

7s. 6d. 

Routledge. 21s. 

Arrowsmith. 6s. 

An AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Hodder 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


Donald Barr Chidsey. Williams and 


Norgate. 16s. 
Saint GEORGE OF ENGLAND. G. J. Marcus. Williams and 
Norgate. 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 
Tur Test MATCHES IN AUSTRALIA, 1928-29. P. G. H. Fender. 
Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 
AN ANGLER’S PARADISE. TWENTY YEARS witH Rop anp Lixr 


IN IRELAND. F. D. Barker. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Tne Tuirp Route. Sir Philip Sassoon. Heinemann. 12s. (id. 
Busu Wuackinc. Sir Hugh Clifford. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
HUNTING IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. A. Henry 

Higginson and Julian Ingersoll Chamberlain. Heinemann. 

3 gns. 

Hints ON HorseMansuip. Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaggart. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
SYKES OF SLEDMERE: THe ReEcORD OF A SporTING FAami_y. 

J. Fairfax-Blakeborough. Allan. 21s. 

Tne AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NAVAL SURGEON, 1734-1805. Allan. 
10s. 6d. 
THE SEA-SERPENT: A VinpicaTion. Lt.-Comm. R. T. Gould. 

Allan. 8s. 6d. 

Tne Diary or A Rum-Runner. Alastair Moray. Allan. 
10s. 6d. 
By DancinG StrrREAMS. Douglas McCraith. Allan. 12s. 6d. 


Tne GARDENER’S YEAR Book, 1929. 
Allan. 5s. 

Tue Macic Istanp. W. B. Seabrook. Harrap. 

Srea-Lore. Stanley Rogers. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

AUSTRALIA’S FIGHT FOR THE ASHES. M. A. Noble. 

UmBALA: THE ADVENTURES OF A NEGRO 
AFRICA AND ON THE SEVEN SEAS 
FounpD AN ErnioprAN EMPIRE. 


Ed. by D. H. Moutray Read. 
12s. 6d. 


Harrap. 15s. 
SeEA-CAPTAIN IN 
IN His ATTEMPTS TO 
Capt. Harry Dean, assisted 


by Sterling North. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
BENIND THE SCENES OF ESPIONAGE. W. Ludecke. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue PoLarR REGIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A. W. Greely. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 

PotaR ADVENTURE: THE “ ITALIA” TRAGEDY SEEN AT 
CLose Quarters. Odd Arneson. Gollanez. 12s. 6d. 
BEYOND THE Rockies. Lukin Johnston. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
Wuen Fur was Kinc. Henry John Moberly. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
A SAGA OF THE SEA. F. Britten Austin. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tue TRAGEDY OF THE IrantA. Davide Giudici. 

12s. 6d. 
STROKES AND STYLE IN CRICKET. 


Maj.-Gen. 


THE 


Benn. 


W. G. Quaife. Benn. 6d. 


CRUISE OF THE NorTHERN Licut. Mrs. John Borden. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

Tue Litac—A Monocrapu. Susan Delano McKelvey. 177 
plates. Macmillan. £3 15s. 
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DENT BOOKS 


from ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD ST. 
LONDON W.C.z 


* 
"| Just Ready 


EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY FRANCE 


ESSAYS by FREDERICK C. GREEN 
Professor Green’s recent book on French 
Novelists was so highly and so widely praised— 
notably by the Times Literary Supplement, 
Mr. Arnold Bennett and the London Mercury— 
that particular interest is attached to the pub- 
lication of this new book, in which he gives a 
living picture of French social, literary, and 
economic life during the period which he has 

studied so profoundly. 75. 6d. net. 


“| Fiction 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT 
By GUY POCOCK 


** An unusually fine first novel ”—Daily News. 
““A quiet story of English middle-class life 
which many people will read with considerable 
and continuous pleasure”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 75. Gd. net. 


THE DOUBLE AXE 
By AUDREY HAGGARD 


A romance of Ancient Crete. ‘“‘ Miss Haggard 
has managed this great mass of material with 
great skill. She has done an admirable piece 
of work which never fails to be interesting and 
entertaining ”’—Oxford Mail. 75. 6d. net. 


“| Poetry 


HOLYROOD 
A Garland of MODERN SCOTS VERSE 


This anthology containing two hundred poems 

by seventy living writers, selected by W. H. 

HAMILTON, forms a brilliant justification of 

contemporary Scottish letters. ‘‘ Indeed a very 

lovely little book” —Spectator. ‘« Mr. Hamilton 

has done a notable service” —Scotsman. 65. net. 
Prospectus post free. 


SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


A NEW VERSION dy S. O. ANDREW 


A modernised version, in the original metre, 

of the great fourteenth-century poem, well 

described by Gaston Paris as “the jewel of 
medieval English literature.” 45. 6d. net. 

Q The proper study of mankind is EVERYMAN, the 


new weekly (Books, Drama, Music, Travel). From 
all newsagents and bookstalls. 2d. every Thursday. 








Ready during the years 1855-9, namely whether the 
shortly. Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia 
Crown 8vo should be politically united. The work is 
7s 6d net. based on numerous Foreign Office MSS. 


Architecture A Handbook of Greek and 











Spring Books 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Literature Travels in France, 1787-9. 
By Arthur Young 


This edition by Miss Constantia Maxwell, 

who edited Young’s Tour in Ireland in 1925, 

is a reprint of Young’s Journal o* his three 

French journeys, together with a selection 
Crown 8vo. from his ‘“‘ General Observations” upon 
12s 6d net. economic conditions in France. 


The Decline of the Age of 
Louis XIV 
Or French Literature from 1687 to 1715. 


Mr Arthur Tilley’s new work is a complete 
survey of the literature and thought of the 
period of transition, in which literature is 
chiefly represented by La Bruyére, Fénelon, 


Demy 8vo. « Saint-Simon, and Madame de Maintenon, 
255 net. and philosophy and science by Bayle and 
Fontenelle. 


History Life in the Middle Ages. 
Volumes II and III. 


The first of these four volumes of selections 
by Dr G. G. Coulton from original docu- 
ments—many of them translated for the first 
time—was published in 1928 ; it illustrated 
* Religion, Folk-Lore, and Superstition.” 
Vol. II deals with ‘‘ Chronicles, Science, 


Crown 8vo. and Art”; Vol. III with “Men and 
Tilustrated. Manners.” (Vol. IV, dealing with “‘ Monks, 
6s net each. Friars, and Nuns,” will be ready shortly.) 


The Union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, 1859 
An Episode in Diplomatic History. 


Mr W. G. East, the author, explains, from 
the standpoint of diplomatic and inter- 
national history, a question which confronted 
and divided the Great Powers of Europe 


A Baghdad Chronicle 


Mr R. Levy, Lecturer in Persian at Cam- 
bridge, records the social history of Baghdad 
under the Abbasid Caliphs. Interwoven 


Demy 8vo. with the politics of the period, he gives a 
With 4 plates. picture of the daily life of the city, its customs 
15s net. and manners, and its typical citizens. 


Roman Architecture 


The aim of this book, by Professor D. S. 
Royal 8vo. Robertson, is to state briefly but clearly the 
With 24 plates main facts in the history of Greek, Etruscan, 
and 135 text- and Roman architecture from the earliest 
illustrations. times to the foundation of Constantinople, 
255 net. a period of nearly three thousand years. 


Archaeology English Place-Name Society’s 
Survey. 


The two parts of Vol. I, Introduction to the 
Survey of English Place-Names, are now 
obtainable separately. Part 1, edited by 
A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton. 3rd 
Impression. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Part 2 
(Chief Elements used in English Place- 
Names). Edited by A. Mawer. Demy 
8vo. §s 6d net. 

Five Volumes have been published : Vol. I, 
Introduction. Vol. II, Buckinghamshire. 
Vol. III, Bedfordshire and Huntingdon- 
shire Vol. IV, Worcestershire. Vol. V, 
North Riding of Yorkshire. 
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MopeErnN ATHLETICS. G. M. Butler. 
Tue Story oF Ratpn RAsHeicu. 
of Birkenhead. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Cambridge Press. 12s. 6d. 
Ed. with intro. by the Earl 


In TwWENTy-SIx Prisons. Youri Bezsonov. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Great Horn Spoon. Eugene Wright. Cape. 10s. 6d. 
A Mopern HERBAL. Mrs. C. F. Leyel. Cape. 42s. 


THe LANTERN SHOW OF Paris. 
Maurois. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

TATTERSHALL CasTLE. The late Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
and H. Avray Tipping. Cape. 30s. 

From A Birp-Lover’s Diary. ArthurAstley. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

TRAILS OF THE HuNTED. James L. Clark. Chatto and Windus. 


F. G. Hurrell. Intro. by André 


2l1s. 

Lawn TENNIS SIMPLIFIED. Kathleen Godfree. Thornton 
Butterworth. 3s. 6d. 

MUSINGS OF AN OLD Suikari. Col. A. I. R. Glasfurd. Lane. 18s. 

Tue VOYAGE OF THE “‘ ANNIE MARBLE.” C.S. Forester. Lane. 
8s. 6d. 

THe PENN COUNTRY AND THE CHILTERNS. Ralph M. Robinson. 
Lane. 15s. 

SEAMEN OF THE Downs. George Bethel Bayley. Blackwood. 
12s. 6d. 


Dreiser Looks at Russia. Theodore Dreiser. Constable. 5s. 


A TRAVELLER OF THE ’SrxTies. F. S. Stevenson. Constable. 
THE aie Ocrorus. Viscount Hastings. ,Nash and Grayson. 
nae Horse MANAGEMENT. Major R. S. Timmis. Cassell. 
THE _—_— Boat Race. (Centenary History.) Compiled 
by G. C. Drinkwater and T. R. B. Sanders. Cassell. 15s. 


ATHLETICS OF To-Day. Capt. F. A.M. Webster. Warne. 12s. 6d. 

Tue CHARM OF SurRREY. Gordon Home. Black. 7s. 6d. 

Dry-F.y FisHinG ror BEGINNERS. Maj. R. C. Simpson. 
8s. 6d. 


Black. 


BILurarD SEcRETS. Wallace Ritchie. Bell. 2s. 6d. 
East ANGLIA. Hugh Meredith. Robert Scott. 7s. 6d. 
Lion. Martin Johnson. Putnam. 15s. 


Tue Great * Mary CELESTE” HOAx. 


Laurence J. Keating. 
Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 


GuimpseEs OF South Arrica. Noel Wright. Black. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Pacans or Nortu Borneo. Owen Rutter, F.R.G.S. 
Hutchinson. 30s. 

AMONG THE Forest Dwarrs OF MALAYA. Paul Schebesta. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

THe HunNTING OF THE BurraLo. E. Douglas Branch. Appleton. 
10s. 6d. 


Yarns oF A KENTUCKY ADMIRAL. 
U.S.N. Hopkinson. 18s. 
Tae Book or tHE Tuite. Sir A. Daniel Hall. 
IRELAND. Donn Byrne. Sampson Low. 5s. 
At SEA wiTH NELSON. Being the Life of William Mark, a Purser 

who served under Admiral Lord Nelson. Sampson Low. 


Admiral Hugh Rodman, 


Hopkinson. 21s. 


12s. 6d. 
Stones, HILLTops AND THE SEA. Ruth Alexander. Alston 
Rivers. 12s. 6d. 


Tue ATROCITIES OF THE PIRATES. 
Cockerel Press. 15s. 

CuHInA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 
Oxford Press. 15s. 

A VoyaGE To Surat. J. Ovington. 

Tue ANCIENT Explorers. M. Cary. 

WILp-FOWLERS AND POACHERS. 
15s. 

IN SEARCH OF SCOTLAND. 

CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. 
7s. 6d. 

A CANADIAN PanorAMA. Yvonne Fitz Roy. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Tue FRINGE OF THE MOSLEM Wor.tp. Harry A. Franck. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

A WayYFARER IN Morocco. Alys Lowth. Methuen. 

Britrany. S. Baring-Gould. Methuen. 5s. 

THE Ovp-Wor_pD GERMANY OF TO-DAY. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Spain: A COMPANION TO SPANISH STUDIES. 
Peers. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

FisHinG Ways AND WILES. Maj. H. E. Morritt. 


Aarcen Smith. Golden 
L. H. Dudley Buxton. 
Milford. 12s. 6d. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Arthur H. Patterson. Methuen. 


H. V. Morton. Methuen. 
Helen W. Henderson. 


7s. 6d. 
Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 
Gerald Maxwell. 
Ed. by E. Allison 


Methuen. 6s. 


NATURE IN FIELD AND MEADOW. W. Percival Westell. Sheldon 
Press. 

Aruuetics. D. G. A. Lowe and A. E. Porritt. Longmuns. 
12s. 6d. 


Tue LAKE District. P. T. Jones. Burrow. 2s. 


SumMMER Days AMONG THE WESTERN ISsLEs. A. Alpin Mac- 
Gregor. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 

How To BE Happy In Beruin. John Chancellor. Arrowsmith. 
8s. 6d. 

Nores on Tuxip Species. The late W. R. Dykes. Jenkins. 

Sea Trout Fisuinc. R. C. Bridgett. Jenkins. 15s. 


Pic-STIcKING. Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
LEARNING LAWN TENNIS. Betty Nuthall. 
PERSIA OF THE PERSIANS. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Jenkins. 2s. 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. Knopf, 


21s. 
Every Day 1n My Garpen. F. Hadfield Farthing. Knopf, 
7s. 6d. 


How Brrps Live. E. M. Nicholson. 
and Norgate. 5s. 

THE WuisPerING Bush (West AFRICA). 
Sheldon Press. 

Pitcairn IsLAND REGISTER Book. Edited by Sir Charles Lucas, 
S.P.C.K. 

Burrow’s Hanpy GuIvE TO EvuRoPE. 

Hicr Pressure. Col. Lionel James. Murray. 12s. 

ROMANESQUE FRANCE. Violet Markham. Murray. 18s. 

TRAVELS IN PeERsIA, 1627-9. Thomas Herbert. Routledge. 
15s. 

NoTABLE History OF THE East-INDIAN VoyYAGES, 1618-25, 
Willem Ysbransz Bontekoe. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Enlarged edition. Williams 
Arthur Southon, 


Burrow. 7s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


STORIES FROM THE BrisLeE. Walter de la Mare. Faber and 
Gwyer. 7s. 6d. Edition-de-luxe. 52s. 6d. 

WALTER DE LA Mare. Forrest Reid. Faber and Gwyer. 
10s. 6d. 


THe Book witout A Name. Being the 18th Century Diary 


of an Unmarried English Lady to her Natural Son. Ed. 
by E. R. P. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 

TWELVE AGAINST THE Gops. William Bolitho. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue GosPEL ACCORDING TO JupAS IscaRIoT. Ernest Sutherland 
Bates. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 


Tuat Capri Arr. Edwin Cerio. Trans. by Francis Brett Young, 
Norman Douglas and Louis Golding. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
MAGIE NOIRE. Paul Morand. Trans. by Hamish Miles. 


Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Our Pupret SHow. Francis de Croisset. Trans. by E. B. 
Osborn. Heinemann. 6s. 


THE GEORGIAN NOVEL AND Mr. ROBINSON. 
Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 

Orr THE DEEP Enp. Christopher Morley. Heinemann. 

Great Essays oF ALL NATIONS. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

CONTEMPORARY BritTisH LITERATURE. Outlines for Study— 
Indexes—-Bibliographies. John Matthews Manly. Revised 
and enlarged. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN WRITERS. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

A Literary History or Our Time, 1908-1928. 


Storm Jameson. 


7s. 6d. 
Ed. by F. H. Pritchard. 


William A. Drake. 


T. Earle 


Welby. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Rasentais. Anatole France. Trans. by Ernest Boyd. Wood- 
cuts. Gollancz. 18s. 


Tue LetTrers oF PETER PLYMLEY AND SELECTED WORKS. 
Sydney Smith. Dent. 6s. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. Frederick C. Green. Dent. 
%s. 6d. 

A Hinp in Ricumonp Park. W.H. Hudson. Popular edition. 
Dent. 6s. 


Rays oF Memory. Marcu Beza. Dent. 6s. 
Sir GAWAINE AND THE GREEN Knicut. A modern version by 


S.O. Andrew. Dent. 4s. 6d. 
MARIUS THE EpicurEAN. Walter Pater. Intro. by J. C. Squire. 
2 vols. Macmillan. £2 12s. 6d. 


Tue Fasti oF Ovip. Text, with translation and commentary, 
by Sir James George Frazer, O.M. 5 vols. Macmillan. 
STruDIES IN LITERATURE. auf. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 

Cambridge Press. 10s. 6d. 

ASPECTS OF BroGrapHy. André Maurois. 
7s. 6d. 

THE EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES. 
Society of Literature. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

THE LESLIE STEPHEN LECTURE. 
bridge Press. 2s. 6d. 

Tue DECLINE OF THE AGE OF Louis XIV., oR FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE FROM 1687-1715. A. Tilley. Cambridge Press. 25s. 

DryDEN AND Howarp, 1664-8. Cambridge Press. 10s. 6d. 

ANGLO-IrnisH LITERATURE, 1200-1582. St. John D. Seymour. 
Cambridge Press. 10s. 6d. 

GREEK Lyric METRE. G. Thomson. 

THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. 


Cambridge Press. 


Essays by Fellows of the Royal 
Ed. by Granville-Barker. Cambridge 


Lascelles Abercrombie. Cam- 


Cambridge Press. 10s. 6d. 
Horace Walpole. Scholartis Press. 


7s. 6d. 

MELANCHOLIKE Humours. Nicholas Breton. Scholartis Press. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue WuiTE BuLL. Voltaire. Scholartis Press. 7s. 6d. 

Tue HERITAGE OF Man. H. J. Massingham. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


Lorus AND Pyramip. Constance Sitwell. 


Cape. 5s. 
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MACMILLAN 


EMPEROR FRANCIS JOSEPH 
OF AUSTRIA 


A Biography. By JOSEPH REDLICH. Illustrated. 
2Is. net: 

Spectator: “A book of great interest and permanent value . Dr. Redlich, 
the learned Austrian jurist whose study of our Parliament is “unsurpassed in 


any language, and who has played a considerable part in the politics of his 
country, was peculiarly well qualified to write this memoir of the Emperor.” 





THE STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT 
THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
By L. B. NAMIER. 2 vols. 30s. net, 
Saturday Review . ‘ All students of eighteenth-century politics in England will 


read Mr. Namier’s volumes, for they will be henceforth invaluable and indis- 
pensable.”” 





INDIA ON TRIAL 


A Study of Present Conditions. By J. E. WOOLA- 
COTT, late Correspondent of The Times at Delhi 
and Simla. 8vo. Ios. net. 


Financial Times: “An admirable textbook for the guidance of English 
readers who want enlightenment in the simplest form as to the present 
situation in India . . . The value of Mr. Woolacott’s interesting and instructive 
study of present-day conditions is enhanced by its timely appearance.” 





THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition, thoroughly revised, with four new chapters. 

30s. net. 





RISE AND FALL OF NEW FRANCE 


By Professor GEORGE M. WRONG, author of “A 


Canadian Manor and its Seigneurs.’’ Illustrated. 
2 vols. 42s. net. 
The Times: ‘‘ These two fascinating volumes . . . Deserves to be one of the 


most popular books on Imperial history published for many years, popular 
with those who love a heroic story well told and with those who are interested 
in Colonial history and in the history of Canada.” 





JOHN CAMERON’S ODYSSEY 


Thirty years in the South Seas. Transcribed by 
ANDREW FARRELL. With drawings by CHARLES 
KUEN and several half-tone plates. 18s. net. 


Sphere: ‘‘ It presents a picture of the South Seas that but few novelists who 
have made the Pacific their happy hunting ground for royalties could have 
painted, and proves anew that Truth is not only stranger but more interesting 
than Fiction.” 





New 7s. 6d. Novels 
EXPIATION 


By the Author of ‘Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” [Fourteenth Thousand. 


Sunday Referee: ‘‘ The author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden’ is a 
delicious writer and her latest novel possesses all the charm associated with her 
previous books . . . It is all fine, high comedy—human, tolerant, and witty— 
and the gentle satire never tests the delicate structure of the novel to breaking 
point. ‘ Expiation’ upholds the best traditions of English fiction.” 


FARTHING HALL 


A Novel in Letters) By HUGH WALPOLE and 
J. B. PRIESTLEY. {Ninth Thousand. 


Mr. Gerald Gould in the Observer : ‘‘ Farthing Hall is a lark, a genuine lark, 
a great lark. The enjoyment which Mr. Walpole and Mr. Priestley must have 
taken in doing it communicates itself to the reader, so that even a reviewer's 
reading ¢eases to be a duty and becomes a pleasure; and to skip would be a 
mortifieation of the flesh.” 


PORTRAIT IN A MIRROR 


By CHARLES MORGAN. {Ninth Thousand. 
Evening Standard: “ It is a rare pleasure to be able to recommend a novel 
just for its beauty. That is how I would recommend ‘ Portrait in a Mirror.’ "’ 





Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List 


Post: free on application. 




















owe MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON 


BASIL BLACKWELL 


announces 


The SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS Edition 
of 


‘THE NOVELS OF 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 





FIRST GROUP 
THE BARCHESTER NOVELS 


Library Edition. In 14 volumes at £8 15s. the set. 
Limited to 500 sets. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 1 volume 
THE WARDEN 1 volume 
BARCHESTER TOWERS 2 volumes 
DOCTOR THORNE 2 volumes 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 2 volumes 


THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON 2 volumes 
THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET 4 volumes 


Edited, with a General Introduction by 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 


The Political Group of Novels will follow immediately 
* & * 


The SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS Edition 


of 


THE NOVELS OF 


Twenty-one 


volumes. - 
Printed from copies 
type. on Large 
Crown Paper. 
octavo. 7 i 
600 copies. ys ig 


7% guineas 
the set. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


PAMELA 4 volumes 
CLARISSA HARLOWE 9 volumes 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON 8 volumes 


Uniform with the Shakespeare Head Press editions of 
DEFOE, FIELDING, SMOLLETT, etc. 


q “‘ Trejoiced with great joy to hear that Mr. Basil Blackwell 

=! intends to publish a complete edition of the works which 
gave the English novel a position of supremacy abroad it 
has never held before or since.”—E. B. OsBoRN in The 
Morning Post. 


Intending subscribers to these two editions are advised to 
consult their Booksellers without delay. 


OXFORD 
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PALEFACE. Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Cross CURRENTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. H.J.C. Grierson. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
DIABOLICAL PRINCIPLE, INCLUDING THE DITHYRAMBIC 
Spectator. Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
COMPANIONABLE Books. George Gordon. Chatto and Windus. 
2s. 6d. 

AN INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS. 
Windus. 15s. 
SAINTS AND SCHOLARS. 

worth. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY AND ART OF THE APOTHECARY. 


THE 
T. F. Powys. Chatto and 


Stephen Gwynn. Thornton Butter- 


C. J.S. Thompson. 


Lane. 12s. 6d. 

Tue FEMALE Spectator. Eliza Heywood. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

UsEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Gertrude Stein. Lane. 10s. 6d. 

MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. L. A. Warren. 2 vols. Brentano. 
30s. 

AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Diary. The Rev. William Jones. 
Brentano. 18s. 

Tue Two Mistresses. Alfred de Musset. Davies. 2 guineas. 

Rurat Rives. William Cobbett. Ed. by G. D. H. Cole. 
3 vols. Davies. 63s. 

VATHEK, AND THE EpisopEes oF VATHEK. William Beckford. 
Constable. 31s. 6d. 

ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS. W. R. Inge, D.D. Cassell. 


7s. 6d. 

THe BERNARD SHAW Dictionary. C. L. 
Black. 10s. 6d. 

ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT. E. M. Remarque. Putnam. 

7s. 6d. 

Wispom or G. K. CHESTERTON. 

Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

ASPECTS OF ELIZABETHAN IMAGERY. 
well. 7s. 6d. 

Maaic IN GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE. 
well. 6s. 

Tae Works oF Sir GEORGE ETHEREGE. 


and V. M. Broad. 


THE Patrick Braybrooke. 


Elizabeth Holmes. Black- 
J. E. Lowe. Black- 


Vol. III. (The Perey 


Reprints). Blackwell. 15s. 

ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE. J. C. Wordsworth. Heath 
Cranton. 12s. 6d. 

Lone Aco Totp. Harold Bell Wright. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Visir OF THE Gypsies. Vol. I. Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


Twice Losr (6th volume of ‘‘ The Rescue Series). Miss M. B. 


Smedley. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 

PoRTRAITS AND REFLECTIONS. J. Stuart Hodgson. Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

Hucu Wa.Lpo.Le. Bruce Beddow. Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 


Tue Prose Works OF NICHOLAS BRETON. 
Kentist-Wright. Cresset Press. £2 10s. 

Tne Diary oF A MADMAN. Gogol. Cresset Press. £3 3s. 

Tut Works or RESTIF DE LA BRETONNE. Translated by R. C. 
Mathers. Introduction by Havelock Ellis. Rodker (6 
vols.). £15 15s. 

Discours pEs Sorcrers. Translated by E. A. Ashwin. 
by Rev. Montague Summers. Rodker. £1 5s. 

THe MEANING OF Beauty. H. V. Stace. Cayme Press. 6s. 

ArMouR FOR ApHropiTeE. T. Sturge Moore. Cayme Press. 
8s. 6d. 


Edited by Ursula 


Notes 


SURVIVALS AND New Arrivats. Hilaire Belloc. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Tue SEcRET OF THE CURE d’Ars. Henri Ghéou. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Uropra. Sir Thomas More. Golden Cockerel Press. 36s. 


8 vols. Golden Cockerel Press. 

Matory: His Lire And Times. E. 
12s. 6d. 

POETRY AND PROSE. 
Pouiricks OF LAURENCE 

Oxford Press. 10s. 

Tne Diary OF A CouNtTRY PARSON. 


TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
Sir THOMAS 
Oxford Press. 
ROBERT BURNS : 
THE 


2 gns. 
Vinaver. 


3s. 6d. 
Lewis Perry Curtis. 


Oxford Press. 
STERNE. 
Vol. 


IV. Ed. by John 


Beresford. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

CraBpsB ROBINSON IN GERMANY, 1801-1805. Edith J. Morley. 
Milford. 10s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON GERMAN LITERATURE. Marshall Montgomery. 
Milford. 12s. 6d. 


PAPERS ON SHELLEY, WORDSWORTH AND OTHERS. 
man. Milford. 6s. 

SHAKSPERE’S SILENCES. Alwin Thaler. 
Harvard University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Pore as LirerAryY Critic AND Humanist. Austin Warren. 
Oxford Press for Princeton University Press. 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. D. C. 
Somervell. Methuen. 6s. 

On GETTING THERE. Ronald A. Knox. 

OLD FRIENDS IN FICTION. 

Now ON VIEW. 


J. A. Chap- 


Oxford Press for the 


Methuen. 5s. 
Robert Lynd. Methuen. 5s. 
Ivor Brown. Methuen. 5s. 


Tue Musicat Guasses. Gerald Gould. Methuen. 5s. 


WoMEN OF SOME ImporTANCE. Ralph Nevill. Jenkins. 18s. 


DRAMA 


FacsimMILE Epirions OF INDIVIDUAL PLAYS FROM THE First 
FOLIO SHAKESPEARE (1623): ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
Juices Ca#sar, THe WINTER’s Tate, As You LIke Ir. 
Intros. by John Dover Wilson. Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 

THE SEARCHER. Velona Pilcher. Heinemann. 7s. 6s. 


THe Sacrep FLame. W. Somerset Maugham. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue CrrcLeE oF CHarkK. James Laver. (From the Chinese.) 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Tue IrTatiAnN ComEepy. Pierre Louis Duchartre. 200 illus. 
Harrap. 42s. 

JOURNEY’S ENp. R. C. Sheriff. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 


JULIUS CHSAR. 
THE GENTLE 
Benn. 6s. 
ANGLO-SWEDISH 
EASTER 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Ivory Door. 


Senator Corradini. 
ArT OF THEATRE 


Benn. 5s. 

GOING. John Drinkwater, 
THE LITERARY FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS, 
AND OTHER Piays. August Strindberg. Cape. 


A. A. Milne. Chatto and Windus. 5s. 


Lire OF ELrronora Duse. E. A. Reinhardt. Secker. 18s. 
Two Piays. Lion Feuchtwanger. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
UELAND AND FLORIAN GEYER. Gerhart Hauptmann. Secker. 


10s. 6d. 


SyBiL THORNDIKE. Russell Thorndike. Thornton Butterworth. 


2l1s. 
THe NEw Spirir IN THE Russian THEATRE. Huntley Carter. 
Brentano. 30s. 


SCENES AND Piays. Gordon Bottomley. Constable. 6s. 


THe IrisHo Drama, 1896-1928. Andrew E. Malone. Constable. 
15s. 

JAYA AND JAYANT. Manalal Dalpatram Kavi. Heath Cranton. 
4s. 6d. 

EUROPEAN THEORIES OF THE Drama. Barrett H. Clark. Revised 
ed. Appleton. 21s. 

SomE IrisH Dramatists. Andrew E. Malone. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. 


ENGiisu Comic Drama. F. W. Bateson. Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE LESSONS IN ENGLISH. George Sampson. 
Press. Book I., 2s. 6d. Book II., 3s. 

GERMAN EXeErcIsES. F. R. H. McLellan. 

More Boys Anp GIRLS OF History. 
Cambridge Press. 2s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHIES. 

I. and II. Cambridge Press. 

CAMBRIDGE NEW ELEMENTARY 

Webster. Cambridge Press. 

ScHoots, TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS IN SOVIET RussIA. 
by W. T. Goode. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 

O.Lp TESTAMENT Days. GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. M. H. Wells. Heath Cranton. 2s. 

A REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE Wor.LbD. M. I. Newbiggin. 
Christopher. 6s. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL GRAMMAR. C. C. Carter. Christopher. 

SCONOMICS EpucaTor. 3 vols. Pitman. 3 gns. 

INTRODUCTION TO Economic GEOGRAPHY. 
Pitman. 5s. 

FRENCH HOMONYMS AND SyNONYMS. M.H. Larmoyer. Pitman. 
3s. 6d. 4 

READINGS IN FRENCH THOUGHT FROM THE 16TH 
19TH Century. O. H. P. Prior. Methuen. 5s. 

An InrropucTION To MepievaL History. Dorothy Dymond. 
Methuen. 6s. : 

MopERN SCIENCE: A GENERAL 
Thomson. Methuen. 5s. 

A GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 


Cambridge 
Book III., 3s. 6d. 
Cambridge Press. 4s. 
Rhoda and Eileen Power. 
E. D. Laborde. Books 
THE ARITHMETICS. J. H. 


Intro. 


3s. 6d. 
James Davies. 
TO THE 
IntRopucTION. J. Arthur 


(Intermediate Course.) John 


Murray. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

MATTER AND METHOD IN EpucaTion. Mary Sturt and Ellen 
Oakden. Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ActTivE Frencu ReEApeErs. G. M. Bennett and E. Peyre. 
8 vols. University of London. 


MopeErRN EncuisH. J. H. Jagger. 


University of London. 6s. 


Tue Heapway Histories. F. W. Tickner and _ Misses 
Polkinghorne. Book I.: People Long Ago. 1s. 6d. 
Book II.: Famous Men and Famous Deeds. 1s. 84. 
Book III.: Making the English Homeland. 1s. 8d. 


Book IV. 


Building the British Empire. 
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4 NEW CONSTABLE CLASSIC 


REJECTED 
ADDRESSES 





HEINEMANN 
Spring Books 


The New Theatrum Poetarum, 
By JAMES and HORACE SMITH. 


Newly edited with an introduction and notes by Andrew Boyle, 
and with twenty collotype portraits and text drawings by 
George Cruikshank. 15s. net. 











‘ 


by Brian and Beatrix Lunn 12s. 6d. net 


MAGIE NOIRE 
By Paul Morand. __ Illustrated by 


THE LAST SEPTEMBER 
By ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


KAO HORROR 


: = = 

S = = 

FICTION $ = Mr. Boyle has codified to a remarkable degree the history of = 

* = this famous parody ; identifies various sage mentioned ; = 

THE GOOD COMPANIONS ae or |. 

By J. B. Priestle ros. 6d. net = = 

yJ , =| Recently published = 

SS TS CORT See ee =| VATHEK, and the Episodes of Vathek |2 
; By Maurice Baring 7s. 6d. net = By WILLIAM BECKFORD of FONTHILL. With an |= 
3 = ee _——s os aoe = 4 —_ and eight = 
= collotype plates, one of which ts coloure and. a 

Z THE pontgiaianed FACE = Two anaes, buckram, fully gift. aie 3\s. 6d. = 
$ By Oliver Onions 7s. 6d. net = oumueeie = 
THE DARK MIL = = 

_ ° =| THE LETTERS OF SACCO AND [= 

> By D. K. Broster 7s. 6d. net =| VANZETTI = 
x . ae = (March 21) = 
% NIGHT FALLS ON SIVA’S HILL * = Edited by MARION FRANKFURTER and GARDNER |= 
5 By Edward Thompson 7s. 6d. net 4 = foams —— sistent Er oo = 
* SIX MRS. GREENES =| WAR AS AN _ INSTRUMENT OF |= 
* By L =| NATIONAL POLICY: And its Renun- |= 
X y Lorna Rea 7s. 6d. net $ =| ciation in the Pact of Paris. = 
26 K = (March 21) = 
x CATS _ ISLE OF MAN * =] By JAMES T. SHOTWELL. Professor of History at |= 
AR By Daisy Fellowes 6s. net 3K = Columbia University. With an Introduction by Professor |= 
* Ma = Gilbert Murray. 15s. net. = 
a MW—XX.3 x S| THE LIFE OF LORD PAUNCEFOTE |= 
% By Roland Pertwee 7s. 6d. net S = By R. fi MOWAT. With an Introduction by the a = 
Se Se = auncejote. . . = 
3 eewenat iLrTesacene a =| THIRTY-TWO POEMS with a Note on |= 
Q a = Unprofessional Poetry . = 
s JOSE ANTONIO PAEZ (1790-1873) 3S] YR DODDS. a 
se By R. B. Cunninghame Graham $ = ———— FICTION = 
ef Iss. met 2 = King’s Bardon = 
Z By Lady Wilson 6s. net sy = We are the Dead S 
4 g ES By ANN REID és.net. |= 
2 O 4 = ; = 

, THE 2 a =| Little George = 
* By Sir Philip Sassoon 12s. 6d. net = By G. F. BRADBY, author of “ Dick’ 6s. net. = 
& MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT gy =| The Bride Adorned = 
By Muriel Draper 12s. 6d. net = By D. L. MURRAY Ie. Gd. net. JS 

THE LIFE OF ALFRED NOBEL = a 2 — — = 

= y s. . net, = 

By Ragnar Sohlman and Professor = — = 

Henrik Schiick. Authorised by = The Squire’s Daughter = 

; = By F. M. MAYOR 7s. 6d. net. = 

the Nobel Institute and translated = = 

SK = — and ———— = 

: Author of ‘* The Hotel.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Aaron Douglas 8s. 6d. net $ Times Lit. Supp. : “The talent of Miss Elizabeth Bowen is 

beyond question. Her detached scenes and portraits are 

. * extremely good, and her dialogues often give one that pleasure 

* 


of surprised recognition which is a proof of true aim. 
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FICTION 


Hucca’s Moor. Ruth Manning-Sanders. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue Best DeETEcTIVE Stories OF 1928. Ed. by Father Ronald 


Faber and Gwyer. 


Knox and H. Harrington. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Dark Mite. D. K. Broster. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
OnE oF TuHosE Ways. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Heinemann. 


7s. 6d. 
THE Goop Companions. J.B. Priestley. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Coat Wirnour Seam. Maurice Baring. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 
Stx Mrs. Greenes. Lorna Rea. 
M W—XX.3. Roland Pertwee. 
SEVEN Days WHIPPING. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
John Biggs. Heinemann. 
PiuGrims OF ADVERSITY. William McFee. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Toe Man WirnHin. Graham Greene. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tue DANCING GirRL OF GILEAD. Annette Joelson. Heinemann. 

7s. 6d. 
CATS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


7s. 6d. 


Daisy Fellowes. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


U.tima THuLe. H.H. Richardson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tue O_tp Roap. Mary Crosbie. Allan. 7s. 6d. 
Mosaic. John Presland. Allan. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Giant KILLER. Elmer Davis. 

Tue Mayrair Mystery. Henry Holt. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Diana. Emil Ludwig. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

THe Wispom or Love. Jakob Schaffuer. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Ostomov. Ivan Goucharov. Allen and Unwin. 

A NIGHT IN THE LUXEMBOURG. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

ADAM THE CREATOR. Josef and Karel Capek. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. and 5s. 

THe PurPLE CLoup, YELLOW PERIL, THE LORD OF THE SEA, 
Cotp Street. M. P. Shiel. Reprints. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ASK THE YouNG. W. B. Trites. Gollancz. 5s. 

DitEMMA. Martin Armstrong. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 

Two MavE THEIR BED. Louis Marlow. Preface by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

THe SHEPHERD AND THE CHILD. John Owen. 

GasparD Hauser. Octave Aubry. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

PATERFAMILIAS. W.B. Trites. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Footprints. Kay Strahan. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mystery oF OrciIvAL. Emile Garborian. 

THe REBEL GENERATION. JO van 
7s. 6d. 

Knicut’s GamBit. Guy Pocock. Dent. 

UnpbINE. Olive Schreiner. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Topsy, M.P. A. P. Herbert. Benn. 6s. 

Great GERMAN Stories. Lewis Melville and Reginald Har- 
greaves. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


10s. 6d. 


Remy de Gourmont. Allen 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Ammers-Kiiller. Dent. 


7s. 6d. 


APOLLO “ ExiLeE. By Himself. Ed. by James Bryce. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue SLEEPING Army. Clara Viebig. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

THe Acra DouBLe Murper. Sir Cecil Walsh. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

THE CRIME OF SyBIL CrRESSWELL. E.F. Spence. Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Fartuinc Hartt. A Novel in Letters. Hugh Walpole and 
J. B. Priestley. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

EXPIATION. By the author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

WOMEN ARE LIKE THaT. E. M. Delafield. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Deviw’s Poot. George Sand. Scholartis Press. 8s. 6d. 

Dopsworru. Sinclair Lewis. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

ARMOUR WHEREIN HE TrusTED. Mary Webb. Cape. 5s. 


Liv. Kathleen Coyle. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THE Mountain TAVERN. Liam O’Flaherty. 

OTHER WAyYsS AND OTHER FLESH. 
7s. 6d. 

CosTuMES BY EROs. 

CATHERINE FOSTER. 

BARBARIAN STORIES. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Edith O’Shaughnessy. Cape. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Conrad Aiken. Cape. 
H. E. Bates. Cape. 
Naomi Mitchison. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tuts Love. Kathleen Freeman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
No Love. David Garnett. Chatto and Windus. 
THE BoROUGHMONGER. R. H. Mottram. 
7s. 6d. 
THe True HEeEarr. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 
A NEw Nove. Richard Hughes. 
Hour La! Crosbie Garstin. 
A Gem oF EARTH. 
7s. 6d. 
STEPPENWOLF. Hermann Hesse. 
Ear.Ly Sorrow. Thomas Mann. 
EXTRAORDINARY WOMEN. 


7s. 6d. 
Chatto and Windus. 
Sylvia Townsend Warner. Chatto and 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Marjorie Booth. Chatto and Windus. 


Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Secker. 5s. 
Compton Mackenzie. Secker. Cheap 


edition. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Uciy Ducuess. Lion Feuchtwinger. Secker. 3s. 6d. 
Tue Lapy or Laws. Susanne Trautwein. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
SoBER FreaAstr. Barbara Blackburn. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Destinies. Francois Mauriac. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


VIVANDIERE! Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
Tuat Macic Fire. Sylvia Bates. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
THe HANDMAID OF THE LorD. Ramon Maria Tenreiro. 
7s. 6d. 
REEDS AND Mup. 
worth. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Man Wao Founp HIMSELF. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
ATONING YEARS. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Tue TENTH OF March. Eleanor Reid. Thornton Butterwort)). 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Squire oF AsH. Frank Dilnot. Brentano. 7s. 6d. 
Murp::r In THE DarK. Charles J. Dutton. Brentano. 7s. 6d, 
MoLL FLANDERS AND THE ForTUNATE MISTRESS. Defoe. 
Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Love oF JEANNE NEy. Ilya Ehrenbourg. Davies. 7s. 61. 
Kaus THE Fisu. Hermann Rossmann. Davies. 6s. 
Tue Squrre’s DauGuTer. F. M. Mayor. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Last SEPTEMBER. Elizabeth Bowen. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Mipnicut Be... Patrick Hamilton. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
LirtLeE Georce. G. F. Bradley. Constable. 6s. 
TuereEsA. Arthur Schnitzler. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Tue WANDERER. Alain Fournier. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Tuer SEVEN Diats Mystery. Agatha Christie. Collins. 
Tue Buivue Spiper. Arthur Mills. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Secker. 
Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Thornton Butter- 
Naomi Jacob. Thornton 
THE 


Adelaide Eden Phillpott. Thornton 


%s. 6c. 


POISON IN THE GARDEN Susurs. G. D. H. and M. Cole. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

THE PotsoneD CHocoLatTes Case. Anthony Berkeley. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

UNDERGROUND. J. Jefferson Farjeon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Istanp BEeyonp JAPAN. John Paris. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

By Consent. Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Rich Man. Katharine Tynan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

SAID THE SprpER. Mary Marlowe. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Waite HAMOLOI AND OTHER STORIES. 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
THE AWAKENING OF HELEN. 


Morley Roberts. 


Frankfort Moore. Nash and 


Grayson. 7s. 6d. 
Tur NOVELS AND LETTERS OF SUSAN FERRIER. Vol. I. MARRIAGE. 
Vol. Il. Inqwerirance. Vol. III. Destiny. Vol. IV. 


A Memorr AND Letrers. Nash and Grayson. £5 5s. the set. 
TALES FROM MERImMéE. George Saintsbury. Nash and Grayson. 


%s. 6d. 

Ture Hanp AnD Daccer. F. Frankfort Moore. Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Moat House Mystery. R. Francis Foster. Nash and 
Grayson. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENCHANTED GARDEN. H. A. Vachell. 
VIENNESE Love. H. Bettauer. 
Tue THREE Courters. Compton Mackenzie. 
Tue Vit~acGe Docror. Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
ENTANGLEMENTS. Olive Wadsley. Cassell. 

Tue CARDINAL’s Mistress. Benito Mussolini. Cassell. 7s. 6<. 
EILEEN OF THE TREES. H. de Vere Stacpoole. Cassell. 7s. Gd. 
Toe KiInG oF THE HiGHLAND Hearts. Winifred Dukc. 


Cassell. 5s. 
Cassell. 5s. 

%s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Cassell. 
Cassell. 
3s. 6d. 


Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
Younc Wooptey. John van Druten. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Beauty on Eartu. C. F. Ramuz. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Dreap MANn’s TREASURE. John Goodwin. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Lapy Isasev’s InpiscrRETION. John Halvewood. Palmer. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue BarcuesteR Novets or ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Ed. by 
Michael Sadleir. Blackwell. £8 15s. the set. 

Dreap Man’s Cuest. Peter Haworth. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


YOLANDE OF JowuorE. Capt. W. Melville Wace. Heath Crantou. 
7s. 6d. 
Hupson RIver 
7s. 6d. 

26 ADVENTURE Srorres (OLD AND NEW). 

C. A. Dawson-Scott. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
FinE Fettows. Laurie York Erskine. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 
Tne Mystery OF THE MarsH. Doris Pocock. Appleton. 5s. 
Mrixep Baas. S.C. Westerham. Christopher. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GarpEN oF Iniusion. G. N. Ellis. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Kirn anp Kin. E. C. Booth. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Riven. Jean Devanny. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Vatmoutn. Ronald Firbank. Cheap ed. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

Prancinc Niccer. Ronald Firbank. Cheap ed. Duckworth. 
3s. 6d. 

A ViouIn SpeaKs. Princess Mirza Riza Kahn. Cayme Press. 

Vain Pursuit. Grant Richards. Cayme Press. 

Tue Various Lives or Marcus Icor. Brinsley MacNamara. 

Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
Auimmony. Faith Baldwin. 
SHoppy. Dan Brummitt. 


BracKETED. Edith Wharton. Appleton. 


Ernest Rhys and 


%s. 6d. 
%s. 6d. 


Sampson Low. 
Sampson Low. 


Tne Exie’s Return. Silas K. Hocking. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
Tue SHavow. Jeffery Farnol. 
May Wynne. 


Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


Rep Fruit. Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Modern English in the Making. 


By George H. McKnight. The Times Literary Supplement in a long 
review says: “ This book may be regarded as a guide-book to the 
Oxford Dictionary.” Illustrated. 16/- 


Charlotte Corday. 


By Marie Cher. Here is a modern presentation of the terrors of the 
French Revolution with the heroic peasant girl as a central figure. 
The author is a writer with an established reputation, and with her 
vigorous style she brings before the reader a perfect picture of the 
Revolution. 


10/6 

The Sun. 
By C. G. Abbot. A comprehensive and scientific work. In this 
revised edition is much new material. 86 Illustrations. 12/6 


The Hunting of the Buffalo. 


By E. Douglas Branch. The epic story of the mighty buffalo that 
roamed the plains—a brilliant chapter in the history of the West. 


21 Illustrations. 
Down Wind: Secrets of the Underwoods. 


By D. & L. Peattie. These stories show not only an understanding 
of animal life, but they have a dramatic power that is rare. A wide 
variety makes the stories as a collection unique and memorable. 


Illustrated. 8/6 

Economic Resources and Industries of the World. 
By Isaac Lipp‘ncott. A survey of the staple commodities that enter 
into international trade and the industries based upon them. 15/- 
The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895. 


By Norman J. Ware. The Story of the Labor Movement during 
the crucial period of its formation and establishment. 12/6 


10/6 





APPLETON’S MODERN LIBRARY 


containing volumes of lasting interest. The volumes are of pocket 
size and are attractively bound in blue cloth with gold lettering. 


Per Volume 3/6 
Abraham Lincoln, 2 vols. W. H. Herndon & W. J. Weik. 


The Secret of the Old Masters. A. Abendschein. 
Other Worlds. G. P. Serviss. 
The Beginnings of Art. Ernest Grosse. 


Face to Face with Great Musicians. 2 vols. 
C. D. Isaacson. 





Hudson River Bracketed. 


By Edith Wharton. The story of a young man, his disappointments 
and successes, and of two women who influenced his life. 7/ 


6 
(Ready in April) 
Eyelids of the Morn. 

By Wijnant Johnston. A new writer, equipped with a natural gift 
of style, a really poetic insight, and the unquenchable hope of youth, 
makes his appearance in this novel. 7/6 
25 Adventure Stories : Old and New. 


By Ernest Rhys & C. A. Dawson-Scott. A tale for every reading 


taste. Here are stories by E. M. Delafield, W. W. Jacobs, Johan 
Bojer, A. E. Coppard and others. /6 


The Valley of Olympus. 


By Octavus Roy Cohen. A rollicking romance of a young man’s 
adventures in Hollywood. This well-known author has written one 
of his most amusing books with a good love story. 7/16 


The Linden Walk Tragedy. 


By Foxhall Daingerfield. A tale of crime in which a lovely young girl 
comes implicated in an exciting and baffling mystery. 7/6 


Barbarian. 


By Dickson Skinner. 
will not soon be forgotten 


be 


A picture of a young man of to-day which 
: 7/6 


D. APPLETON & CO., 34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ASIAN NAEREOS RRR  e  NNeN 











THE HISTORY OF el 
THE DEVIL el 


NC JINCANGLN 


By R. LOWE THOMPSON. With 8 Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is not surprising that this is among the most widely reviewed books of el 
1929. It tells how the Devil has exercised his sway on man's mind trom the 

Stone Age till the present day. ‘“‘ Excellent. Provocative alike of thought 
and of expectation.”—New Statesman. ‘‘ Treated with a wealth of detail 
and full knowledge of history."—Manchester Guardtan. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF OUSAMA #! 


Translated with an Introduction by G. R. POTTER, M.A., Ph.D, Al 
With 4 Plates and a Map. 12s. 6d. net, el 
Ousdma’s father fought for 39 years against the Crusaders. This tascinating 


narrative tells us much about his father but more about the Crusaders and 
himself. 


AQ NG ANGJL NG 


INGA NG JN 


iN@Z 
¥ 


was 


THE HISTORY OF BIOLOGY Al 


By ERIK NORDENSKIOLD. With 32 Portraits. 25s. net, Bl 
This, the only outstanding and complete history of biology, is not only a 


valuable reference book, but also an absorbing account of the great hgures Al 
in the development of biological science. 


ANTS, BEES anp WASPS Bl 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, F.R.S. New Edition by J.G. MYERS,» Bil 

* Sc.D., F.E.S. With 4 Colour Plates and numerous Text “> 
Illustrations. 1Us. 6d. net. 
This is a model edition of a recognised classic. Lubbock’s work on insect 
lite is a delightful book for the general reader, as well as an introduction 
to the more comprehensive volumes of Wheeler, Donisthorpe, and others. 


PRIMITVE ECONOMICS OF 
THE MAORI 


By RAYMOND FIRTH. With a Preface by R. H. TAWNEY. 
With 16 Plates and 2 Maps. 25s. net. 
“Cordially welcome. The author's sympathy for the human side of his 
subject and his lucid and charming style invite even the layman to study 
it.”"—Times. “A very fascinating book.’’—Economist 















% TRAVELS OF IBN; BATTUTA 


Edited, selected and translated from the Arabic by H. A. R. GiBB, 
With 8 Plates and Maps. 15s. net, 
Ibn Battuta, who travelled between 1324 and 1354, was the greatest Moslem 
traveller of his day. In this book, long inaccessible to English readers, 
he not only gives us a wonderful human document, but also brings to life 
the men and manners of the great medieval Islamic civilisation. ‘ Full 


ot interesting things.’’—E£veryman. ‘‘ This sharp-eyed and very human 
witness.’ —Scotsman. 


AGING DNC) 


NG) 


CHILDREN’S PERCUSSION BANDS 





NCJ NENG LNG) 


— in the 17th century, and provides us with an entertaining and thrilling 
K volume. 


By LOUIE E. DE RUSETTE. 3s. 6d. net. 


The outcome of 12 years’ experience, this book will prove indispensable to 
music teachers and educationists generally. The methods outlined here 
are becoming increasingly popular. 




















:) 

me 

» 

s THE LEARNING OF HISTORY 

PS} IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Ps] 4 By CATHERINE B. FIRTH, D.Litt. 6s. net. 
Ss A practical book for the teacher of history, containing a detailed discussion 
» of the problem and methods. 

4 The Background of History 

= An important new series of memoirs, dealing with life in court, camp, and 
s, high society, by contemporary observers of the events. 

= 

% FIRST TWO VOLUMES 


MEMOIRS OF 
CAPTAIN CARLETON 


Edited by CYRIL HUGHES HARTMANN. 
Illustrated. 19s. 6d. net. 


Attributed to Defoe as being too good to have been written by a soldier, 
these memoirs are now shown to be genuine. Carleton fought in Spain 


MEMOIRS OF 
LEONORA CHRISTINA 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
This princess was imprisoned in the Blue Tower of Copenhagen for 22 years 
(1663-85). Her account is of absorbing human interest, throwing much 
light on the domestic manuers and political events of the time. 


ROUTLEDGE : KEGAN PAUL 


: BROADWAY HOUSE, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C 
NAV NAV BW BV NAV NYY BVA DS 
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THe Deap ReturRN. Winifred Carter. 

Asyss. Leonid Andreyev. Golden Cockerel Press. 12s. 6d. 

ROBBERS AND So.prieRS. Albert Ehrenstein. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

Up AT THE VitLA. Marie Cher. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

THe Mayor’s CANDLESTICKS. George A. Birmingham. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

THE Sirppery LADDER. W. Pett Ridge. Methuen. 

PRIVATE SUHREN. Georg von der Vring. Methuen. 

Tue Five Books or Mr. Moses. Izak Goller. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Pim Passes By. A. A. Milne. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

THe DEATH OF THE CLAIMANT. A. Richard Martin. Methuen. 
3s. 6d. 

Tue INCONSISTENT VILLAINS. N. A. 
7s. 6d. 

THE MAN IN THE QUEUE. 

Frass. John Chancellor. 

INTO THE LAND OF Nop. H. A. Vachell. Hutchinson. 

LIGHTED CARAVAN. Mrs. Baillie Saunders. Hutchinson. 

Tue Dancinc Becears. E. Brett Young. Hutchinson. 

LIKE SHADOWS ON THE WALL. W. B. Maxwell. 
7s. 6d. 

A VoLuME oF Stories. Eden Phillpotts. Hutchinson. 

Tue Perttous Secret. Dennis Peacock. Hutchinson. 

A New Nove.. C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. Hutchinson. 

Tue Turee Daccers. C. F. Gregg. Hutchinson. 


Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Js. 6d. 


Temple-Ellis. Methuen. 


Gordon Daviot. Methuen. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 
%s. 6d. 


Roon. Herbert Asquith. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Payinc Gusests. E. F. Benson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
THe StmtENT MurpeErs. Neil Gordon. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Winter. Frederick Griese. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

RETURN Ticket. Frederick Howard. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Divine Girt. Christabel McLaren. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Tue FicutTinG Fantastic. Yvonne Moyse. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

At THE END OF THE WorLD. Ernest Guest. Elkin Mathews. 
5s. 

Twice Losr. M. B. Smedley. 

WiLp Morninc. 


Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 


Odette Tchernine. Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 


Evecrric Love. Victoria Cross. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

THe CHRONICLES OF A GicoLo. Julian Swift. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
NoumBer 56. Catulle Mendes. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Devit’s Drum. Lord Gorell. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Brack Jack House. L. A. Harker. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Deviu’s ParapisE. Amy McLaren. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Goop Gestes. P. C. Wren. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Maracot DEEP, AND OTHER Stories. Conan Doyle. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

A Few Frienps. Humfrey Jordan. Murray. 

THe MAN WITH THE BiG HEAD. Mason Scrope. 
Darton. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Wells Gardner, 


Tue More Excettent Way. Dame Mary Scharlicb. Wells 
Gardner, Darton. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Ram. John Eyton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

A New Cuestrer-BeE.Ltoc. Written by Hilaire Belloc. Drawings 
by G. K. Chesterton. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
Hodder and 


Mills and Boon. 
Mills amd Boon. 
A. E. W. Mason. 


WiLp Winps. Louise Gerard. 

Heavy Cray. Denise Robbins. 

Tite PRISONER IN THE OPAL. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue GALAxy. Susan Ertz. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Ture GuARDED Hato. Margaret Pedler. 


7s. 6d. # 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


7s. 6d. 
MATORNIS VINEYARD. E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Tue TREASURE House OF MaArtTIN Hews. 
heim. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

ANOTHER PART OF THE Woop. Denis Mackail. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

ENTER, Sir JOHN. Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Sincinc Gotp. Dorothy Cottrell. 


K. Phillips Oppen- 
Hodder and 
Hodder 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


7s. 6d. 
Croucu Back. Corola Oman. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Dickon. Marjorie Bowen. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Tue UNKISSED Brive. Berta Ruck. 
7s. 6d. 
Trust WrEsLEY! B. L. Jacot. 


THe PIccADILLY GuosT. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 


7s. 6d. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


Hodder and Stoughton. 
E. R. Spencer. 


7s. 6d. 

Tue UNcERTAIN TrumPET. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Courts OF THE Morninc. John Buchan. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Tne RetTuRN OF BuLL-DoG DRUMMOND. Hodder 


and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


** Sapper.” 


Bitoop Roya. Dornford Yates. Hodder and Stoughton. 
%s. 6d. 

CospweEsB Caste. J.S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Wrist Mark. J.S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


Marcel Proust. 
Knopf. 


CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 
Moncrieff. 2 vols. 


Trans. by C. K. Scott- 
30s. 


Asues. Stefen Zeromski. 2 vols. 


Knopf. 21s. 
THE PERSIANS ARE COMING. 


Bruno Frank. Knopf. 6s. 


Sworps AND Roses. Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
JupiTuH Sitver. Hector Bolitho. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
REUBENI. Max Brod. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


THE PRINCE OR SOMEBODY. Louis Golding. 


Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Deviw’s SHapow. Frank Thiess. 


Knopf. 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY 
Tue OrriciaL History OF THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN. Brig.- 
Gen. Aspinal Oglander. Heinemann. 15s. 
THE CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Jacob 


Burckhardt. 240 illus. Harrap. 42s. 
THE CENTENARY History OF Kine’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 1828- 
1928. F. J.C. Hearnshaw. MHarrap. 21s. 
A History or Nicgeria. A. C. Burns. With maps. 
Unwin. 15s. ; 
Biack DEMOCRACY. 
and Unwin. 18s. 
Tue Buioopy Assize. Sir Edward Parry. Benn. 15s. 
THE JEWS IN THE CHRISTIAN ERA, AND THEIR CONTRIBUTION 
To Its CivitisaTion. Laurie Magnus. Benn. 15s. 
History OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 1895-1905. Vol. I. of the 


Allen and 


The Story of Haiti. H. P. Davis. Allen 


Epilogue. Elie Halévy. Benn. 25s. 
French LiseraAL THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Kingsley Martin. Benn. 15s. 


PEOPLES OF OLp (CHILE). Don Agustin Edwards. Benn. 
28s. 

Iraty. Luigi Villari. Benn. 21s. 

ON ALEXANDER’S TRACK TO THE INpbus. Sir Aurel Stein, 
K.C.1.E. Macmillan. 21s. 

RIsE AND FALL oF NEw FRAnNcE. Prof. George M. Wrong. 
Maemillan. 42s. : 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 1787-9. Arthur Young. Ed. by 
Constantia Maxwell. Cambridge Press. 12s. 6d. : 

THe CAMBRIDGE HistorY OF THE BRITISH Empire. Vol. I. 


Tue OLD Empire, FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO 1783. Ed. by 
J. Holland, A. P. Newton and E. A. Benians. Cambridge 
Press. 30s. 
THE CAMBRIDGE History oF INpIA. Vol. V. 1497-1858. Ed. 
by H. H. Dodwell. Cambridge Press. 30s. 
SELECT DOCUMENTS FOR THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 1702-7. 


Ed. by G. M. Trevelyan. Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Britisu iN Tropicat Arrica. J. L. Evans. Cambridge 


Press. 12s. 6d. 

A Bacupap CuronicLe. R. Levy. Cambridge Press. 15s. 

LIFE IN THE MrppLE AGrEs. Vols. II., II., IV. Ed. by G. G. 
Coulton. Cambridge Press. 6s. 

SEVEN NINETEENTH CENTURY STATESMEN. G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

TAMERLANE. Harold Lamb. Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

How WE Livep THEN, 1914-1918: A SKETCH OF SOCIAL AND 
Domestic LIFE DURING THE WAR. Mrs. C. S. Peel. Lane. 
18s. 

BriDEWELL HospitTAL, PALACE, PRISON AND SCHOOLS FROM 
THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO MODERN Times. Rev. E. G. 
O’Donoghue. Lane. 21s. 

PEEL AND THE CONSERVATIVE Party, 1832-1841. 


George K. 
Clark. Bell. 20s. 


Tue UnNirep Srates. T. Calvin Pease. Bell. 16s. 

Tue GUILLOTINE AND ITS SERVANTS. G. Lenétre. Hutchinson. 
21s. 

Tue ForsAKEN IMPERIAL Famity. S. V. Markov. Putnam. 
21s. 

LEADERS OF THE FrReNcH Revo.LutTion. J. M. Thompson. 
Blackwell. 8s. 6d. 


Tue CeL_tic CHURCH IN ENGLAND AFTER THE SYNOD OF WHITBY. 
J. L. Gough Meissner. Hopkinson. 10s. 6d. 


TWELVE Porrrairs oF THE FRENCH ReEvoLuTION. Henri 
Beraud. Cayme Press. 15s. 
Tue Monstrous Reciment. Christopher Hollis. Sheed and 


Ward. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLIsn Grrtnoop at Scnoot. Dorothy Gardiner. Oxford 
Press. 18s. 

Srupres IN MeprAEvAL CuLture. Prof. Chas. H. Haskins. 


Oxford Press. 18s. 
Srm1on DE Montrort. Charles Bémont. Oxford Press. 18s. 
Tue AGE OF GREY AND PEEL. The late H. W. Carless Davis. 

Oxford Press. 15s. 

Tue ARMIES OF THE First FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RISE OF 
THE MARSHALS OF NAPOLEON I. The late Col. R. W. Phipps- 
Oxford Press. 21s. 

GERMAN DIPLOMATIC 


DocuMENTS, 1871-1914. Selected by 


E. T. S. Dugdale. Vol. Il. From Bismarck’s Fall to 1898. 
Methuen. 25s. 

A History OF THE MODERN CuurcH. J.W.C.Waud. Methuen. 
%s. 6d. 
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SCOTLAND YARD 
by J. F. Moy an, C.B., Receiver for the 
Metropolitan Police Districts 7s. 6d. net. 


This new volume in The Whitehall Series will de- 
scribe what Scotland Yard is and does, the scope and 
methods of the C.I.D., the crime index, finger 
prints, etc. 


THE RIM OF MYSTERY 
by JOHN B. BuRNHAM _IIlust. 15s. net. 


A book of travel and hunting with Eskimos and 
Chuckchis in the least know part of Siberia. 


THREE NORMANDY INNS 
by ANNA BowMAN Dopp Illust. _18s. net. 


A new and revised edition, illustrated by M. Robert 
Demachy, of an enchanting volume on Northern 
France, originally published in the nineties. 


OUR FACE FROM FISH 
TO MAN 


by WILLIAM K. GreGory _Illust. 18s. net. 


Traces the evolution of the human face—lizard-like, 
long-snouted, anthropoid, prehuman, human, giving 
a comprehensive idea of evolution as a whole. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
by MILTON C. Work New cheap edition. 


35. 6d. net. 
Contains The Portland Club Provisional Laws and 
the N.Y. Official Laws. ‘Strongly to be recom- 
mended.” —Evening Standard. 
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ALL QUIET ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


by E. M. REMARQUE 7s. 6d. net. 
Translated from the German by A. W. WHEEN 


“Tf of all the literature of the world war there 
survived only this book in the main it would be no 
loss.”——BRUNO FRANK. “It makes all other war 
books seem unnecessary.”’——HERBERT READ 


YOUNG WOODLEY 
by JOHN VAN DrRuTEN. A novel after the play. 


5th Impression 7s. 6d. net. 
Young Woodley is as fine astudy in the novel as 
in the play ”—Times. 
**A good play becomes a better novel ””—ARNOLD 
BENNETT in the Evening Standard. 


BEAUTY ON EARTH 


by C. F. Ramuz 7s. 6d. net. 
Translated from the French 


A modern novel seen thrcugh the temperament of 
Cezanne, its growing tension, the evocation of 
the Vaudois country with the most haunting realism, 
will attract those who can appreciate greatness 
in unconventional form. 


THE KING’S CANDLE 


by E. TEMPLE THURSTON 7s. 6d. net. 
A volume of short stories—the first from this author 
for three years—they show the progress he has made 
in this difficult art. 
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THE STRING OF PEARLS 
By HEDWIG COURTHS-MAHLER. 7s 6d 


of more than twenty millions. Her stories have been translated into nearly 
every European language and sixteen of them have been adapted for film 
scenarios. She makes a point of giving the public just what they want— 
she conceives plots that will hold the interest of everyone, young or old. 
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Frau Courths-Mahler has written over one hundred novels—with a sale a 
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THE SECOND GUESS 

= 


By WALTER C. BROWN. 7s 6d 


“‘ Sweepstake '’ Mason had ruled the underworld for years, but now he 
was double crossed. As thrilling a detective story as ever came from 
the underworld, with a cleverly and fiendishly conceived plot. 


THE TAPESTRY ROOM MURDER 


By CAROLYN WELLS. A New “ Fleming Stone ”’ 
Detective Story by the author of ‘‘ The Tannahill Tangle,”’ 
etc. 7s 6d 


LINCOLN’S MARY AND THE BABIES 
By BERNIE BABCOCK, author of ‘“‘ The Soul of Ann 
Rutledge. 7s 6d 


Much interest has been roused lately about Lincoln’s family life—and 
many doubtful stories have taken root. Bernie Babcock, long an authority 
on Lincoln and his family, tells the absolute truth about Mary Todd Lincoln 
—her little gaieties, the affairs witn which gossip associated her name. 


PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT 
OF A BEHAVIORIST 
By JOHN B. WATSON. Third new and — 
s 


The study of behaviourism. the new psychology, based on natural sciences 
which is affecting every branch of modern thought to-day. It will show 
you how to direct and control your own actions through an understanding 
of the behaviour of others. 
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a THE GARDENER’S BED BOOK 

3 Short and Long Pieces to be read in Bed by those who love 
oI the Green Growing Things of Earth from the Country 
* Journals, by RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of 
2 “ Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 10s 6d 
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Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes restful, comes this o 
fresh and unusual book to be read after good-night is said. Frontispiece J 
and decorative end papers. e 
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HORTICULTURE ENTERPRISES 


By KARY C. DAVIS and Seven Specialists. (Farm Enter- 
prise Series.) Profusely Illustrated. 466 pages. 10s 6d 


LANDS AND PEOPLES: CHINA AND JAPAN 


By FRANK F. BUNKER, Ph.D. _ 150 IIlustrations. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Hawaii and the Philippines.” 6s 


This delightful travel book for boys and girls tells of the cu oms, history 
and work of these mysterious, much-storied lands. 


PROBLEMS IN HOME LIVING 


By MARGARET M. JUSTIN, Ph.D., and LUCILE O. 
RUST, MLS. Tentative price, 9s 


This book is presented under three major seetions: Home Management, 
Health and Care of the Sick; Child Development. Illustrated. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HOMEMAKING 
By WILLIE M. BOMAR. Tentative price, 7s 6d 


This book presents the social point of view under ten principal headings : 
Home, House, Management in Household, Food, Clothing, Relations in 
Home, Physical Health, Mental Health, Cultural Influences, Recreation 
in the Home. 197 pages. 44 illustrations. 


Spring Announcement List and Complete General Catalogue sent 
Post Free on application. 
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Louis XVI. THe Last Puase. Gerald A. Tate. Methuen. THE Prospects oF Democracy. Alfred Zimmern. Chatto and 
5s. Windus. 15s. 


STUDIES IN THE NAPOLEONIC Wars. Sir Chas. W. C. Oman. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

In THE Days OF QUEEN ANNE. Lewis Melville. Hutchinson. 
21s. 

A Hunprep YEARS OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. Denys Gywnn. 

8} Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

CatTnoLtic EMANCIPATION (1829-1929). Cardinal Bourne and 
others. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Mercuant Navy. Sir Archibald Hurd. Vol. III. Murray. 
21s. 

Lives OF THE PoPEsS IN THE EARLY MIDDLE Aces. Mgr. H. K. 
Mann. Paul. 15s. 

History oF THE Pores. Dr. Ludwig Pastor (vols. 17 and 18). 
Paul. 15s. each. 

BYZANTINE CiviLisaTION. Robert Byrom. Routledge. 15s. 

PicrurEs OF Paris IN 18TH CENTURY. Louis S. Mercier. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Court or Burcunpy. Otto Cartellieri. Paul. 15s. 

Tue Tactics AND STRATEGY OF MARLBOROUGH. Hilaire Belloc. 

Arrowsmith. 21s. 


JUVENILE 


Tue Country or 36,000 Wisues. André Maurois. Heinemann. 

A WoNDERFUL ADVENTURE. Harold Dearden. Heinemann. 5s. 

SANDALS OF PEARL. Edith Howes. Dent. 6s. 

PuFFIN, Puma & Co. CHILDREN’s VERSE. F. Gwynne Evans. 
Illus. by George Morrow. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

THe WonveERFUL Story. A Lire or Jesus. The Rev. G. R. 
Oakley. S.P.C.K. 5s. 

Cuopsticks. F.I. Codrington. S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 

Mates. Boyd Cable. Blackwell. 1s. 3d. 

MADEMOISELLE GLoRIA. Marjorie Bowen. Blackwell. 1s. 3d. 

MICHAEL THE ROMAN, AND OTHER TALES FoR Boys. Bernard W. 
Henderson. Blackwell. 5s. 

Boys’ anp Grris’ Book oF Outrpoor Games. A. Frederick 
Collins. Appleton. 6s. 

FurTHER ADVENTURES OF RUPERT AND His PET MONKEY. Mary 
Tourtel. Sampson Low. Is. 

MEN Wuo Founp Out. Amabel Williams-Ellis. Howe. 5s. 

Toap or Toap Haru. A. A. Milne. Methuen. 5s. 

Finpinc Gop. G. W. Taylor. S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


THe MAKING OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE PROBLEM. Prof. 
W. M. Macmillan. Faber and Gwyer. 21s. 

Tue TruTH BEHIND THE News, 1918-1928. George Seldes. 
Faber and Gwyer. 18s. 

RatTinG REEF. Ed. by Capt. D. W. Gunston, M.P., and G. Peto. 
Allan. 3s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PROCEDURE OF THE HOUSE OF 
Commons. G. F. M. Campion. Allan. 12s. 6d. 

My PuiLosopny or INpustry. Henry Ford. Harrap. 3s. 6d. 

THE NEw Wortp. Problems in Political Geography. Isaiah 
Bowman. 4thed. Harrap. 21s. 

THE ORIGINS AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALITY. Dr. Bernard 
Joseph. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

THE ORDEAL OF THIS GENERATION. The War, the League and 
the Future. Gilbert Murray. Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

THe INTERNATIONAL COMMUNITY AND THE RIGHT OF War. 
Luigi Sturzo. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Tae Money Itiusion. Irving Fisher. Intro. by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tae Economic Aspect OF THE HISTORY OF THE CIVILISATION 
or Japan. Yosaburo Takekoshi. 3 vols. Allen and Unwin. 
8 gns. 

WoMAN AND SOCIETY. 
10s. 6d. 

LIBERALISM AND SOME PROBLEMS OF To-pAy. Ed. by Major 
H. L. Nathan. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

CoMMON SENSE ABOUT THE SuRTAX. 


Meyrick Booth. Allen and Unwin. 


Geoffrey Hutchinson. 


Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. Gollancz. 
3s. 6d. 

POWER AND THE Pror.te. The Rt. Hon. Lord Hewart of Bury. 
Benn. 21s. 


Tue Case OF BENN VERSUS MAxToNn. Mr. James Maxton, M.P., 
and Sir Ernest Benn. Benn. 8s. 6d. 

THe Next Ten Years. G. D. H. Cole. Macmillan. 

A TREATISE ON Money. John Maynard Keynes. Macmillan. 

WEALTH AND Lire. Prof. J. A. Hobson. Macmillan. 

THe Proprem oF INpusTRIAL RELATIONS. Henry Clay. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

INDIA ON TRIAL. J. E. Woolacott. Macmillan. 10s. 

THE New Russia. Dorothy Thompson. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THe Wor.ip Crisis. The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, 
Thornton Butterworth. 30s. 


POLITICIANS AND THE WAR. Lord Beaverbrook. Vol. II. 
Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 
Tue Pouish CoRRIDOR AND THE CONSEQUENCES. Sir Robert 


Donald. Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 
INDIA—STEPMOTHER. Sir Claude H. Hill. Blackwood. 12s, 6d, 
Wark AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL Po.icy. James T, 

Shotwell. Intro. by Prof. Gilbert Murray. Constable. 15s, 
TORYISM AND THE PeopLE. Richard Hill. Constable. 10s. 6d. 
Lorp ROTHERMERE’S Essays. Cassell. 3s. 6d. 

THE SPEECHES OF LoRD BIRKENHEAD. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
SAYINGS AND Simites. (Extracts from Speeches.) D. Lloyd 

George. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

TraDE Union Documents. Edited by W. Milne-Bailey. Bell, 
8s. 6d. 

ScoTLanp Yarp. J.F. Moylan. C.B. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

A Po.itician Piays Truant. C. Roden Buxton. Christopher, 
5s. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN TuRNER. History of the Trades Union 

Movement. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 

RomMAN Law In MeEpizvar Europe. Paul Vinogradoff. Second 
ed. Oxford Press. 5s. 

Tue History OF GOVERNMENT. Sir Charles Petrie. Methuen, 
7s. 6d. 

TRADE AND CrEDIT. R.G. Hawtry. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

THe UNEMPLOYED. Ronald Davidson. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Po.itics AND Economics. H. G. Williams, M.P. (cheaper ed.), 
Murray. 2s. 6d. 

Trusts AND ComBINES. John Hilton. Nisbet. 5s. 

GERMANY UNDER THE DAwes PLAN. Max Sering. King. 
10s. 6d. 

Some Economic Factors In MopDERN Lire. Sir Josiah Stamp. 

King. 10s. 6d. 

WeattH. Edwin Cannan. (Thirded.) King. 5s. 
Tue PouiTicaL EcONOMy OF FREE TRADE. The Rt. Hon. J. M. 

Robertson. King. 8s. 6d. 

Lorp BALFrour’s SPEECHES ON ZIONISM. Arrowsmith. 2s. 6d. 
CANADA AND THE UNITED States. Hugh L. Keenleyside. 
Knopf. 25s. 


MEDICAL 


THe HEALTH OF THE MinpD. J. R. Rees. Faber and Gwyer. 6s, 

HeattTH, DISEASE AND INTEGRATION. Dr. H. P. Newsholme. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Text-BooK OF PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS FOR STUDENTS. 
R. C. Wingfield. Constable. 31s. 6d. 

MopERN METHODS OF FEEDING IN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
Donald Paterson, M.D., and J. Forest Smith, M.R.C.P. 
Constable. 

THe ADOLESCENT. Sidney I. Schwab, M.D., and Borden S. 
Veeder, M.D. Appleton. 15s. 

THe New HeEauinc. Wilfrid A. Streeter. Methuen. 7s. 

Eat AND Be Happy. Dr. Josiah Oldfield. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

TRACKING DOWN THE ENEMIES OF MAN. Alfred Torrance. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

THE Facts oF MODERN MEpIcINE. F. W. Palfrey. Appleton. 
18s. 

ENGuisH Pusiic HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. B. G. Bannington. 
Preface by Graham Wallas. King. 12s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Repair or ANCIENT Buitpincs. A. R. Powys. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

SCOUNDRELS AND ScaLLywacs. Tom Divall, ex-Chief Inspector 
C.I.D. Benn. 6s. 

SEconp Essays ON ADVERTISING. J. Murray Allison. Benn. 
8s. 6d. 

Tue Reapinc Room at THE British Museum. G. F. Barwick. 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 

THe Furure or Naxkepness. John Langdon-Davies. Noel 
Douglas. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

Practica, Fiicut Trarninc. Lt. Barrett Studley, of the 
United States Navy. Macmillan. 21s. 

INTERNATIONAL AIRCRAFT MARKINGS. Squadron-Leader Lord 
Edward Grosvenor and Leonard Bridgman. Macmillan. 
2s. 6d. 

To Tue Pure: a Stupy oF OBSCENITY AND THE CENSOR. Morris 
L. Ernst and William Seagle. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

MurperR Most Fout! George A. Birmingham. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

PauL ReBoux’s Book OF FRENCH COOKING. 
worth. 5s. 

Tue CLasu OF THE CymBaLs. The Secret History of the Revolt 
in the Salvation Army. F. A. Mackenzie. Brentano. 6s. 

EveryMAn’s Wirevess. E.H. Robinson. Cassell. 3s. 6d. 


Chatto and 


Thornton Butter- 
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NOOKS AND CORNERS OF 
OLD PARIS 


By GEORGES CAIN. Crown 4to. 21s. 
In this book the author tries to impart to the reader some of the joy 
he experiences everyday in his walks and takes him to places where a 
little of the Paris of yesterday still remains. There are eight hand- 
coloured plates by Barday and 48 black-and-white illustrations. 


A PRELUDE TO PROVENCE 
By MARY T. G. RICHARDS. 


The author deals in a fascinating manner with the romantic history 
of the Provengal towns. The Times Literary Supplement says that the 
book “ will supply the tourist with the means of forming an intelligent 
appreciation of a unique civilisation.”” The Birmingham Gatette says 
that it ‘‘ will double the interest of the intelligent visitor.”’ 


Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S 
KNOWLEDGE 


By CLEMENT WOOD. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


This book comes from a lifetime of preparation and close study. It 
contains the history of man since he first appeared on the earth and an 
account of all his achievements in science and in art. It is a synopsis 
of human knowledge. The East Anglian Daily Times calls it “a 
scholarly and very valuable work, one which contains a wonderful 
variety of information, capably and impressively conveyed.” 


“Tye are 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR 
EVERYBODY 
By S. P. B. MAIS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“His enthusiasm is contagious . . . there is something irresistible 


about his pages. He believes that books should be enjoyed and in this 


spirit he has written a most entertaining and unconventional volume.” 
Newcastle Chronicle. 


MADNESS IN SHAKESPEARIAN 


TRAGEDY 


By H. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Dr. Somerville gives an account of the nature and progress of the 
attacks of insanity affecting the minds of the principal characters in the 
tragedies. Of particular interest is the account of Macbeth, with his 


terrifying dreams and hallucinations driving him on to an extreme 
condition of homicidal paranoia. 


<a 

THE WHIGS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By JAMES SCOTT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
There is considerable vigour and directness in the author’s style and 
there is no mistaking his meaning. The essays are remarkable for their 


lucidity and balanced judgment and cannot fail to be read with keen 
interest. 


THE GARLAND OF CHILDHOOD 
Compiled by PERCY WITHERS. 

Fcap. 8vo, ledura binding. 5s. 

Dr. Withers has tried to include in this anthology the best and most 

representative of what English poets and prose writers have written 


about children, seeking to provide variety and as liberal a treatment of 
the subject as possible. 


PETER OF MONKSLEASE 
By A. J. DAWSON. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Major Dawson’s book may be described as a dog novel, the characters 


are dogs, but their adventures, their loves and hates, are as real as those 
of men and women. 


SOLO WHIST AND AUCTION 
SOLO 


By BASIL DALTON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
By BASIL DALTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s.; sewed, od. 
These are new books by the author of those favourite handbooks : 


“* Auction Bridge for Beginners " and ‘‘ Ten Best Card Games for Two,"’ 
they are written in his usual clear and stimulating style. 
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Recent and Forthcoming Books 


THE FALL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 
EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J., PH.D. 
“Vivid, arresting, thought-provoking and com- 
pletely frank.’”’—Spectator. 

“A readable and thoughtful history of the fall of 
Tsardom.”’— Daily Telegraph. 

41 Half-tone Illustrations. 16s. net. 


BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 
DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 


“A full-dress affair . . . picturesque.’’— Daily Sketch. 
8 Half-tone Illustrations, 3 Maps. 16s. net. 


SAINT GEORGE OF ENGLAND 
G. S. MARCUS 


‘A valuable contribution to a subject which is beset 
with many difficulties for the historical student.” 
Saturday Review. 

Frontispiece in Half-tone. 3s. 6d. net. 


In the Press 


ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL 
CULTURE 
MAURICE PARMELEE 


The author contrasts the subordination of the in- 
dividual and the seclusion of women in the Orient 
with Occidental individualism and democracy, the 
Hindu caste system with the Western class system, 
and the attitudes towards supernatural, scientific 
and social iseas. 
15s. net. 


THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 
JOHN QUINLAN 


This volume shou!d form a standard textbook for 
Catholic schools and colleges, and should appeal to 
the large Catholic public who want a short, scholarly 
account of persons, facts and dates. 
5s. net. 


COMMUNIST RUSSIA: 
The Hammer and the Scythe 
ANNE O. McCORMICK 


The author simply tells what she saw, in the capital, 
in the towns and villages, and in the country. Her 
book is impressionistic, packed with facts of vital 
importance, and brilliantly written. 
12s. 6d. net. 


DEATH AND RENEWAL 
POUL BJERRE, PH.D. 
A notable work of philosophy. The author shows 
us that life rises only from death, that there is a 
rhythm of death and renewal pervading the world, 
and that this rhythm is God. 
10s. 6d. net. 


HOW BIRDS LIVE 
E. M. NICHOLSON 
“A masterly, rare and exceedingly useful little 
book.’’—Spectator. 

*““A book which no country dweller’s bookshelf 
should be without, and certainly no school library.’’ 
Daily Telegraph. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. Frontispiece in Colour 
5s. net. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C.1 
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CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DicTioNARY. (New Ed.) 


Raitways or To-Day. C.J. Allen. Warne. 12s. 6d. 

SECRETS OF CHARM. Josephine Huddleston. Putnam. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING OF Pusiic Arrarrs. C. R. Bush. 
Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. Lucas’s Frencu Cookery. Elizabeth Lucas. Christopher. 
6s. 

Wuy se CuiipLtess? Mrs. Monteith Erskine. Christopher. 


7s. 6d. 
THe ENGuisH TABLE. Charles Cooper. 
SEA SLANG. Frank C. Bowen. 
How To CHOOSE 

3s. 6d. 
LEARNING TO Fry. Frank A. Swoffer, Chief Instructor to the 

Hampshire Light Aeroplane Club. Pitman. 
ITALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN COMMERCIAL 
TIONARY. G.R. Macdonald. Pitman. 30s. 

ConcisE Oxrorp DICTIONARY -OF CURRENT ENGLISH. 

H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. New enlarged edition. 
Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 
THe GAMES OF CHILDREN. 
Tue House DESIRABLE. 


Sampson Low. 15s. 


Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. 
Your Career. W. Leslie Ivey. Pitman. 


Dic- 


THE 


Henry Bett. 
P. A. Barron. 


Methuen. 5s. 
Methuen. 2ls. 


Currous TRIALS AND CRIMINAL Cases. E. Hale Bierstockt. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 

Tue HANGMEN OF ENGLAND. Horace Bleackley. Chapman and 
Hall. 15s. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ATLAS. Philip. £2 12s. 6d. 

Poster Desicn. W. G. Raffe. Chapman and Hall. 

HunDRED Famous TITLE-PAGES. Edited by A. W. Evans. 
Elkin Mathews. About £2 or £3. 

A GuIDE TO THE BEstT HistorIcAL NOVELS AND TALES. Jonathan 


21s. 


_Nield. Elkin Mathews. 30s. 
THE Poison oF PrupERY. Walter Gallichan. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
A GuIpE To Beauty. Beatrice Dyoll. Lutterworths. 1s. 6d. 
Hypnotism MapeE Practicat. Louis Orton. Lutterworths. 
2s. 6d. 
Tue VAMPIRE IN EuroPpE. Montague Summers. Paul. 15s. 
BERGHOLT’s AvucTION BripGe. Revised by A. E. Manning 
Foster. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


New R.A.C. OrriciaAL TourtnG Map oF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(Ten sheets, 3s. 6d. each.) Philip. 

HE Stamp CouLiecTor. Stanley C. Johnson. 

Book oF OTHER WINES—THAN FRENCH. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
P. Morton Shand. 


Knopf. 10s. 6d. 
MUSIC 
BEETHOVEN. Romain Rolland. Trans. by Ernest Newman. 
Gollanez. 25s. 
A Book or Sones. Compiled by Dr. Ernest Macmillan, Dent. 
7s. 6d. 


AnTONiN DvokAK. Karel Hoffmeister. Lane. 6s. 
MoussorGsky. Oskar von Riesemann. Knopf. 25s. 
PurceLL. Henri Dupré. Knopf. 7s. 6c. 


A CycLop#pic SuRVEY OF CHAMBER Music. Compiled and 


edited by W. W. Cobbett. 2 vols. Milford. £5 5s. Sub- 
scription, £4 4s. 
THe LisTENER’S History oF Music. Percy A. Scholes. 3 vols, 


Milford. 6s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


HEGEL’s ScrENCE OF Locic. Trans. by W. H. Johnston and 


L. G. Struthers. 2 vols. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

THE INTELLIGIBLE WorxLp. Prof. W. M. Urban. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. 

IDENTITY AND REALITY. Emile Meyerson. Allen and Unwin. 
21s. 

MAN AND THE Wor.up. Hans Driesch. Trans. by W. H. 
Johnston. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF CHARACTER. Ludwig Klages. Trans, by W. H. 
Johnston. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


HumMAN Motivation. Leonard T. Troland. Macmillan. 21s. 
THe ELeMeENts OF Locic. Robert Latta, Prof. of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Glasgow. Macmillan. 

Tue Ipea or VaLture. J. Laird. Cambridge Press. 18s. 


Tue ASCENT OF Society. Gerald Heard. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

THE ScreENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE ORGANISM. Hans 
Driesch. (2nd ed.) Black. 20s. 

AN EXPERIMENT WITH Time. (Revised.) J.W.Dunne. Black. 


10s. 6d. 


KAant’s INAUGURAL DISSERTATION. J. Handyside. Open Court. 


5s. 

HuMANISM. Curtis Reese. Open Court. 5s. 

Puitosopuy To-pay. E. L. Schaub and others. Open Court. 
18s. 


MATTER, LIFE AND VALUE. 


C. E. M. Joad. Milford. 
REASON AND BELIEF. Sir Oliver Lodge. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
A Mopern TuHeory or Eruics. W. O. Stapledon. Methuen. 


8s. 6d. 
Piatto: TiMmxus 
Methuen. 6s. 
{THICAL PROBLEMS : AN INTRODUCTION TO Eruics ror HospitraL 
NURSES AND SoctAL WorKERsS. Beatrice Edgell. Methuen. 
vs. 
MopERN MATERIALISM 


AND CriTiAs. Trans. by A. E. Taylor. 


AND EMERGENT EVOLUTION. William 

McDougall, F.R.S. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLoTINUS. W. R. Inge, D.D. Longmans. 
21s. 

THe CLouD MEN oF YAMATO. (Japanese Mysticism.) E. V. 
Gatenby. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Tue ABC or PsycnoLtocy. C.K. Ogden. Paul. 4s. 6d. 

GREEK THouGur. Leon Robin. Paul. 21s. 


THE PHANTOM WALLS. Sir Oliver Lodge. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Erneric ENERGIES. Sir Bampfylde Fuller. Williams and 
Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL CULTURE. 
Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

Lersnitz. Prof. Wildon Carr. Benn. 

Spinoza. Leon Rotti. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

THE MEANING OF RoussEAv. E. H. Wright. 


Maurice Parmelée. 
12s. 6d. 


Oxford. 8s. 6d. 


POETRY . 
THE WajLING WALL. Edmond Fleg. 
by Humbert Wolfe. 750 copies. 
THE Ur1IzEN. William Blake. Essay by Max Plowman. 
colour facsimile. Dent. 21s. 
Out OF THE COALFIELDS. F.C. Boden. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
THE New Countries. An Anthology of prose and verse by 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and South African 
writers. Ed. by Hector Bolitho. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THe BrrpcatcHer. Martin Armstrong. Secker. 15s. 
Some GREEK LOVE Poems. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 
by Vera Willoughby. Davies. £2 10s. 


REJECTED ADDRESSES. James and Horace Smith. Constable. 
15s. 


Trans. into English Verse 
Gollancz. 30s. 
Full- 


Illus, 


MEDLZVAL LATIN Lyrics. Helen Waddell. Constable. 21s. 

Turrry-Two Porms. E.R. Dodds. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

THE PoEMS OF Sirk WALTER RALEIGH. Constable. 18s. 

SELECTED Poems. Carl Spitteler. Trans. by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne and James F. Muirhead. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


SonGS OF A CrAzy Port. Stephen Reid Heyman. Blackwell. 5s. 

Russetr AND Asp. G.L. Bevan. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Tue CANTERBURY TALES. 4 vols. Engravings by Eric Gill. 
Golden Cockerel Press. 25 gns. 


Tue Poems or JOHN DONNE. Ed. by H. J.C. Grierson. Milford. 
6s. 

ANGELS AND EArTHLY CREATURES. Elinor Wylie. Knopf. 
7s. 6d. 

THe THRACIAN STRANGER. Edward Thompson. Benn. 6s. 


Hocarru Lrvinc Poets’ Serres. The China Cupboard, by Ida 
Graves. The Passing of Guto, by Huw Menai. Time and 
Memory, by F. L. Lucas. 4s. 6d. each. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. Arthur Mayhew. 
Faber and. Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Tuer MYSTICS OF THE SIENA. Piero Misciattelli. 

Tue STARTING PLACE OF PRAYER. 
3s. 6d. 

THe ENGLISH MARTYRS. 
Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

THe AUTHORITY OF JESUS AND ITs FOUNDATION. 


Heffer. 
N. C. Sherwood. 


10s. 6d. 
Heffer. 


Ed. by the Rev. Dom Bede Camm. 


Bertram Lee 


Woolf. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

Essays AND ADDRESSES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Friedrich von Hiigel. Cheaper edition. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

A CENTURY OF ANGLO-CaTHOoLICISM. H. L. Stewart. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue PrimitivE Cuurcu. Canon B. H. Streeter. Macmillan. 

EXPERIENCE OF Gop. Herbert H. Farmer. S.C.M. 5s. 

Tur Makinc oF Mopern ENGiisH Rericion. Bernard L. 
Manning. S.C.M. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Purrose or Gop IN THE LIFE OF THE WorxLD. Ed. by 
Edward Shillito. S.C.M. 2s. 6d. 

CHRISTIAN THoucntr. F. W. Butler. S.P.C.K. 6s. ' 

Wuat po We MEAN By Gop? Cyril H. Valentine. S.P.C.K. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Lire oF Buppua. A. F. Herold. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 


Tue TREE OF LIFE: 
Wright. 


An Antuouocy. _ V. de S. Pinto and Neill 


Constable. 7s. 6d. 
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FREDERIGK WARNE & GO., LTD. 
Notable Books to be looked for in April. 
Revised and Greatly Enlarged Edition of 
NUTTALL’S 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
This New Edition is set in modern type, with new illustrations THE TRUE HEART 
throughout, and has a greatly increased number of References : 
(over 125,000). Sylvia Townsend Warner 
In addition to a very full vocabulary there are numerous 7 
Appendices. Pronunciation and Accent are clearly defined. ™ Wholeheartedly you long for little Sukey Bond, 
‘ é : true heart if ever a true heart beat, to be united 
Cloth gilt. coloured top. Size, 84 by 53 ins. 7s. 6d. net. with her whimsical, hapless, happy-Eric; their love 
story is a crazy idyll of ignorant youth and, some- 
A New and Important Work on Athletics. how, rarely beautiful. The book is full of lovely 
little phrases, descriptions, imaginings, that en- 
ATHLETICS OF TO-DAY chant you.”—Country Life. 7s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING. 
By CAPT. F. A. M. WEBSTER. 
’ , THE IVORY DOOR 
With an Introduction by Lorp BURGHLEY, the famous 
English Champion Hurdler. A. A. Milne 
The Author, Captain Webster, is well known as a writer on ee , ; . 
athletics, and is also an experienced coach as well as a former A new play. “I think,” writes Mr. Milne in his 
English Champion Javelin-thrower. He has been entrusted Preface, “that it is the best play which I have 
with the re-writing of the whole Athletic Section in the New written.” ‘Entertaining and alluring to read in 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. book form.’’°—The Scotsman. 5s. net. 
The Illustrations form an important feature, including nearly 
300 motion pictures from actual photographs. 
There are chapters on Record-breaking, Diet, Value of Early 
Coaching, Olympic Games, Observation of Foot-tracks, as well LONDON 
as on each section of athletics. CHATTO & WINDUS 
Cloth gilt. Size, 84 by 6 ins. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Handsome Prospectus free on application. 
CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W-:C. 2 iz NS 














A Great Love Story 
CARL and ANNA 


Y 


LEONHARD FRANK 


Ready March /8th. 3s. 6d. net, 


HENRY WILLIAMSON urites : 


“Leonard Frank reminds me of 
Zweig in Sergeant Grischa. Frank 
and Zweig are spiritual peers, but 
Frank having (I fancy) suffered more 
personally, his vision is higher, 
clearer, more subjective ; just as 
his scope is narrower. Frank is 
the white-hot centre of a flame... 
I'd read anything that Frank wrote.” 


The FILM and PLAY will shortly 


be seen in London. 





Peter Davies Ltd., 30 Henrietta St., W.C. 2 


























Ready on March 18th 
THE NEW 


SINCLAIR 
LEWIS 


Novel about England and Europe 


DODSWORTH 


75. 6d. net 


Other novels by the same author 


The Man Who Knew Coolidge, 
Elmer Gantry 
Martin Arrowsmith, 
Main Street, 
Babbitt, 
etc. etc. 
LoNnDON : 


JONATHAN CAPE. 
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CurisTIANITY’s CONTRIBUTION TO CIVILISATION. Charles David 
Eldridge. Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

CuurcH AND Pusuiciry. The Rev. Cuthbert Cooper. 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. 


THe REBUILDING OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue 


J. F. Mozley. Robert Scott. 


7s. 6d. 

Tue Power AND SECRETS OF THE JEsuITS. Réné Fiilép-Miller. 
Putnam. 21s. ‘ 

Tue Rewicions or MaNKinD. S. M. E. Trood. Christopher. 
2s. 

Procress AND ReEticion. Christopher Dawson. Sheed and 
Ward. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Spirit or Caruoricism. Dr. Karl Adam. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

THe MIND oF THE Missau. Fr. C. C. Martindale. Sheed and 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE SULTANS. The late F. W. 
Hasluck, M.A. Oxford Press. 638s. 

Tae Curisr or Apusrouic Fairn. Rev. H. T. Andrews. 
5s. 

CurisTIAN Unity. G. J. Slosser. 

TRIUMPHANT LOVE. 
Darton. 5s. 

THe Doctrine oF LOVE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
James Moffatt. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Nisbet. 


Paul. 25s. 
The Bishop of Edinburgh. Wells Gardner, 
Rev. Prof. 
10s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


THE PLANT IN RELATION TO WaTER. A Study of the Physiological 
Basis of Drought-Resistance in Plants. N. A. Maximow. 
Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


GAUGES AND FINE MEASUREMENTS. F. H. Rolt, B.Se. 2 vols. 
Macmillan. 
LEcTruRES ON THEORETICAL Puysics. H. A. Lorentz. Vol. III. 


The Principle of Relativity for Uniform Translations (Special 
Theory of Relativity). Macmillan. 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL PAPERS. 
Cambridge Press. £5 5s. 

Dynamics. A. S. Ramsey. Cambridge Press. 

ANATOMY AND THE PROBLEM OF BEHAVIOUR. 

Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy OF Brirp Besaviour. H. 

Exviot Howarp. Cambridge Press. 42s. 

THe PrincipLes oF MECHANICS. Prof. Plummer, F.R.S. Bell. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue CHANGING Wor.Lb. A. Wilmore D.Se. Is. 

A Hisrory oF MATHEMATICAL Norations. Vol. I. 
Cajori. Open Court. 25s. 

Our Face From Fiso To MAN. William K. Gregory. Putnam. 

THe Srory or Our KNOWLEDGE or LiviNG TuiNGs. Charles 
Singer. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Tue PLANT-LIFE OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. Dr. W. B. Turrill. 
Oxford Press. 30s. y 

APPLIED OpTics AND OPTICAL DESIGN. 
Milford. 50s. 

P&TROLEUM AND CoaL. W.T.Thom. Oxford Press, for Princeton 
University Press. 

THe LaprpE THEORY IN THE ALPS. 
Methuen. 14s. 

ENGINEERING WoNDERS. Ellison Hawks. Methuen. 5s. 


THe PuysicaL PrinciPLES oF Wriretress. J. A. Ratcliffe. 
Methuen. 


Sir Joseph Larmor. 


10s. 6d. 
G. E. Coghill. 


AN 


Florian 


A. E. Conrady. Vol. I. 


Prof. Franz. Heritsch. 


TREATISE ON INORGANIC AND THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. J. W. 
Mellor, F.R.S. Longmans. 68s. 
Tue THeory or Heat ENGINES. William Inchley. Longmans. 


12s. 6d. 

ORIGINS AND GROWTH OF CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 
F.R.S. Murray. 5s. 

ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY FOR BIOLOGISTS. 
Haar. University of London. 

THe Properties or Foop. V. H. Mottram and Miss W. M. 
Clifford. University of London. 

Tue ScIENCES AND Pui.osoruy. Prof. J. S. Haldane. 
and Stoughton. 15s. 


J. E. Marsh, 


Dr. J. A. Bierens de 


Hodder 


SERIES 


THe Nautitus Liprary. Allan. 3s. 6d. 
Sea VENTURERS OF Britain. “ Taffrail.”’ 
Tue Cruiser OF THE “ ALERTE.” E. F. Knight. 

Tue Story or H.M.S.“ Vicrory.” Prof. Geoffrey Callender. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF THE SEA. J. G. Lockhart. 
SHortT Stories oF To-pAyY AND YESTERDAY. 
George Gissing. 
Arthur Morrison. 

A. Neil Lyons. 


Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


EvERYMAN’S Lisprary. Dent. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 

Tue Letrers OF Lorp CHESTERFIELD TO His Son. 

SHorTER Novets. Vol. I. Elizabethan and Jacobean. 

THe Ricuts oF Woman. Mary Wollstonecraft and John 
Stuart Mill. 

THe Heroic DEEDS OF GARGANTUA AND PANTAGRUEL. 
Francois Rabelais. 

WAKEFIELD’S LETTER FROM SYDNEY. 

THe Ducuy EDITION oF THE TALES OF SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 

Coucn. Dent. 3s. 6d. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 
NEWS FROM THE Ducnry. 
Nicky-NAN, RESERVIST. 
For-FaRRELL. 
Two SrIpEs oF A Face. 
MeErRRY-GARDEN AND OTHER STORIES. 

ENGLISH MEN oF LETTERS. Macmillan. 5s. 
Epcar ALLAN Por. Edward Shanks. 
Francis Tuomrson. J. C. Squire. 

THE TRAVELLER’S LipRARY. Cape. 3s. 6d. each. 
Nights’ Entertainments, by J. C. Squire. 
counters, by Marmaduke Pickthall. 
by Shane Leslie. Flowers and Elephants, by Constance 
Sitwell. The Moon of the Caribbees, by Eugene O'Neill. 
Between Earth and Sky, by Konrad Bercovici. The House 
with the Green Shutters, by George Douglas. Friday Nights, 
by Edward Green. Diversions in Sicily, by Henry Festing 
Jones. Combed Out, by F. A. Voigt. 

THe Wor.tp’s Masters. Studio. 1s.each. Cezanne. El Greco, 

THe PuHanrx Lisprary. Chatto and Windus. 38s. 6d. each. 

Love and Friendship, by Jane Austen. Three Plays, by A. A. 

Milne. The House with the Echo, by T. F. Powys. Swann’s 

Way, by Marcel Proust. 2 vols. Essays in Popular Science, 

by Julian Huxley. A Short History of England, by G. K. 

Chesterton. Two or Three Graces, by Aldous Huxley. 

Home Uwniversiry Lisrary. Thornton Butterworth. 
2s. 6d. each. Jesus of Nazareth, by Charles Gore. In- 
dustrial Psychology, by Charles S. Myers. 


Grub Street 
Oriental En- 
The End of a Chapter, 


THE 


THE GOLDEN Hinp Series. Lane. 12s. 6d. William Dampier. 
Clennell Wilkinson. 
THE WEEK-END Lisrary. Lane. 38s. 6d.each. London Nights, 


by Stephen Graham. The Story of London’s Great Fire, 
by Walter G. Bell. 

SoutpriErS’ Tatres. Davies. 7s. 6d. Adventures in the Revo- 
lution, by Maurice de Jonnes. , 

WarnNe’s Userut Books. Warne. 6d. 
(How to purchase, build or rent). House Decoration. 
House Repairs. Simple Furniture Repairs. 

Betv’s Pocker Gurpes. Bell. 6s. each. 


each. Your House 


Somerset. S. E. Winbolt. 
Devon. S. E. Winbolt. 

SHAKESPEARE HEAD Press Books. Blackwell. 
Richardson’s Novels. 21 vols. 7s. 6d. 
Froissart’s Cronycles. 8 vols. 25 gns. 
Chaucer’s Works. 8 vols. 25 gns. 


NOTABLE BritisH TriAts Serres. Hodge. 12s. 6d. 
The Trial of John Donald Merrett, Ed. by William 
Roughead. The Bloody Assizes, Ed. by J. G. Muddiman. 
The Trial of Jean Pierre Vaquier, Ed. by R. H. Blundell 
and R. E. Seaton. The Trial of Capt. Kidd, Ed. by Graham 
Brooks. The Trial of Dr. Smethurst, Ed. by Leonard A. 
Parry. 

NEW 06 Lisrary. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
Faith, by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Scottish Stories, 
by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. One Hundred and One 
Harlequins, by Sacheverell Sitwell. 

CENTENARY EDITION OF TOLSTOY’S WoRKS. 
Maude. 21 vols. Milford. £9 Qs. 
What is Art? and Essays on Art. 

Tue Wor.p’s Crassics. Milford. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 
Nollekens and His Times, by John Thomas Smith. 
Eighteenth Century Comedy, Ed. with Intro. by W. D. 
Taylor. Headlong Hal and Nightmare Abbey, by Thomas 
Love Peacock. The Kellys and the O’Kellys, by Anthony 
Trollope. Ayala’s Angel, by Anthony Trollope. Cousin 
Henry, by Anthony Trollope. 

To-Day AnD To-Morrow Series. Paul. 2s. 6d. each. 
Shiva, or the Future of India, by R. J. Minney. Kalki, or 
the Future of Civilisation, by Prof. S. Radhakrishna. 
Typheeus, or the Future of Socialism, by Arth Shadwell. 
Romulus, or the Future of the Child, by Robert T. Lewis. 
Vicisti Galilee? or the Future of the Church of England, 
by E. B. Powley. Eurydice, or the Future of Opera, by 
Dyneley Hussey. 

Tue Peorie’s Lisrary. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
How to Understand the Gospels, by Canon Anthony C. 
Deane. The Second Empire, by Philip Guedalla. Cobbett, 


Ed. by Aylmer 
The Life of Tolstoy. 


by G. K. Chesterton. The Art of Living Together, by 
L. P. Jacks. 
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Spring Books for the Discerning 
BYRON 


MANFRED, a Tragedy by LORD BYRON, decorated 
by FREDERICK CARTER, A.R.E., with an introduc- 
tion by the artist. Beautifully printed in Poliphilus 
type on Arches mould-made paper, and bound in vellum 
and moiré silk, this elegant edition of Byron’s most 
revealing play is limited to 550 copies for subscription 
at Tao Guineas; and 30 copies on vellum, with two 
original woodcuts, for subscription at Ten Guineas. ¥% 


m  \|THEOCRITOS® 

THE COMPLETE POEMS OF THEOCRITOS, 
translated into English verse by JACK LINDSAY, 
with an introduction by EDWARD HUTTON, and 
twenty original woodcuts by LIONEL ELLIS. 
Printed in Baskerville type on Dutch mould-made 
paper, the edition is limited to 500 copies, bound quarter 
morocco, for subscription at Three Guineas; with a 
special signed edition of 30 copies for subscription at 
Ten Guineas. 


[ARISTOPHANES 


WOMEN IN PARLIAMENT (Ecclesiazusai), by 
ARISTOPHANES, done into English Verse by JACK 
LINDSAY, and illustrated by NORMAN LINDSAY. 
Uniform in details of production with the Fanfrolico 
Press Lysistrata, the edition is limited to 500 copies for 
subscription at Five Guineas. 





Prospectuses are available on application. 


THE FANFROLICO PRESS 
5 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 
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Important Announcement 


W. W. JACOBS 


contributes a NEW and 
delightful comedy entitled 


“The Warming Pan" 


te the April issue of 


The ARGOSY MAGAZINE 


All lovers of Mr. Jacobs’ inimitable 
humour will enjoy this, his latest work. 


Other authors whose works appear in 
this great number include 


ROBERT HICHENS H. G. WELLS 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
GILBERT PARKER JOSEPH CONRAD 
H. SETON MERRIMAN J. J. BELL 
HENRI MURGER ZANE GREY 





and a NEW Easter Poem by 
ALFRED NOYES 


ARSQSY 





MAGAZINE 
For April. Buy a copy TO-DAY 


The Amalgamated Press Led. / 
bo oo 8 oh oe ee he he BAe hs hae kas 








_ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT’S 
NEW; NOVELS 


'7s. 6d. net 


WILD MORNING’ 
By ODETTE TCHERNINE 
“‘She knows how to convey freshness, wistfulness, the fragrance 


and pathos of youth, . . . The book has truth, charm and 
promise.”—GERALD GOULD. 


THE STROKE OF THE TONGUE 
By JOAN THOMPSON 
“T think it is a most remarkably good book, written with 


both strength and simplicity. It is absolut:lv real stuff. 
I think the author should go far."—SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. 





HERBERT HOOVER 
A REMINISCENT BIOGRAPHY 
By WILL IRWIN 
12s. 6d. net 


The authoritative book on the new President of the 
United States. 


“<A picturesque and very unusual book."—Manchester Guardian. 
“An interesting and vivid story.”—Spectator. 





54 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 1. 





























THE FUTURE OF NAKEDNESS 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 

This prediction of the future of naked is d with a 

fine sense of humgur imbued with plentiful commonsense 


“A remarkable book.’’—Sunday Chronicle. 
** Vem amusing.’’—Daily News. 


Cloth 39.%d. net. Paper 2s. 6d. net 





In the Press 


MRS. PEPYS: HER BOOK 
MARJORIE ASTIN 


The author has had the happy idea ef making researches 
into the life history of the charming Elizabeth and presents 
them as a pendant to the famous Diary. 


2s. 6d. net 


ON THE TRAMP IN WALES 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


A delightful record of a tour in a trailer-caravan, written 
with all this author's charm, humour and keen observation. 


Illustrated in half-tone. 8s. 6d. net 


THE FOLK TRAIL 
LESLIE A. PAUL 
This book outlines the aims and methods of the Woodcreft 
Folk, a new co-educational movement which has recently 
grown within the working-class movement. The volume 
gives a great deal of practical information for the running 
of camps and the training of young people. 


Illustrated in half-tone and line. 5s. net 


NOEL DOUGLAS, PUBLISHER 
38 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1 
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WOMEN OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “The Romance of Paris,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 18/- net. 
Many famous and beautiful women pass through the crowded pages of this latest book by Mr. Ralph Nevill— 
than whom there could be no fitter chronicler. He has delved into the records of all ages, and he writes of 
Queens and Princesses, of Great Ladies and Court Beauties, of Mistresses and Courtesans, of Joan of Arc, of 
Catherine de Medici, of La Pompadour, and many another ornament of the fair sex whose name is inscribed 
for all time on the scroll of fame. To all who would know something of Women through the Ages this 
volume will prove of the deepest interest and importance. 


SEA-TROUT FISHING 


By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Sc. Author of “‘ Dry Fly Fishing,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illus.  15/- net. 
In this new book Mr. Bridgett has turned to that branch of angling of which, in his own words, “ There is 
none in my opinion quite the equal ”—sea-trout fishing. Mr. Bridgett has made a special study of sea-trout, and 
here gives the facts concerning them which he has acquired and the conclusions regarding them which he has 
drawn. There are three coloured illustrations of flies, 16 half-tone plates and some line drawings. 


By MARION CRAN. Author of “‘ The Joy of the Ground” etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 10/6. net. 
Mrs. Cran has given us another delightful volume. Sometimes, in old castles looking over the Rhine, one may 
still find wind-harps fixed in ruinous windows ; and blowing through deserted banquet-halls, the wind makes 
music there, and that which seemed dumb proves vocal—a soul speaks to those who care to listen. Marion 
Cran has found the wind-harps among birds and creatures, cats and dogs, foxes, toads and men. Ready April. 


FAR AND NEAR 
By ELEANOR ELSNER. Author of “‘ The Magic of Morocco,” etc. Illus. 7/6 net. 


Mrs. Elsner is a traveller whose enthusiasm never wanes. Here she tells of experiences strange and unusual, 


and often amusing, gained in many parts of the world. The book is full of that vividness and charm with 
which Mrs. Elsner’s admirers are by now so familiar. Ready April. 


By APRIL DAY. 7/6 net. 
April Day is a very remarkable woman. She has visited every country in the world, with the single exception 
of New Zealand, and she possesses an extraordinarily retentive memory for strange scenes and events, coupled 
with a brilliant natural descriptive ability. Many corners of the world are brought before the reader in this 


fascinating work. Ready April. 
LATEST NOVELS 7/6 net. 


COBWEB CASTLE. WITCH HAZEL. 
By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of “The Green Rope.” By W. RILEY. Author of “ Windyridge.” 
Morning Post: “Mr. Fletcher keepsiit up wonderfully. No one | Referce: “The author is at his best . 
knows his job better than he.” Morning Post: “A vivid tale .. 


Punch: “Remarkably well proviied with thrills ....Mr. | admirers.” 
Fletcher is a past master.” ‘ 
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DANCERS IN THE DARK. 


By Mrs. PATRICK MacGILL. Author of “Love and Carol.” 


Yorkshire Observer: “ A thrilling romance.” 
Scotsman: “A moving story .... A well-conceived plot.” 


THE CATSPAW. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Author of “ The Terror of the 
Air.” 
Daily Mirror: “A thrilling story told by a master of mystery.” 


THE VAGRANT LOVER. 
By DONALD SINDERBY. Author of “ Dogsbody.” 


Sunday Dispatch : “Get ready to laugh heartily.” 
Yorkshire Observer: “More amusing escapades.” 


THE WINNING CARD. 


By ELWYN YORK. 


— Independent: “An absorbing story which holds the 
reader.” 


Morning Post: “‘ A typical piece of international villainy.” 


JACQUELINE ON HER OWN. 
By RICHARD STARR. 


Truth: “A feast of irresistible fun.” 
Dundee Advertiser: “A most entertaining new novel.” 


The MAN WITH THE AMBER EYES. 
By EDGAR JEPSON and HUGH CLEVELY. 
Bookfinder: “ A thrilling and ingenious story.” 


Times Lit. Suppt.: “The Authors drag us breathlessly through 
a series of exciting thrills.” 


‘THE PHANTOM MUSKETEER. 


By CHARLES BRANDON. Author of “The Missing 
Banker.” 


Aberdeen Press: ‘A really well done detective story of the 
: serious type.” 
Morning Post: “A good yarn.”’ 


Referee: “A powerful novel.” 


The CANCELLED SCORE MYSTERY. 


By GRET LANE. Author of “Found on the Road.” 


Truth: “A double mystery to challenge the reader.” 
Morning Post: “Something new in detective fiction.” 


The KILLING of EZRA BURGOYNE. 
By PETER LUCK. Author of “Under the Fourth —?” 


“orkshire Observer : “A murder mystery that thrills. 
convincing.” 


MONEY FOR NOTHING. 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE. Author of “Meet Mr. 
Mulliner.” 


Scotsman : “Mr. P. G. Wodehouse is a public benefactor.” 
Field: “1 can't criticise Wodehouse, I can only laugh.” ° 
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